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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 



The original volume, of which the following pages 
are a translation, camo accidentally into my hands 
while at Cochin about two years ago, and imagining it 
might possess some interesting matter, I took it to 
England, and had it faithfully translated under my 
own superintendence. The present reproduction con- 
tains the entire work, with the exception of one or 
two chapters, relating to Java, and the Dutch de- 
pendencies of the Eastern Archipelago. These were 
purposely omitted, as they had no reference to the 
affairs of the Malabar Coast- 
There can be little doubt that Dutch writings on 
the subject of the East are very numerous, though 
1 mt, littlo known to us ; chiefly, of course, from the 
fact of their being sealed up in a tongue which few 
«are to acquire in the present day. Yet, if we con- 
sider for how considerable a period of time the Dutch 
were masters of the Malabar Coast and Ceylon and 
what laborious writers and compilers they were, both 
at home and abroad when in the zenith of their power 
and prosperity, there must surely be many works 
which, if rendered available for the English reader, 
would throw much interesting light upon the admi- 
nistration of their Eastern possessions. 

The early Dutch voyagers, such as Linschoten, 
Viileiityn, Niouhnii" and ol liers Imd their works pub- 
lished separately or collectively, and are numerous 
■enough, but a few only have been translated into tfte 
English language. 



4 



"When Dr. Claudius Buchanan visited Cochin in 
1806 (see his Christian lis sear dies), it is helieved 
there were large collections of Dutch and Portuguese 
books to be found in Cochin, but which were subse- 
([usnUy destroyed wholesale. The present volume 
is probably one of the few which escaped the vandal- 
ism of those days, while many others may yet be 
lying in dishonoured obscurity. In addition to these 
" Letters from Malabar," I procured a MS. account 
of Cochin and Malabar, which was written by M. 
Adrian van Moens, who was the Dutch Governor of 
Cochin about 1772, and who appears to have been a 
man of considerable energy and ability. He greatly 
improved the fortifications of the place, and other- 
wise rendered great services to the town and its 
neighbourhood. This MS. is a large 4to. volume and 
is now among the Government Records in Cochin. 

Of the Author of the " Letters from Malabar," I 
can find no account beyond what is in the preface 
of the Dutch edition. The name of Canterfisher is 
not unknown on the Coromandel Coast, and persons of 
that name, whom the present generation may recol- 
lect at Madras, were probably descendants of the 
Dutch author. 



H. D. 



TRE VAN DRUM, 

June 1862. 
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HTIACT F HON THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



1 have been induced to write these Memoirs by 
the desire to relate the veracious circumstances of 
which I have either myself been an eyewitness, or 
which I have heard from trustworthy persons ; for, all 
I shall say respecting the manners and customs of 
the Malabars I have drawn from the fountain head, 
namely, from the natives themselves, and particularly 
from such among them as are most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them— their brahmins and lawyers. 
The task has cost me much labour and trouble, and 
a good deal of patience too ; for these people are very 
slow, and can only be forced to answer our enquiries 
by continual prompting. 

The reader need not expect any description of the 
incidents which have happened to me, or a nar- 
rative of my voyages, misfortunes, the storms and 
such things, with which almost all books of travels 
arc filled. My observations will bear only upon the 
manners and customs of the people, their laws, rites 
and ceremonies, the description of their kingdoms, as 
well as their origin and their modes of government, 
and other similar subjects. 

I give these Memoirs the title of Malabar Letters, 
although they do not all concern that country, be- 
cause I wrote them there and despatched them toniy 
friends in Europe. I preferred this method of writing, 
because it gave me the opportunity to insert in this 
account of the Malabar people some other noteworthy 
I'ircumstances, I conclude with expressing the hnpr; 
that this little work may be of use to the leader, who 
is interested in the study of these subjects. 
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E.URKT FROH THE DUTCH ED JTOft'S [lEDICATlBK 

to mi mm hlimable lords and udics a hdllisd, 



Tin': following i -r. rrt-.F 'amtain obsoi'vat i:ni.s upon that part 
of India which i- called the Coast of Malabar, describing the 
nature of the country, the varieties of its inhabitant*, and 
the maaner of life ia vogue there, both among the Dutch 
themselves and the heathens and mahometans. 

My brother Jaeubus Canter \'i*~cber : at the time In; wrote 
these letters to bis friends athome. was Chaplain at Cochin, 
the chief town of that country; ho lived there flvo whole 
years, during which time he had sufficient opportunity to 
examine into matters there. He was afterwards a Minister 
of God's Word at Batavia, in the Portuguese language. It. 
would not become me in this place to expatiate upon his abi- 
lities, hut your Excellencies will allow me to say simply, as 
a proof that he has been as accurate as it was po.- .si bit fur 
hitn to be, that from his youth upward he took delight ia 
rending accounts of travels, and was filled by them with a 
strong desire himself to visit distant land' and nations, and 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of other writers. This 
desire grew so irresistible, that, as soon as he had complet- 
ed bis .studies, although he was by ho means without hope 
of promotion in his native country, he accepted an appoint- 
ment from the East India Company and gladly undertook 
the voyage to the East ; the Divine Providence placed him 
at first in the not uncelebrated region of which ho hero gives 
the description. 

These letters were not written merely for the edification 
of his friends and acquaintance, but with the view of pub- 
lication at a suitable time ; he kept a copy of them himself, 
and had arranged Ihem in what appeared to him a natural 

This copy having, since my brother's death, fallen into my 
hands, 1 have resolved to publish it; and have taken the 
liberty to dedicate it to your Excellencies, humbly bogging 
you to receive it favourably. * * * * * 
I remain, as I have always beet), 

Eight Hon'ble Lords and Ladies, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
C. T. VISSCHER, 

Chaplain at Pingjwm, 

16th August, 1743. 
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LETTER I. 



THOUGH the broad ocean, which rolls between the Nether- 
lands ami Malabar, preM.'Hr-S n. harrier to my personal rnjnv- 
inent of your delightful society, it can neither extinguish 
my affection nor prevent me from holding communication 
with you by letter. I therefore dispatch this, as the first 
tribute of our constant friendship, in which I propose to 
relate the origin of Malabar according to the tradition of 
the natives, 

This country of Malabar is situated about 10 degrees 
north of the Krpiat.or, stretching fnilu Cape Comoriti in the 
South to Mount Dcili in Lite north. The inhabitants are 
called by us Maluku's, by the Portuguese, Malavm-as, and by 
themselves Null?'<li?,\* Tli is word properly signifies Mnv.v- 

i ncr.rs, ii.it. that, they dweli aiied lofty inniiiiNiin*, tiir the 
greater part of the country, ^trotoii i ng a.iong tin: sea consl, 
is (lat ami niaifihv ; hut, the name must, be derived from the 
original colonists, who were a mountain race. 

Their legend, doubtless embellished by fiction, is tin fol- 
lows : — In by -gone ages, the sea washed fchc foot, of a moun- 
tain range, which now lies 7 or fi miles inland. The men 
who dwelt in the iieighbou rhnod gained thoir sal edstence 
liy lisbing along the mountain shores. Now it happened 
that there dwelt n.(. (Jocania near Goa, a, certain Jirophet 
universally renowned fin- sanctity, whose name was Parnese 
ltamati. He, discovering to his sorrow that his aged 
mother had ai.'(|nircd an evil notoriety in the neighbour!!. md 
for her misdeeds, felt ttnable to endure the public shame 
she had brought upon him. At lengih, inspired by fl divine 
impulse, he seised a rice winnow; and hurled it with tre- 

' ,V«'ll, fjgililirs LiJ. .1 L11L41JJ1, nj,il tlltliH. ,1 .lisl.rinl in leuiltj-J. — H. D, 
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inus tlit'Su li>H-]iiiiiis. will "nine Lb-.H Un-nK\-]y tliuy i 
,ve been stilnuur^'il uiiiIlt t-ho s.;a. Nut only iki tlm' 
low, that like tlio coast of Holland they are umler n 
tbe miuy hwisoii, but tliey arc in iminy parts broken 



KKn,i;.:lii.': 



limy, li. '1 II "Vit II,.. i !■■ I ., r. 



■ Rratimin, til.' [ii/li.'tlrv, V.-Wivn antl tin- rjiulra. li 
nsWd fruin Lh wovfc.— H, D- 



AtTKARAKCK OV THE LOW COCNTBY. 11 

into islets by tlie waters of the sea, whiuh flow in channels 
between them, and into wliicli the rivers from the monn- 
liiins empty themselves. Slay we not then suppose that 
this low ami broken In nil is washed ovrr entirely from time 
to time! We know that, in some European countries the 

is true, no il.mM, tlmt y ] Rt n of Ihe'shove a.rc elevated. 

Nearly the whole coast from Kully Quilon to Pouany is low 
ami broken up by numerous watercourses, but the coast of 
Qnilon is steep and roekv, or rather it in merely a rock 
covered with a stratum of soil ; bo that here it wohM seem 
the laud can never have been under water. While I am 
on tlie subject of this rocky district, 1 must add that the 
stone is very well ;e:apled I'oi- building, 'l'liere are quarries 
here from which the stones are hewn ; and I have seen tin: 
stone when well cut from the voek, split like wood under 
the stroke of the axe. The stoncis reddish veliow and 
spotted,* very porous and full of holes, in which the lime 
used in building gets mixed up, and the whole becomes so 
well consolidated, that old stone is often preferred to new. 

The Kast India Company find tiiis stone very serviceable 
for erecting their fortresses and factories, and" the inhabi- 
tants use it in building their houses. 

But to return from this digression. I must inform you 
that the variety of soil here causes a marked difference in ils 

champai-iis and sweel rlnv.'v tiehis with which Holland 

abounds, are not to be found here, nor is it the case that the 
fields are clothed with many coloured flowers, breathing 
sweet I'tV'Trinee, as the poet Antonidcs, lias it, in his poem ott 
the river Yt. 

This is poetical license deviating ferfrom the real truth, 
as, commonly, the vegetation is but thin and scanty, and the 
Ih'ld-; a:v i l: s v thing In: t rich in [lowers, i i is title, ii: ieeJ, 
that the low sandy tracts are more fertile than the more 
elevated and rocky districts, for while these yield nothing 
hut trees, and tree fruits, the former contain vast expanses 



• Luterite, Mm ivhi !i ii f.»i:ii.l ihiw-l'ian ami lignite. Ttecliffs riaoto 
ne.uly 230 lYet in (nine ]iliicf3.— H. D. 

+ A.!ltimi'!i-J imii il'-r tines, ii l>.iti:li ivli.j il..!;i-i. : lj(-i! in >'■'- ■■/•vrr.'.cem'.i 

ccii'arv. His |>i ; .Hi' : ].:'] iv,,ik "-.r. a | 'n mi ttis rivur Y, it '.in; Yttsvoni.'' 

■ ruivii:!i Qiiii-tn-ij it ■ vie V,>] iv. )>. 57. 
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LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 



of ripe fields, which are no piinlu.-l i vt? that they snfbVe fo 
furnish rice not only fm tin; whole of Malabar, but aUo for 
importation. It- is ijuriiiu? that so drv a plant as j-ico grow?; 
in the water. In fact, the natives bow the nelff in the low 
lying muadows, at. Hip Lime when llley are a toot or two 
under water, scattering the seed in the water, through 
which it sinks to the earth, ami there fakes root; when about 
a foot high the settlings must be transplanted. 

Provisions are all cheap here, especially rice and meat. 
A pig can he bought for a dollar, a good calf for half a. 
dollnr, a fowl for 10 cents. This must he atlrihnted to the 
habits of the natives, among whom it would be considered 
a sacrilege to eat beef— merely to kill a cow being a crime 
punished by death without mercy. Some enst.es are per- 
mitted to eat other meats, but it is little done ; the Brahmins 
have a monal abhorrence of animal food, and make use of 
nothing that has had life. 

Upper Malabar is very elevated, and contains many 
mountain rn.ngt-s rising one behind t.iie other, il. boasts lew 
mineral productions, except iron, which is beat out in small 
bars and exported to Mocha. There are no volcanoes in 
this part of the world, nor are any serious convulsions of the 
earth known. Indeed there has never heon an earthquake 
within the memory of man, while, in the countries lying 
further to the East, both volcanoes and earthquakes are 
most common. 



LETTER II. 
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LETTERS PROM MALABAR. 



I iuiit : so tliilt 1111:11 have been found with legs as thick as 

my waist and other frightful swellings. 

This malady en L he ascribed to any particular nation nr 

race nf men. 1 i in'i 1 1 1 n- [■ to have i-fru i that it a ttaeks on I v 

the St. Thomas' Cbi istians, and that they may be known 
by this mark ; hut nothing can be more absurd than sueli 
a notion, for we see every day people of nil kinds, men and 
women, Mahometans, Heathens, and Christians, and even 
Europeans who reside hero, at nn.-ked by it. You, who have 
given your mind to the investigation nf nature, will no 
doubt lie able to give a sufficient reason fur these facts : but 
I trust you will have the goodness to weigh my opinion, 

I believe 'that tile cause of the disorder is in the water 
and the soil, and partly also in the air, which is filled 
with vapour drawn up from the water. It appeals that in 
the low lying parts of Malabar in the neighbourhood of 
('ochin, Hie earth is full of saltpetre or some other sub- 
stances, which mingle with the water of the pool* or river* 
near the sea const; and the people who constantly drink 
tli is water acquire a disorder and fever which causes at, Hint 
shivering, and then drives the particles which occasion the 
fever into a certain part of the system. These particles 
being sharp and pungent, cause great pain, and at last 
distend the small vessels in the alllieted region, wliieh after 
the first access of the com plaint, subside again, but after fresh 
particles have been driven in by fresh fevers, the enlarge- 
ments not only remain fixed hut increase in size. On the 
legs thus deformed, the liesh becomes loose and spongy ; 
but this makes them light also, so that however enlarged 
ihey may be in size, the patients can walk with great ease. 

These remarks of mine seem to be strengthened not only 
by the taste of the water of these lowlands, which is 
brackish and 1111 pleasant, but by actual experience ; for the 
people who are in better circumstances, and can get their 
water higher up, from the river Mnngatti, are seldom visited 
by this disease, while on the other hand those who drink 
the water of the neighbourhood snller from it much. On 
this account the E. f. Company has wisely ordered that this 
water should no longer he given out to the garrison, but wa- 
ter from the M.mgutti instead; and it has been observed 
that the malady has been miteh less prevalent among the 
troops since that time. I must add that the juice of the 
young cocoanuta is also very deleterious ; and n:y neighbour 
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(Mining tlj.-ii- -trwitt: 
ii tVU-iiiiiy. Tliey I 



trmd only lust n 



(April 1S02> in the town uf L'odlili ikwlf.-l 

+ A knoivlnljj'H nf tin; iinuiMiiomi may Ik Irani fnmi v.:ry early a K i-s. 
Hiu,il«,l,it ,a v3 ,\ l.^uukT'j c ],it,:iiii„:i:i uviv not ieiimmit ..f tin: <■*- 

inti'lm,- of tlio'i,:,,,,,*,,,,,,-, l.y -vl.-.uli juti-.U L..11 nr.. ... ■ .-ivi lly fa.omv.l IvU^ll 



turn to atli:ui]it to ..ail from Uoulii on tilt Sli-ut.. ,.] l/iU Inianili.i.i, itum tint 
n|..li 9lilr.il it (.until ■■! M.illL'.ilili t'lill.' i;i- -..I li..l,il.:il i.lil|'..iilllli i.f 1Im.1i-, to 

n ;.",.ln.t.-.h„,„ tl„. K„.l..„i ,l,„ r ..,„i til.' I n.LiiL,, , M m,*„la, j„.[i-v.-i, 
from tlie (UstiHiL Clii'Vai- :.i:.iiiii'" <) v.nt ljn oiijibl l.y iulanil linilu. (Cusilon.) 



LETTEltS 1'IIUM MAI.AliAK. 



and are f. il by exj.erienee u. be pivjn.lid.il. After Litis 

the avuae of which I take to be Uie rinvtkefbrii of the air 
t.lirou^li the emitinued lieut of the sun, m that, tlie thunder 
; ,nd lightning finding less obstruction, become im.re easily 
.liiiubinl iind tall to thcejulh with- diminished Ibrce. The 
rainy n.-iisoii sets in ;it tile end nf May or beginning of June, 
iind lasts till October, bringing j>er|ii:tual storms (if rain, 
often aenonijumied by violent, winds. It would be well 
■worth the trouble of any philosopher to enquire into the 
uause of this rainy season : and 1 consider it my duty to 
Bp^'cnbito ujH'ii it, Ijuoiuisf: Hie phenomena afford some clue 
to the decision of the question. 

In the hot season we find that the wind Hows entirely 
from the North find Wt.lt on which account .ships linn, 

also mi l.ii.in thai, ns, during tlitit time, the powe.i I'ul action of 
the sim enuses it quantity of viijiouis to actuninhtc in those, 
regions, and rain fhlls there as little as it does here, there- 
fore the N. W. wind iiiusfc drive these vapours in a south- 
easterly dire.-ti.tn, Mil t.ltey meet- the lnoiinliLi n ranges _«-liic-li 

Mit.y, Hiey are timed down hyjiolenfwil/ 

site slopes of tin: snine inniiiiliini, em- |, ; ,., tlie' rainy and' the 

sid,., tlie liiin* leuve „tf 1 the S. l""«i„'!ls L "d'n "i, ,'hlow 

just then the rains coin men <:e «n the Uoroimmdel Coast. 
And while we are on the subject of the weather, I must 
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ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 17 

observe that, in those conn tries, storms do not last so long 
as with us in Holland ;for, while, there, v. e often know them 
continue without intermission for two or three days, here, 
on the contrary, high winds never maintain their violence 
beyond ail hour or two, when a calm ensues, after which 
the wind, rises again : resembling in this eireunisfcanee the 
sudden whirlwinds ( Tin rmi/A wdiich navigators encounter 
in the tropics, and chiefly near the Equator. These storms 
com;: on very t;uio;dy, and ^eneridly on J as suddenly. First, 
a small cloud is seen, which increases rapidly, and then, 
whirled onwards by a strong wind, hursts in heavy vain. 
Ifc is very curious to observe how suddenly the clouds 
gather in the midst of a clear and hot atmosphere. It 
would scum that some vapours in the lower portion of the 
atmosphere are prevented by the powerful action of the 
sun's rays from collecting together; then, driven up higher 
than usual, they encounter a cooler stratum of air, by which 
they are condensed together with all the other vapours that 
meet them by the way (like the steam condensed on the 
lid of a tea-kettle) ; then, urged forward like an ever- 
increasing snowball, by the force of the wind and the heat 
of the sun, they become overcharged with weight, and 
finally precipitate themselves to the earth. A description 
of this kind of storm or something like itseoms to bo given, 
us in 1st Kings xviii. 44, 45 :— " Behold a little cloud no 

ld;:;;i.T fch.ni a mail's hand rose out of the sea and it 

came to pass in ton meanwhile that the heavens were black 
with clouds and wind, and there came a great rain." 
• In conclusion, I will note the effects of the rainy season, 
on our roadstead. This it closes up entirely and chokes 
wi(h sandbanks, on which the repelled waves break with 
violence. These sandbanks begin to form in the month of 
May, and are washed away in September and October. 
Their formation and their destruction arc. owing partly to 
the action of the river, and partly to that of the sea ; for, 
at the commencement of the season the river empties itself 
with great impetuosity into the sea, dragging with it a 
quantity of sand : on the other hand, the waves of the sea 
acting in the opposite direction, stop the progress of the 
sand just where the two bodies of water break upon eaclt 
other. This is the reason why fcho sandbanks at that time 
are constantly augmenting ; but, when the force of the sea 
subsides, and the river has still a vast weight of water to 
carry down, then the sandbanks are washed away again. 
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LETTER III. 



Dtscription of Cochin and Calicut — Conduct of bhe English tin™. 

I must now give yon a description of Cochin:* the place 
■where I am settled. It was wrested, as you are no doubt 
iiware, tiwi'tht-'i with iMiv.r flirts, from the Portuguese, hy 
the arms of our East India, Company. During the war 
with that nation, in the year l(iU3, the Admiral Kyklof van 
Keede was despatched from Bat.nvia with a Meet In brsiiwn 
this town ; but ttie Governor defended it with so much reso- 
lution that the attempts of the Admiral were foiled, and tlrn 
mortality annul;; his compelled him to retreat. The 

courage the "ulhmt sailor was not cooled by this failure. 
At tho close of the same year lie returned with a fleet, and 
after some ecifiicls a captain named Pierre d:i Font Hueet-ed- 
cd in making himself master of one of tiic gates; upon which 
tho Governor Igr.a.'io Sannemo oayiitnl.ued, la-irig allowed 
to march out with his troops and baggage, and' with all the 
Portuguese inhabitants with their false gods and images. 
This conquest took place on the 8th of January 1663 ; nod 
the anniversary in s:,il! eeleorat.ed Ijy a sermon in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening by tho display of banners and dis- 
charge of guns from the walls. 

Tbo principal founders of Cocliinf were Francisco and 

* In John Si.'-.ilmfl'V " TiciiuitLiliU' V.ivacei' mi'l Tkivi::.. int/j llin !.<■.(. r rn- 
vi!if;tS!-F*hu « ,■:( ;mJ KiEt Indies," we find the following. I- I ,n f.: (V,h i-i. 
nil.l.L- LLii- iliiN ]■;<::>.— " iHltin.r.. u.lk..- ;:i. Lll Ki: i:l i.iw ■. I i il.'lvl.: l.Wiii:,,, 
"viz ' the ohll ■•:;■}: in, :vinjj :.<■< -al u .iiul fi- i]„: "■ i .-l„,.v. The 

['„i!.ii2~1:a- <■■![ i! (".■) ! ;ti Imi:->,„. ,,: Jutim: O-.iW.n, Imuii-v it lit* hi-hcr 
" up the rivi: : t,\ llus Thiidi Li L , o^io! '„W.i':t Mi:ii:i.ur. whmc '.Lie- kin- tnj-.. 

'■ i,PliFU..|i<V, ', .in;. :.Ltlli:i-i| llli>ll tl!- LuilU |.f i, :L.T, il'lil 1 ■ t - 1 1 > ^1 ])■ ■■ -| ,Li-] 

(■,■!,;,,. , ! fi ■ ml " ..! i:i tho ., .. 

• the Port,igo ( *o."-(THA tiB ) ^ ^ ^ 

wtichiSrulfi-iy' fuipticd itsdf there into the an! In tin- >t;h- l:»U, 
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Alphonso Albuquerque, who visited this country in 1504, 
in the reign of King Emanuel of Portugal. It was after- 
Nvai.I-; hiuuli en'iuy./d tttid betsAitili'.'il uadi;] 1 Vti.ii.-u, su tlitit it 
bucamu one of the vvctilthit^t couiiuovuiu,! towns in the Indies, 
nrid whs ct-,::cw:] into an Episcopal Si-i: by tbo Iiom;;n Pon- 
tiff: Tin? [Vii-i,iigiK:s(i have still .1 tituki Bishop of Cuoliin, 
whose residence is at Goa or near Qailon .; but bo does not 
possess the slightest authority bere. This town formerly 



twi M il i'.-.Ji.i:: ^vi.nl'i p'.H'/ni:, lion, Mill .' ,..,T, f. ininlat ion. 

Bartulomeo eayfl, *' Cochin is a beautiful uiy, li^ilt by tii^ LViTti^ii/io, in 
Hi.! t.ntii r , L iV L = i < ■ turiv;it ol V.-iuk.-i'i f5,i;tl.x At fuliusn.. In IMS, it m 
'iy .1 llllti;]] iln-l 1 1 J J . 1 ■- " tiif- 1:1 .:n I iiiinrl of IVi.-r Vilri Tli! Ur, anil C. 
V.".lki~ri !>..-:■!:. «],.-, iradi! IhiirnsfllviM ii!.-:Sti .i! it, iiii.l wiin oarrjrtl oii' timti it a 
j'HiLi. rx:r. of rW.lv '- AfUr tb.li |n-r:i> 1 - 1 J Ill-ill I ill ll iHilli! bill "if i:- -l.-.i.T^d 
into s iMinli.m,,: fur Ibo I) [I'll F.ii^t inilia Company. It is inK-rtf-d'-il l.y 
b.-riiLtifuL stK. t.i : tbc aivoii.-.l i I iv< b" pr.iv:.l:;.l %vk!i r.:i kin..].-.:" n-.Litiiiy 
atid i.l ii- oiteil.i: i.i htrnngiy fi.i-liliat. Tim l.-.lf.-r in tills jkiv 177S, was jni]i- 

J .1 i - - ! 1 V.-it!: U..-.V G.lcll.--. i l[ li'.-.-, I, It iHl-.l i'E.lt.,11,!, llltiici- T.I J L .Ul-.- :U"LL .ji 

tbo Governor Adrien JStxaar 

Tl.is Adrian Van jlu.itit ban loft, a liS. amount oi" Cruiliiii iimluiiiii!; in 
history, trade, nimnii'jso-.ivr;;, t!i.i ei;:i:i>!n.> ami ivli,-[-in in' tiii -j . . ■ r i ] .-^ .'.v. It 
l-.L I.L ■ :i [;.| LV -.■■■! I line r.l- I i. li.r.v ill I,, in;- 1 1n: < 1 :.v.:i I; tilint liiT. .[.':■. i .:' M :l I.l : ..ir. 

auJ is uuduiibU-ill;-, a Uu-jujiii-ul i-iV. of' inu ivst mid ititi.itiiaii.ih.— II. D, 
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As regards the fortifications, they arc sufficient to protect 
the town against the natives, wlio do not understand the 
science of besieging, the methods of bombarding, &c. ; but 
they would not In: strong enough to resist a lai-gu European, 
force. esp>-riaiiy a-, the garrisi in, censis:.; tig of only ol)0 men, 

is inadequate to man. the walls. 

The circumference of i!ie town is tolerably extensive. It 
■would take a man a good half hour to walk round the 
walla; but the space enclosed by them contains several 
unoccupied portions. The streets are vetrnl.ii' enough, but 
the houses are tpiaint, ami built after the old Portuguese 
fashion. Each apartment has a separate roof. Tin' dwelling 
rooias a:;: not. levul wi : :s the grouch hot von imam I. several 
steps to roach the hall, which is the first apartment of the 
house : underneath are empty chambers, in which probably 
the Portuguese lodged their slaves, or stowed awav their 
goods. Most of the voms in the common honsi.s am plaster- 
ed, after the Hindoo custom, with cow dung, which serves 
for paving, and is renewed every week. They say here 
that such iloors ace nmoli more wholesome than stone ones ; 
it is certain at least that they retain the dampness in tho 

' The town of Cochin is inhabited by Christians, for the 
lleafhens are not allowed by their own laws to dwell in it. 
The inhabitant comprise, however, dilfcrent classes : there 
are the native Christians, the Topasses, and I he Europeans; 
the last, who form the most considerable portion of them, 
comprising also the mixed race, sprung from European fathers 
and native mothers This is the class chiefly employed in 
the service of the East India Company, though they seldom 
rise to higher oliiees than that of book-keeper. 

There is a very commodious roadstead at Cochin, in 
■which several ships from nil parts of the world annually 
cast anchor; as Malabar, situated as it were in the centre 
of the East Indies, is a convenient slntion for vessels to 
refit and take in water, fuel, and provisions (which articles 
arc good and plentiful here) before continiiin;.' their voyage, 
vessels from Batavia to Mocha, or from Persia and Surat to 
Batavia, touch here, ;:s w, ■! I a , r'tvin l i a in i Kr.glish '-h ips 
on their way to and from their Indian settlements. It ia 
also fret] ii en ted by Moorish vessels. It is true that none 
but small craft can enter the river, on account of the sand- 
batiks, above which there are not more than eleven 
or twelve feet of water ; and, in the rainy season, large ships 
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cannot remain in the roadstead ; but, about four leagues 
from Cueldn is a bay en. I Led .Muddy Bay,* where they may 
lie securely in. the mud. 

Next to idochin I shall place tin; capital of Jlakbar, Ca- 
lient.,"!- which lins been made famous hy Portuguese books 
ot travels, and also by its being the Heat of ("iovernment of 
the Zamorin. This town is called by the natives Kit rre- 
koviv, wlilcdi siifu itie.-s ftaiojop. The reason they give for 
Lids name is thai when Cb cram peruuial divided li: : i ki:i!_>-- 
dom, he gave to the Zamorin for his share only so much 
land as the sound of a cock crowing from its perch could be 
heard over. You must not suppose- that this town is in 
any way to be compared wit.li those of Europe, or that it 
comes up to (he exaggerated descriptions of the old Portu- 
guese travellers. 1 1, possesses neither wall, nor i'orlili cations 

of any sort, but is built irregularly along the shore. In. the 
bazaar or market place alone is there any order in the ar- 
rangement of the houses. These, which are mostly built of 
Stone and covered with the dried leaves of the palmyra 
tree, are of so miserable a description that they can bo coin- 
pared to nothing one sees anywhere else. Being a free 
port, Calient is frequented by various races. Among the 



s.il t V c I i'..r "ie: ■.v.-.-.?! 1 III ill.:, '.hiel; a::d . lilnv. It h i ,.];:;':...[ nil:! ;; 

(II I-.-.-:, within tin: l.i-l (■-■titrirv, In it iwl '.i J.'iv i;ivii( eylciil. A .-illiiUr (li'li'.sit 
exist., a; K.iri'i.kul aboat Hi) mil!* north .if ri.eliin, ami lli.i !uli-,iat.-.s-j ..t'tlii.-i 
I.i':lT ]>i;-...c, .11 a ]:.:; hi-.l! i.|icii ::-.v ::l.i|,;.:i:;r. ha.: leeeul iy ! i ci. br^iuht 

lo Cite riotiee (if til,: lliil.i, h Gii.Milineul.— H. 1). 

+ The well known city cf Uaiici-t, which ki c:vf.(.n\:icc<t ruch a vari-i-ratcd 
fate, lie- ..(I tl,.: sM.ccjivst, in tl.o l.L..an.lo of 11' 1.7 imcLii. It cm.-M. nirily 
i.i Iiijshm <■■:■]; -t n ;ut.~i .it ten k ii- o.nl, and i airily of Ice, cm rip:".*. I nf ]ia.im 
l.niiLciici: iii:erwov,ii -.:j;..iic;li cac:; ..itli-.r, -.n.L cov.:re-.l wi-h ]..;ij:i le.i.v.:-.. Of 
;i- 'y.a [■■i!il.iii;;> !i. (■■■(■ lire ivi-y few. Tim tortcc-i u! Calieet i ■ .if uiij I. i:ic(.!. i- 
al,lU]1v,(r lh:,;i til- city to which i! i:n (riv.oi i r h name. Tin; unlives of Mala- 
bar l.. li. -ij (but it was built by Vheramjitiitia'il fi om ,v]..in] .-,11 -In; petty MaJsbu 

j.viiK.-. .Lie .!. ..:;:. mled. Til!, citv v.(Lr. I' li-eil al jl. 111 tin: e.n.i,n.! i'V 'filmed 

hmlnl), will) ,li -I ■.;)■■ ■<! i:- ll .iii-i.-hlny mole ; e\p.,Hrll ircl.l Hie e. lim.-y the 

IniTcieei:- :il:.l factoid ol tie; !• leiju ...mi i al 1 1 ■:■ : ^e : i:-:;.:. -! al' the eec.'.a- 

liie .1:1.: -. : i: :l.'.l I-"--:', i. 1 .. : . I . ;. . e :, ; ..ill ..;.:. v.l I he |.:-^ . !.:■;■ ]ilali k. ill :.!;.; 
v. l.i.l:' -;;: |-..:ili.l;j:„' (Lot lie! 1., I.-.' t .i ll ;:]. 1 y 1 1..- ;■■..' -., .,:; :1 . .el I [.: I ■■■ Eiael; .-.; 
to i.iccc. hcca i-j ih.:.;c ;.l.c:t-.\ a.-; lie t(ed, 1 i'..ii_.liL ie.':i:M -■) :ii/: I! u :.>1 i-" i i :a 
.ne.le.l 1.1, .-in tocariv on w:u' a-nci-',. tie li.,l : . /fe V.-iyiyc 
If tl.r EM India. 
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Europeans, tlio English and French have factories there, 
the former being tho most influential. The Stool's also are 
in Li'oat. force, ami form tlio m^ioriiy rif the inhabitants. 
They are not very favourable to the English, whom the 
fear of the Zamorin alone prevents them from nttompting 
to expel from the city. Mr. Adams, the head of the Eng- 
lish in thu.se palls, never ventures into the streets unarmed, 
which is a plain proof of the fear Ins entertains of tlio inha- 
bitants. The English, depending on the favour of the Za- 
morin, do not refrain from injuring ,!,.. Mahometans in un- 
derhaml ways. They will inform tho bandits who lurk in 
the vicinitv, some seven or eight lea'/ue.s from the town, 
when the jloorish A hr«i<l<:* (or small vessels used for trail- 
ing along the coast) are about to depart with merchandize, so 
that they may take the opportunity to pillage them. 

Calicut, though still a couinieiviiii town, is falling into 

decay. IJany ships, both English, French and Moorish, 
however, keep up their trade with it, because there are no 
restrictions on commerce, with the exception of a duty of 
o per cent, paid to tho Ziinmyiu on all import-:, to enforce 
winch ho keeps oiHce.rs stationed here. As the Kognsh 
liave the largest business they arc tho most favoured by tho 
Zamorin, whom :ilso they often supply with money when 
he is in want of it. 

Mr. Adams, the bead of the English in this place, was 
brought up there from a child, and having, from his youth, 
traded with the people of Malabar, he acquired a familiarity 
with their language which gained (or him Hindi inlhionoo 
:nnoiig them. In consequence of this advantage, ho was 
chosen by the English as their ( lovernor. i icing an enemy 
to our Coin pa uv he incited '.he Zamorin (.■ i tho lai c war, him- 
self lending, in order to promote it, 100,000 lis dollars, with 
which [hat Prince defrayed the expenses of the war; — we 
have no reason to doubt this story, since he even sent Eng- 
lish ollie.er.s to assist the Zamorin, to defend Fort 1'aponctte 
■■mains', o-.ir arms. Nay more, when t .'hot wa was coin pi ere. 1 
by the Zamorin. and our people '■Npeiii'd, the. hnglish 
immediately erected a factory there, in order to secure tlio 
pepper-trad..-: this factory was destrovei.l when tho fort was 
re-taken. From all this, it is evident that the Dutch have 
but little good to expect from the English, and that they 
cannot prevent that people from playing their game slyly 
whenever it is in their power. The English cannot but 
look with envious eyes upon the great influence our Com- 
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j.iiiny possesses in India, and the confidence they inspiiv 
anuiiy the natiuii'. with whom they trade. It. would he 
lietLci- it' our neighbours would examine more closely into 
their own behaviour, and see whuther their arrogance is not 
the cause of the mistrust and dislike with which they are 
regarded. 

I will relate an instance of this sort of conduct which 
took place at Calicut in the year 1720. The English officer, 
second in command there, went out one day to drive in his 
carriage. It happened to be a day when the great national 
assembly of the Malabara was collected in the open air to 
deliberate on the affairs of the State. The Englishman, in 
order to shew his contempt for them, instead of making a 
circuit, drove right through the multitude, in spite of their 
en treaties that he should desist from such unbecoming 
conduct, which threw the whole assembly into the utmost 
confusion. On the following day, when the assembly met 
again at the same place, the Englishman chose to shew 
his courage by driving through it, again with some ladies 
who were in his carriage. This time the people were 
so incensed at the repetition of the outrage, that they struck 
tliirir hands to their weapons and cut the carriage to pieces, 
and the hero and his amadous had to escape wounded to 
their homes. Though this was no more than the misereant 
deserved, yet Mr. Adam?\ decla.vitiL' that the conduct of the 
natives was tnn:! ami inhuman, lid'r, Calient, and threatened 
to set the bazaar on fire. The Zamorin, who reaped so 
lunch profit from the Kngli.sh trade, managed to pacify him 
and to recall him to Calicut,, but as the bad feeling of the 
natives towards the English still exists, be distrusts them 
and spends most of his time at Telliehorry. 



LETTER IV. 



Youa laborious but honorable office being connected with 
military ahairs, it. seems lifting, in writing to you, to blow 
the trumpet of war, and 1 shall tberelbre proceed to relate 
the history of the last which occurred in Malabar. I wiU 
give you also a description of the forts situated in that 
country, that vim may conceive a elesirer idea of the whole. 

About 30 leagues south of the town of Cochin, is the 
Fortress of Quilon,* which was conquered by the Company 
from the Portuguese. It was formerly a town, but is now 
oyAv si petty foi l, sunt as the sea. wssshes, ami has even under- 
mined, a portion of th..> walls, it has now been resolved to 
reduce it on that side, so that some of the inhabitants will 
be forced to break up their houses, and lake up their sihode 
.v.iisi.Ui the walk This fort is of use in vesting the power 
of the Bajahs of Tnuaneero and of Signati, in whose do- 
mains it is situated ; and as asi outpost against the foreign- 
ers. e.jpi--ein!lv th'" Kn ii'lis.h, ivhese toiI. at An] en go is at no 
groat. distanee. The. 1'ortress of Quilon commands Urn bay 
( '.f the ssmse name; tolls are levied from the native traders, 
and licenses (jmssrv ) issued to them. It possesses little ter- 
ritory inland, besides the plsmi : on (he sea side the boundary 
is marked by a gate with four stone pillars. There are cer- 
tain stations in thi.-! [ivovine; 1 , .sucli sie; Tengapatnam in the 

* Colkro, Coilon, Coulon or Quilon, signiGcj. in Italavalim. a tank. It ni 
lmilt, a. II. £i!5 ; sliu] at mm time a pain" ni omiiilci al.lc impii!- tance. 
Ti-.t.- natives' of the o.i^ilaT la-pvi '.lu ;r ira iron: iU f-.n's-Jiti .n, in tho aimo 
Mana.i: ;l.h 111" liatii ■■■ <■! C.d.ii. l.,;:in vli, : . ir..i\L l iiv ,.r i,;lil o: i_ j L ■_■ ill 
Vnii i on. Ill tui'iaia- (i;iy-i tlii'L'.' mi iv ;i i;:va1 laiav tniiii! i:j in-, iii ii i niann- 
faetiiii- oi c :,t[. ..ii an. I j.intT.iv,: iir-iv. _al,^ha- 11 Mil. too tiv.it Aivhiiishop 
..i ("Si, ii. : ■ 1 1 5 1 1_ ,i:i i-in-licnr, t,:ir v—.i li,i,-, ivlMi at I f . .v :i i , 1 .. f : ■ i 1 tni:>. I i-iia; 
n.-el.-vxl iiv the lliitdi. — H. D, 
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south near C. Comorin, which servo principally as places for 
the despatch of letters, and fur cutting millstones and other 
storms used in the service of the Hast, India Company. A 
ffiHitl (leal of iiiiihji also is woven here, though the trade belongs 
to Tutacorin. North of Quilon are some other factories, among 
which are the greiit and little Aiwike, situated at the mouths 
of rivers, when; the Company stations corporals with seme 
coloured soldiers to prevent the smuggling trade in pepper. 

Tin,' factory of Kully Quilon is especially noteWurthv, being 
thefirst which tlie Ea.st India Company possessed in Malabar, 
'i'hc Rajah ...f Kuily Quilon was the first sovorcign who ad- 
mitted the Company into his territories, though ho would 
nut grant them permission to erect a fori,. Abonl +i](l j o(l(t It is. 
of pepper arc annually purchased by the Company in this 
place. 

Porcad is a second factory, situated nearer (.<> Cochin. This 
also bears the name of the kingdom in which it is; .situated. 
A considerable ijUiiniity oi' rice is produced hero owing to tho 
fertility of the lowlands. The Company obtain the saino 
amount of pepper here as in Kully Quilon. 

There are three forts belonging tn the C,-,n:.paTiy to tho 
North of Cochin, where more danger is to be apprehended 
from hostile powers. Crangnnoor is about 15 miles from 
Cochin in this direction, situated at abend of the river of tho 
same name. It was once, as the Portuguese travellers toll 
us, a considerable town, but is now merely a small, though 
strong, fortress, and it formerly served as a restraint upon the 
power of the Zamorin ; but this object has ceased to exist 
since that prince has withdrawn from the neighbourhood, 
and the Company's territories have hoon extended, particu- 
larly during the late war. The fort serves now as an out- 
post against the Rajah of Cranganoor, a very feeble poten- 
tate, and yet. nii.in: against the baja.li of Pomid. whose terri- 
tories bo on the opposite side of the river. It is also of use 
as a preventive station against, the smuggling trade, and the 
tran-it of ;n iiLil.'ited pa.tb ; as well as in h: vying certain tolls 
for the East India Company. The .station -J Pali port is in the 
same province ; it is situated at the mouth of the river Cran- 
ganoor, which la.hs ialot.hc sea three miles from the town n!' 
the same name, and takes its name from a d.riimj quay which 
was formerly garrisoned, but is now abandoned, ,'is there is 
no enemy to be feared in the neighbourhood ; and the place 
is only tenanted by a corporal and a few black soldiers. Like 
other forts it is used as a preventive station. 
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Chctwa is smother fort about I •! leagues from Cochin, send- 
ing partly to protect commerce, and partly as a defence 
against the Ziiitioi'iii, wlni.se dominions lit: contiguous. It 
stands at the mouth of the river, and, is at the present mo- 
ment, the strongest fortress in Malabar. Us erection 7 or 8 
years ago coat us a severe war which lasted several years, 
and tho history of which is worth relating. 

The East India Company having resolved to build a new 
furl* L f «vi: ord.-ts to li. Kotel, the ( 'ommaridant of Malabar, to 
linisli ii. its speedily as possible. This alarmed the Zainoni:. 
■who knew it wiu* intended to curb his power on this coast He 
aceerdingly left no means untried U> impede its progress; and 
not succeeding by fair methods, he determined to try force-. 
The fort was now almost completed; and he saw that the time 
for his attempt was come. He was encouraged by learning 
thai the garrison, consisting of 4.S men, werv lodged outside 
the half finished fortress, and that none of the requisites had 
been provided for its defence. This shewed (lie greatest 
want of foresight in the Commandant, who had received, in- 
telligence "I' the intended a It lick, and i .u^hl therefore to have 
increased his garrison, to have made convenient places for 
artillery, and ordered his men to keep within the walls, and 
be on the alert. The Zamorin perceiving his advantage, 
crossed the river at night with 601) men, who were soon fol- 
lowed by more : and all was effected so quietly, that about 
4 o'clock in the morning of Jan. 22nd, i "io, they surprised 
the soldiers who were sleeping in their huts before the fort. 
They took i,o ilight in great alarm, and die Zamorin obtained 
possession of the place without striking a blow. Near the fort 
wan a ; >■:';/'/(■: H- of the Kasr, Iniiia Company built, of palm trei ■■, 
t he interstices filled with earth and mbbish so as to make a 



■ Tho fcllminr; jm;i-itoi tl:L= transaction i.: ni'.'.a bv Ci|:tairi Aj n:::lcr 

11. unite. n. w!::, ; i.i,-; E.i,t hit;.'-! h- ■.,-<■,■:! v.-i^v,. liUvui.i 

1723. " Til.. D«E:::i v.vi'.i lmLlrtLcii; til* furl ( f Chstiva, runl tlif Z.<.n:..rin cut 
" soma of Ilia men under the disguise u£ l:i i.-i.-ur.-is to ^aiiiL.ivt,'. l.v i)u:m. 
" ii'i'l ■■• c,V,: ;, | 1 1: 1 :Mi; r ■/ 1 1 f : -i::^r t:-.: It., Hi. '1'1.„ ;.-,i-„ M...,i .-^is:.. 



tuuotl to 1« tit Cncliin v.'!. u: .'n I ills u:i;u urrivul. ir.il by a Court Martial 
! he w™ oroteiiced to be shot, which Hucitem-e T saw <*xe..uted. Tim Ziiiinrin 
eauscd the English flap to bo ii .i.-t.M, .~j.il the act wji destroyed." — Trass. 

■t A f "Vi'l.'l | J ■:|ii-M - - t-.. b- :1 *ia.l]l l 'l liiii il v ill.-..;.: i ■ i- b.ilnl. p. 
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twork to which the fugitives hastened announcing their 
rtune. Ensign Sfr.el,-, who was in command of tlie place, 
■od tilth tiiliu«.s with c(i]ifiti!ni::t.iim, uml liiivingbut a very 
garrison, while the enemy's force whs continually in- 
iig, he made uu attempt to expel them. For this neg- 
anital sentence was pn.imumred r^iinsi dim bv i.Si" 
oil of Justice sitting at Ceylon, God knows with what 
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At length on tiie 1st Feby. tin: Commandant resolved to 
sault the place, and scale the walls ; but oh folly ! when tho 
troops reached the wall*, thev foun.l that thev had neglected 
to bring sealing hidden, and were coiiserrnontlv forced to re- 
tire foiled, wilh die l.v* of HO men. The Zam.nhi f.,ok ad- 
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standing among the officers, and partly to the faint-hear ted - 
ness of Captain Pluis, the second in command, who trembled 
at Llii.' sound of cannon, the attempt failed. For when the 
besieged beheld our men advancing, they were so terrified at 
their fininboi-s that they rushed out, of the fort on the oppo- 
site side ; and those of our troops ivlio were stationed there, 
mistaking the cause, of the sally, and imagining it was an as- 
Siiii>, upon themselves, wore seized with n sudden panic, and 
ll( il in disorder. The enemy, belli ildiug this u inspected di- 
version, mustered courage and relit rued to tlie forsaken for- 
tress; and there is no doubt that had they understood how 
to follow up their advantage, Ui-.y might have completely 
I'outi.'d our army, by cutting oft' their passage and obstruct- 
ing their retreat, as there is no beaten road or path through 
the forest which surrounds the fort. This fruitless result of 
the expedition created universal consternation, which was 
increased by the rumours which began to fly about, mostly 
originating in an apprehension that tin: allied princes were 
about, to desert, us; the Rajah of Parve in particular, who, it 
was reported, was about to attack tlie l'i>rt of Ci'aitgaitoor. 
Hearing this, tlie C-.'Uiina^daut re-oi \cd to abandon our pag- 
gor at t.'hetwa, in order that, the garrison might not be cut 
oil', and lo remove it in order to a.ssist i:i strengthening Cran- 
ganoor. 

Things remained in this state f 111 the end of the year TTIG. 
when William 1'akkor Jaeoli? was despatched from I'atavia. 
as Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. He had .served in his 
youth as Lieutenant in the Nav) . and had never been engag- 
ed in anv other campaign. With him were associated Major 
Hans Frederic Berkmau, who wan experienced in the mili- 
tary affairs of "Malabar, having passed many years here ; and 

<' lander Johannes Hertonlierg, who was lo supersede 

Ketel in the management of mercantile affairs. They 
brought, with them a splendid army composed of Kuropeaos. 
Javanese, T'alinese and others, to wltf.UU were joined the 
troops of the Kajah of Cochin, so that they wen: well pre- 
pared to carry on a campaign. Their first attempt was 
upon the stronghold of Papnnetti. "When they reached the 
anchorage up the river called Caro, about a quarter of a 
league distant front the enemy's pagger, the General gave 
notice of bis approach by discharging three pieces of artillery. 
This was answered by three shots from the enemy within 
the fort, who meant by this to shew that they were prepar- 
ed to await the attack of the General and his army. The 
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latter advanced as soon as it was morning, resolving to at- 
tack tilts pagger on tlnve points at once ; which was achiev- 
ed with such good effect that before 10 o'clock the enemy 
displayed a (lag of truce. Owing cither to tin; state of in- 
toMcatiou iut') widcl* most of the j nirLclj olliccrs (except 
the Major) wore plunged, or to some other cause, do regard 
was paid to this signal ; and as our array had by this time 
mad'.: it-*; If master of the two tirst trenches, the enemy per- 
ceiving that their flag of truce was disregarded, retreated 

within 1,1 j e third entrenchment, which was very strong, and 
now well supplied with men. Here they defended themselves 
with great courage, inflicting considerable Joss upon our 
troops ; and when at length they rig:; in hoisted thu flag of 
truce, it met with more. attention, and a treaty was conclud- 
ed by which they agreed to evacuate the fort with arms in 
their hands. Hut an unfortunate accident occurred, caused, 
it. wa.s sa.id, by (he Europeans who were within the fort. 
The powder magazine w as .set im fire, t hn-t it- might not fall 
into the hands of our army, whilst the Zauioriii's troops were 
in toe aet of leaving the foit ; many were burnt, and several 
ctliers rushed so violently on our ladders in order to escape, 
that some of our soldiers were pushed oil' and fell to tho 
ground, which infuriated them so that they struck at the hea- 
then multitude with the butt ends of their tire-amis; and the 
more the poor wretches attempted to def-nd 1 beiasel ve< Ihe 
more violent they became, and they cut down such numbers, 
I hat according to one reckoning three thousand of the enemy 
were killed within and without the fort — others say one 
thousand. The fort was afterwards dcsl royed. a ad c ,ni . ilcte- 
ly ra;:cd to the ground. The boni:S of the dead ruaaii:iai for 
many years in the surrounding fields, a memorial of this 
great defeat. 

The heathens received a great shock by (ho result of this 
battle. In order to follow it up, some of our vessels were 
sent to attack Chetwa by sea. On arriving (here, no enemy 
was to be found. At first it was supposed that they were in 
concealment, and we did not venture to approach too near, 
lest they should fall upon us ; but at length on receiving 
certain intelligence that they had deserted the fort,, our men 
entered and found not a. soul there. Our ( leueral afterwards 
ca.pt.ured several I'aggers, Mapowvaue, Towt.amburi, Ava- 
torti, and Ourganoor in I he land of the Paliat ; and gained 
a decisive victory over the Zamorin's army near Ourgauoor 
The Baliuesc pikumen did Mm great .service in this battle, 
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rushing furiously ijtl Ihe 1'oe, ;lih] terrifying them so mttcli that 
they dreaded them more than the Europeans, as men from 
whom no fpiartor was to be expected. It the General had 
chosen to advance his victorious banners, ho could no doubt 
have made himself master of the Zamorin's Court at IVmany, 
and of Calicut itself ; but whether private reasons of his 
own induced liini not to do this, and therefore not to con- 
clude peace that year (which lie might have done on ad- 
vantageous lenus, and thus have spared Ihe Company i:os(.- 
|'. | . | • i i. l-.r r I Ii^.uli^ . .iir.j .n^r. s I,. I I,. ( I I., r 

coi:s.ideraiio>!s iveighcd with him, we will not now pause to 
enquire. Nothing was done in the rainy season, (which is 
nut adapted tor carrying on warlike operatiun-;) ; but at fin; 
close of the year, Patrieotti was taken, and a noble pagoda of 

the 1'oeiiftoar Namboori was pillaged by (he I'.alinese and 
ol. ;[!■■]' colmtved si it licr-, kIe h"i]gh lie* (Jen-end, fur rens. hh nf 
his own, liad issEEed a strict prohibition. The Javanese sol- 
diers, attracted by the booty, broke this prohibition, and 
obtained a quantity of gold and silver article^ and precious 

'lies;, which the Europeans, not daring to disobey, could 
noi share. J base obtained many heathen idols from these 
spoils which I keep a. 1 ; relies. Shortly after this followed tho 
peace concluded in 1717, so that the reinforcements sent 
from Batavia were not wanted. 

In conclusion I shall add that diirry-six leagues u> the mirl h 
in the kingdom of Colastri is the fort of C'ananorc, which on 
one side is washed by the sea, and consequently could not be 
easily blockaded* This fort serves as a bulwark not only 
against the power of the native monarch, but also against 
the Moors, who have a prince there called A.li Rajah. The 
latter has up to (his time been a good friend of the Company, 



ll'^iingj ,',! r„ll.eii : i iviujig to tbe first clasa of the Indian prinns * * * ' 

The capful of the kingdom of fJanrranre, calh-d nl.-o CVl.iimK li™ in ihr. h\- 
titndo in" ! I '- r."', Tiia h Ll: oi![i^iii.;!]''i I'.r 1 1n? I'crj n uric. T!u> n-h.'l,; snr- 
! ■ni.iliriK ili.-liid, v. !.i,-li , sli'i-lrt loniuiis tli" linrll], i':ir M'Amt Ij.lly, is 
[-.t'.i il-l;.v. >v 111.' .1 .' j win. li'.v iiirniiv l.v iiirniii'. Tlir-i- isL-m' .inT.i 
ill',; n; end. mod l,y I'iir.y. Arvinn. I'edtiny. ami oth-.T Main-, aiith.v.i. Tiioy 
nnif v]i'.-m„il ■,-<■-, i.„ iil.li.'f t'ii.il"--, I'll" iii-i.li! «!] l:lv A i ijju.l! ii i.-.l.iii,:.,, 11, ir 
ilihI ,';n>-.iiv,-5:i t.1i l . sm ,U n¥».U ii-liidi Kill i'i-i'ni (",' i;i ti. I": '-hill. Tim 
li':' , lli v.l.i..!. v.i-.-.i : ; ,-.n.i ul.i I- ir :i li r.| iiLii ■"■n :]i'M:ii. : l.-ir. .i.li' ■■! ^lnant 

1 ii.'llv. This m.r.niCiin, ivhitli fi irns n n: l' <u' li:'.nU:uiii, li<\< in (hi- ill it a I" 
■ ■I" VI' ;V ; and here Malabar or Malaysia, p-nina-ly s.i calbil, mils."— Vngagt to 
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tran. dieting business with them, and supplying them wiUi 
cardamoms ami turmeric. 

From all this history, you can form a good idea, of the 
power ,iii(l means of the East India Company in Malabar. 
Other Kuropoan nations have groat possessions here. The 
E:i.gli-li have a fort ea'led Anjengo,* south of Quilon ; it is 
tolerably strung, an it has need to be ; for there are many 
enemies in the neighbourhood, and it has often l>«en attack- 
ed. In the north they have a l'"i't nailed Ttlht'lierry, !«;- 
tween Calicut and Cananore, which of late years they have 
considerably strengthened. 

The poor Danes have also a residence in Malabar, called 
Eddawa, resembling a miserable hut, rather than the dwell- 
ing '•■!' a commercial officer. It. is situated three leagues 
south of Quilon. This nation has fallen quite into obscurity 
in tin 'no parts, from its want, of money ami inllueuee ; so 
that the natives last year (1722) refused them lodging, there; 
upon which their Superintendent repaired to Quilon to dwell 
for a timo under our protection, and in the sequel to Traa- 
(juebar a faetury of tlioi:-:- (.:; the Coronal iniol Ccast. 

Hero then you have a sketch of the European settlements 
in .Malabar, together with an account of the late war. I hope 
yon will not lake it, amiss that 1 have related all the cir- 
cumstances without keeping hack anything, and without, 
sparing the managers of the war ; for it seems to me that 
tin; wliole truth of such things should bo related without 
disguise, though tliis rule is but little regarded by historians; 
of the present age. 

■ Atiji'iilju 1 .1 n .,..:■!■ u.li'.i, J , r 1 

or Evo cocoa tiwse, was for many years an English factory and a place of 

P.irt :in:l e.-r.'-lrli] ,<>.U:.." Cain-. H,., tn-ii.rire!^ ™ : -. -11 'at 

Aa'y.". :<:.<,. lui i :i.:t.<::::u:, ..: tliU >v,'. ( n.siit!: -=i Lt si-.j lulus' Ui :i 

MLuit.ii- i, i.nJ Abbf Cai'ual'j Hi-wvv jf ih.j Imliiia.— H. D. 
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jl:>s;ri;>tion at Caua.r.1, Viiigorla, Q03.-a.Dii tho Customs o£ tha Portuguese in 

'j'HE pleasure you have always taken in tlio .study of his- 
tory, and of its sister science geography, induces me to give 
you an account of smue countries lying to the north of Ma- 
labar, and in some measure belonging to it : as it contains 
factories fortified in ancient times by the Company, which 
are under the management of ils otiict.T, who bears the title 
of Command ant of Malabar. Canara, and Vingorla. 

Canara is a kingdom adjoining Malabar on the north, sub- 
ject to an independent Prince, who is much mum magnifi- 
cent and powerful than those of Malabar; though the religion 
of the inhabitants of the two countries is nearly identical. 
The East India Company possess no jurisdiction whatever 
in this place, and are only tolerated there as merchants, 
driving a good business in spices, sugar, &c. 

This kingdom produces many peculiar commodities, such 
as sauda! H'ond, which is found there in great, abii ndrnnv. a* 
well as rice. We might call it the granary of all Northern 
India ; indeed the I'.i-L India C.aupauy an; often obliged to 
get. rice Iron! iiere ibr the consumption of Malabar and (..'try ion. 
The Portuguese send ::. fleet annually to occupy the seaport of 
Canara, not only fur tin! purpose of supply in;.; theiji selves 
with rice for Goa and other parts of India, but in order also 
to prevent then- enemies tho Arabs from obtaining any pro- 
visions there. 

The city of Canara, where the Raja!; holds Ids Court, lies 
some leagues inland, and is connected with the seaport by a 
fine road, planted with trees, which the inhabitants are 
obliged to keep in excellent order. This road is su secure that 
any stranger might go arid sleep therewith bags full of 
money, ami nobody would molest or rob him ; for, if such a 
thing occurred, the people in the neighbourhood would I". ■ 
not only severely | punished, but would be forced to make 
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flood the money to the owner. Indeed the laws of the Hin- 
doos tn prevent rubbery arc admirable. At Burnt itsuli* a 
eity with sti many tliemf situ i jiiisubilimf . the iiiou-huiidize 
lies out under open tents, as sate as if it were locked up in 
our storehouses. 

Vingovla, lyiii£ some miles behind (lea. was fomerly also :i 
fket.i ivy of the Kast India ( Imupaiiy, v> ln-re a uonsiderable trade 
was earned on, but they Wi-re lalely foreed to abandon it on ac- 
eonut of tin eo'athiued Ldlaehs of tin; Mr- al Govern. >r. and the 
?>larasyn cobbers under Mara J'"?.ja, a rebel who devastates 
the empire of the ilt.ijrrd with li. .■ end sword. '1'he Maho- 
metans have indeed, sine:- thit time, pe. ipn.-.ed to re-tore this 
ji lace to th e Company, hut the. odor lias been refused, the 
more so as the trade lias been h-ansii-i-red to Surat 

While I am occupied with thi-= part of tin: country, I must 
a.dd some description of Goa," as it lies between Cauai'a and 



* There isn ].-.;. -Mil llinfc ll I<1 city of i; u n:w .iVL.nlii. lnifd by n siiiHm 

in-!: t.t tin- n-i l lii;-.t its li\,\\srs mny -Hill hi- .-.■i-u in rra! :ll nvitti,::- hoW 
l!ic n;,:,:r ( . Thu I'jli'iivhlg Elms ill iillusiiJii t«i tlii.i Li-jammi uay Hlly Lo iu- 
bsi-iuJ in lliia place. 
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V injuria. 1 1 is C' .nsidered hv i K t^-iii'W*, - \ ■ m hooey, 
the eapitd of the Indies, anil here a viceroy sent fram Por- 
tured has his sent, of government and holds hit: Court It is 
sr.m'oiently strong on the sen, side and the moles are pro- 
tected by forts ami dykes : hivt ill has nearly fallen into de- 
cay within, and i> destitute of inhal lilnnts, excepting the ec- 
clesiastics, who have a convent here, the artizans, and the 
poor people. The upper cho'se-. have retreiited to the envi- 
rons of the town on iiceotn>t of ihc iosahihrity of the climate : 
and (lie river hanks ;>nd islets are adorned with flourishing 
farms ar,<\ pknt.-me.ns of cocoa and other fruit trees, on the 
profits of which I luy siihsist.. The wdiole island of (Ion is 
fnrnislied wilh such like farms, as is also the esse with Sal- 
sette in the north, where tlie Jesuits play the master, and 

It would he considered a disgrace by the Portuguese 
[■"idalgos, to follow any trade, but the Jesuits look on 
such employments as honorahle, ami they are in fact the 
chief traders of these parts. We need be under no ap- 
prehension that the f'ortugui'se will e;iuse any injury to our 
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commerce here, for they are devoid of any knowjedjfc of bu- 
siness, and what with thd- indi^'nee sinl their fraudulent 
conduct which has destroyed all confidence in t hem, they are 
held very low in, public estimation throughout the Indies. 
But they are great lovers of fine, title*, High oiliees and 
generals are all the talk among them. An office which with 
us would le filled liy ;i small tradesman, must needs require 
a general with them. For each ship of war, they have 
a Va/>ila,no di Marre Guerre., and a levy of captains, 
lieutenants and ensigns itesidea. It would he a great 
mistake however to suppose that their piiy is piv > porti onate 
to their titles. A captain receives less than one of our Ser- 
jeants, and the llesident of Panoor assured me that he had 
ou'y twenty golden fauurtzs or shillings per month from the 
king, for his maintenance ; yet these tantieme n like to cut 
a figure. Isot satisfied with having one umhrella carried 
over ins head, a man. of high ra.nl; requires t.wo or throe, or- 
namented ndth hanging fringes and silver buttons. The 
lieaiers must be Ka.tfres, clui.hod in red coats, and these are 

V, I I Mil'' ■■ In'! ll.il U"l'. . ■! I llil. 

As ['fict it pti i.j'l ici llj'j iIjv.' tljat j:ij C'me, 
And the bright sun sl.iiioitiri the unu-lilu fl.ior 
A., it 5ho[ti! ijLn: r. th'"i.in.l:it vciird Ul l I'.:ii]. 
And, still more fftir.nl fur u-r-sjtli .!i::l pride, 
WIi>tu iziiiL-^ in': f:n'i'ijcU lived and died, 
^ a, 11m". £:-i-;l.i ..ii v u-li.-.^ il:^:..l |--.i'.v.-i- 
Kurd™! li'-l u'er ils destined hour. 
The " mighty city"— ere it feii 
Whore earth's preod princes loved to dwell, 

To those they honoured and they feared. 

And, darker than the sculptured lomli, 
All pomp and praJefca ages lay ^ 
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at'compnisif-il l>y other Kiitfros hearing long swords called 
h'.yv.;ir/a,->h-::, who act as bravoes for thoir masters. For, as 
their incomes are so slender and their state so imposing, 
these slgnors often betake themselves to schemes of plunder 
ami as-sas-i nation ; and every year they despatch an expedi- 
tion against their hereditary enemies tho Arabs, in the hope 
of obtaining booty, of which however in these days they do 
not gain much. 

There is no place in the world whom Lin- is less regarded 
than here. Scarcely any enquiry is instituted into eases of 
murder, moreover the h'ida.lgos or noblemen cannot be pun- 
ished for crimo in the Indies, but must be Pent to Portugal 
for trial ; and this is rarely done. Their vice and dissipa- 
tion art? excessive : they surround them solves with troops of 
Hioj'id-: fv;.j o]' dancinir L'ir's. row with them in their Onni- 
biurn on tho rivers, and spend their time with them in ail 
sorts of amusements. These Bayaderes are, for Hindoos, 
very pretty. In their dances they move not their feet alone, 
hut all their limbs. They attire themselves very gaily, with 
bracelets and golden ornaments, and exercise great fascina- 
tion over the pleasure-loving Portuguese. 

The Portuguese ladies are not better conducted than their 
husbands. When a man of any rank travels abroad, be does 
not leave his wile at home, btit, Kikes care to shut her up in 
a convent, Indeed the jealousy of the husband* goes so far 
that they remark if any man speaks to their wives, and not 
unfrequeni.ly death is (be penalty he incurs. 

The Viceroy here is tin; highest in command; he remains 
for three years only, unless the Portuguese sovereign should 
pro'ong the term. He has t.u'o residences, one in the city, 
called the Gasa. di Pulvcv?.. and the other, where he commonly 
sojourns, outside the walls. He holds audience every morn- 
ing ; standing under a ea.uopy ; and takes his meals alone. 
His Court circle is considerable : and he makes a good sum 
out of the presents ■vhich the inh.'bb .Hit s, according to cus- 
tom, must offer at his coining and going. In the interreg- 
nums between the departure of a viceroy and the arrival of 
his successor, the Archbishop or Primate takes the reins of 
Government, and then the Clergy have their turn in the ap- 
pointment to offices. 

The Ecclesiastics here arc innumerable ; Hindoos and na- 
tives of Lanark we'd as Kuropeaiis — so that there are much 
fewer soldiers than priests. The reason why so many na- 
tives enter the priesthood, is that they maybe spared the 
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insults uf the Portuguese, who treat all black men as if they 
were slaves. 

The Portuguese trade in the Indies is of little value. It 
makes a great noise when two ships from the mother country 
arrive together in the year at (!oa: and these come more for 
t.ln' purpose of providing tin: inhabitants with necessaries 
than for commercial enterprise. Each has on board more 
than forty b-ccleslaslies of various orders. Tobacco is cbarg- 
ud with heavy imposts, the produce of which is assigned es- 
pecially to the Queen for her private purse. It is neverthe- 
less an article of great consumption ; boin^ not only nscd by 
the Portuguese in nil parts of India, hut exported also to 
foreign nation? in Euro])!', the Hutch takingno small share of it. 

The most, profitable trading voyage of the Portuguese is 
that to Mozambique. Here they si;II linen and other com- 
modities, and purchase in exchange many slaves or Kafl'res, 
whom they convey to Goa, where they fetch a good price. 
They carry on commercial trail sac Lions with ( 'hina likewise, 
where they possess an island called Macao, The Macao mer- 
chants have for some years kept up a brisk intercourse with 
Hatavia, Hie Chinese junks lia\ jug kept, aloof. But not more 
than one or two ships visit Goa during the course of the 
year, and these part with most of their caigo, consisting 
principally of Chinese luxuries, as silks, tea, sweetmeats, and 
sugar, at Cochin and Ceylon. There is no nation in the 
world so fond of sweetmeats as the Portuguese. They 
always hand ihein about on their soeial visits. Hut, for wine, 
beer, and strong liquors in general they have no taste : in- 
toxicaf ion is of rnre occurrence among them. The Dutch on 
the contrary drink to such an extent as to expose themselves 
to the reproaches of the Portuguese and the Natives, who 
commonly call us Jliilt-tiulrw brhidon or Dutch drunkards. 
The English are liable to the same imputation : they are 
greatly attracted by the Persian wines, and by Punch, which 
is made of the arrack of Goa. I must remark, by the way, 
that though in Eni'limd they talk a great deal about the Pro- 
testant religion, the English in India allow themselves to be 
very much mixed up with members uf ( lie liomish commu- 
nion, generally having 1 heir children baptized by the Priests, 
and marrying Roman Catholic wives. 

Having thus far extended my account of the Europeans at 
Malabar and the neiid ,1 nenhig places, which T tms; you will 
not find tedious, 
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MniaKar an exiiensivc cettleinGtil in llio [Vitdi Kail India Company— Tta fin- 
]>Qrfcmce— Remarks an ihi- dntio.s iiiciLinb-.-iit. mil our t,'iiraiiiat,d.-itiU— Kn- 

As the fare of ■ n: c Statoaml T-}i ■ - ]::■■ .sperrt.v <■!' enin.innrce, 
have always concerned you deeply, 1 have no doubt that you 
will peru.ie with pleasure tin; account (if the Company's trade 
in MalnW, and the importance it has attained on this coast - 
tin: met hods of liiaintaiuiiiji- it, and its vast- wealth, which 
influence in a p-eculiar iriiimmr the welfare of our country.* 

Malabar is considered by the East India Company aa an 
(■■xpi'iiriivr; sottk'ini'iit, for the profits obtained on the goods 
which are here sold are far iron, defraying the expenses re- 
tpnred fir i is sup] Kill. Von will easily understand this, when 

■ III 1 602 tin- Itui.oh lla;'. India Cii3i|viiiy his f.irlU'.-o. l.y the amalgama- 
tion of -a-n'iiil difloivnt, i:i.iii]in:iim i inn- iinili-1 1. ily. The nii'itihi'i-s ivsth 
invr 1 .-.[ v.irii n;i :i..-; :<■■ t > o hido ann ,.: i. .:.].•■ v. :ir v. iih Orion t.i I ]i.t.ti- 
'iiui'.l f.ol-. .11.'! t;:. I I oiioia .1 .[l-i;^ I . hK.:|-i li-.T. ["in- Illliliy 

V. .1 1 h ■' [i'i'iI'i r ill I..' 

tion the Company despatched a fleet lit i'h.im h-.ii ■. i -.:^ : . -. is n i.ii]i]»irt_tu tkeir 

j .-Li 'mi: i-iv.;. -■ :lio r-.ir-.'iL.n..r. r. nui too ho : - til'- lie. v. ;1: ii.-.:i. nr, f:v.. iionlly 

i . [ Li.- l .,i,i'.o,-o.l oaoli Hb.-rii] th.i Iii.li.m It to nil till : .i(,-i many ,-oti- 

ti !..■(. i tlia'. t.lirr „r.] li -:\. ,:-\ty of tli- Jliivii iva-i i:H:::iniiiul. hi than kn!i ;i 
o-ontiiiy tln-y Lu,-; -;il:m (ii'.;iiv,y.-.[ -i]iv.-nr.-.:i ..■[ Ih.'H I'lra.jjcst vtsrls, and 
t.hi;.i oindo lli.:iiiM-ii(i- i.L-i-t.-i H n: l l io I I v. tin.; . !■. -I.i .ioih.ii of tlm iin^i- 

tiiue junior ..f the Fortiiq.io*.-, tin' fjnt.-h hnmd n.i dilih-'ilty in attaokinp: ami 
capturing Ihoir si-.tlemcjit;- nr. load, .mil the hi ily nf military storca ami nil- 

iir.mii.i.,,1 whhh tlicv i-s-in.-.l ill tiio-ir ionial c [V.i-U, tn riisi I sr ■.ii.iy hi i.lit-ir 

advantage, as tin; ma-n/itioi ami fortivs-o' i-nnUimil very tiling ncccasaiy 
5 ... Ll: fui l.homr-olvo.s .-.nil Lilt j j-f«-eoii:ii n <>i t.n-i: o.o—no.roLi pro;. ■.:*..:. .Si: oh 
ivs.. tin- m-i;ihi nf the grivit prio-j.naty of the Jhaoh Knft India Company. 
Last, afi.r tin' lape (if a hundred and fifty years, the Company hi-Rau to do- 
.:liii. : i.v.liil' to many concurring circumabuWH, chiefly from the ajKcnlation 
,aiul inarii-c of !.ln; Cuvwiini.'nt a:id nion-hnn'..', ami ij..i tij.lly froiii the innn- 
mcrable wars imvhioh they heisliio oii.niir, ,1. S L -:1 iioiu-iit" air( v FivLiU-iuon; 
hn....iiiiri" n jji-ny t-> iiitei na! faotiisi, ut the ut-atk o: the niuivof, foil iiom thoii- 
oia^ii. i n.i !ho I'.i j;i if-h su(-n -i piilinih-il a novn'r nl.ioh iva. iinnhlo hi laniii- 
tain it-eli .'ith.'i- l.y lnti.1 <,r swi.— H. D. 
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you learn that a sliip of 145 feet is sufficient to provide the 
settlement tic.it imly with iiierehand b.e, consisting chiefly of 
arrack, sugar, spices, tin, copper, Sic, but also with all the 
provisions requisite tor a year. But, on the other hand, the 
maintenance of the garrison, it- munifbe;, and its servants, 
who may be reckoned at present at 1,200 souls, costs a large 
sum of money; and if to tliis wo odd the extraordinary ex- 
penses ivhich have 1 incurred liy the ( Vnnpany for some 
years past, by lln; erection of anew dispensary, rice-ware- 
house, hospital and powder liiagaziiio, a now fort at Ohetwa. 
and a smith's shop, which are now almost completed — and 
also the expenses they have still before them in the establish- 
ment of a new factory at I'ore^d. and tin; occupation of the 
two forts of Cananore and Quilon — it is evident that their 
outlay must far exceed their profits here, without mention- 
ing their expensive wilts, the last of which cost nearly two 
millions. 

You must not, however, conclude from this statement that 
this settlement is a useless position to the Company, and 
that it were better to abandon it ; for there are weighty rea- 
sons for its retention. The first is that we may remain mas- 
ters of the pepper trade in Malabar, for it is Certain that if 
the Company were to quit this place, (.he Portuguese would 
endeavour to obtain possession of it. They already affect to 
have claims upon it, and say arrogantly enough that "the 
Company arc keeping it for their king." Still more would 
(he lardi.-b -ti ive in gel hold of it ; for they have no com- 
mercial station in all .Uahi kar that can at all be compared 
with this, lor abundance both of [>eppcrand of other goods. 

In the second place, Cochin is very useful as :i provision- 
ing station ibr vessels selling from Uatavia i.o Mocha, or re- 
turning from iSurat and Persia, to But a via. They can obtiiin 
here not only very good water (fetched from Uie river Man- 
ga t.ti), but also ahunda.iice of victuals si t. a cheap rate, such as 
poultry, pigs, cattle, fisli and fruit. For this reason Euro- 
pean vessels visiting the Indian coasts always put in at 
Cochin for provisions 

In the last place, wc may add that Cochin serves as an 
outjiost to protect Ceylon again-i, the attempts of other Eu- 
ropean nations, especially the English, whom we have most 
cause to fear ; for if they were masters of this place, they 
might use it as a rendezvous for their fleets. This they 
could do even in the rainy season; for light vessels of less 
than twelve feet might be brought over the sand bank into 
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the river, while the larger ones might lie securely in the 
Muddy Bay, three leagues distant. 

Thus, yon set 1 tin: iinjujrtjunT: of this settlement, which re- 
quires a man oi' ability to manage it with discretion; fur 
though, tiki' the Company's lit ln-r settlements it Is governed 
by the Political Council, the chief responsibility rests with 
the head of thai assembly, who is the Commandant ; and it 
behoves lilni to be eery ready wittod when he converses 
with the native Kajahs, win) are most difficult to ileal with, 
for. if lie hes; tales, thi-y <ie; m ir, a si-m nf tear and e. .illusion, 
and immediately iconic n contempt for him. The Com- 
mandant, must cultivate, also, a figurative and ua'ti phorical 
mode of expression, which, besides being considered a proof 
of wisdom, enables hint to throw a eloak over subjects which 
are disagreeable lo them, and to carry out measures- which 
they would not take so easily if they were expressed in plain 
words. 

Having made close observations on all the commercial 
allairs of Malabar, my belief is that the following rules 
should be observed in order to a successful management of 
this country :— 

T. The Commandant must effectually defend the king- 
dom of Cochin against the future attacks of its enemies, to 
which curl the Company have declared themselves the Pro- 
tector of that kingdom. I !' this were not done, the Zaniorin 
woold soon weaken tlie power of the Rajah of Cochin, and 
would allow other nations to establish tle-msel ves in the ter- 
ritories lie might gain. It is therefore clearly for I he Rajah s 
interest to keep on good terms with the East India Coni- 

II The Commandant must especially endeavour to pre- 
vent the Rajah of Cochin from making aggressions on the 
JJamovin or others, or provoking them to war ; which he 
would be very ready to do, relying on t.lie Company's arms, 
and hoping by their assistance to regain some lands to which 
he lays chum, 

III. He must enquire narrowly into the justice of the 
claims the Rajahs make mutually on each other, as he is 
often called on to arbitrate between them. This is the more 
necessary as their claims arc very obscure and are seldom 
settled, so that they have continual pretests for the wars 
which perpetually arise between them. A wise Command- 
ant will take care not to involve himself in these disputes, 
unless they immediately idled the interest- of lite Company. 
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IV. He inust be thoroughly acquainted witli the laws 
and customs oi' the natives, who cling very much to them, 
milking them :l parte.!' their religion. They carry those feel- 
ings to such an extent that if a Commandant were unwit- 
tingly to infringe their laws in passing sentence, it would 

arouse a general spirit <>(' iimi-muring and d i.-sali-daoiion. 

V. He must undertake no wars without, groat dolihera- 
tion, and with a good prospect of success, us tlie Company 
might otherwise lie placed in great danger ; the character of 
the natives disposing them to grow insolent and daring at 
the slightest ;n:sforiu:ic tliiit happens U> us. and in sue!' cases 
their numhers swell like .1 snowball. An instance of this 
occurred in 1715-18, when we lost the fort of Chetwa, 011 
which occasion the natives broke out into all mariner of ex- 
travagance, using most insolent language ; their spirit was 
quelled, however, in the following year by our arms. 

The Commandant Johannes Hortenherg has extorted from 
the Rajah of Cochin two stipulations which are very condu- 
cive to the welfare and tranquillity of the Company. The 
lirst is that ail the liajahs, Prim;?* aid Nobler of the king- 
dom sha 11 lay their complaints and disputes before, him, so 
that he is constituted arbitrator between them ; by which 
means he becomes acquainted with the grounds of their dif- 
ferences, and is Hues enabled to hinder many illegal enter- 
prises of the Rajah of Cochin, which occasioned great atmoy- 



is that the Rajah shall undertake no hostilities against the 
Zamorin or any other Prince without the previous know- 
ledge and consent of t he Connuanda nt ; without which agree- 
ment he eon id frequently plunge us into war merely io advance 
his own interests. 

As we are engaged on the .-adject of tie administration, 
it will he a-s well to describe how ibis settlement is managed. 
The East India Company having received by patent, from 
the States llenerat, supremo jurisdiction in their own settle- 
ment-, this power is vested in the chief place of each great 
sel tleinenl , 11)' which Malabar is one. All the native ( ihristians 
dwelling in the lowlands are under the authority of the 
Company, and neither the Rajah of Cochin nor any of Ida 
princes have the power of putting them to death or punish- 
ing them ; if they did so, satisfaction would he demanded. 
The Jewish, Moorish, and Canarose inhabitants are partly 
under the authority of the Rajah, am! partly under that of 
the Company. 
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Crimes are punished here, as they are in Europe, hy fines, 
imprisonment, Hogging, branding; hanging and shooting. 
Crii>iin:ils are sometimes senl in chains lo lal .our on the pub- 
lic works, a.-, there are no jails here. The assemblies, as ill 
the other Indian settlements, are either political, where the 
Company's ;;il;iii's are ■.{':-■.■ : • -•<•■ I : judicial, where criminals 
are tried and judgment passed in important causes; and 
civil, where disputes of less amount than 101) rix dollars be- 
tween the native townspeople are decided, and before which 
the ceremony of betrothal takes place. There are also an 
( Irphan clumber, wlnst business it is to lake care of the pro- 
perty of orphans, and the College of Aldermen, who have 
the superintendence of the streets, houses and canals. 

In the last place, it will ho as well to notice here the va- 
rious landed properties which the Company possess in this 
place, and the rents thov receive- Thcv consist of estates 
and inlands which the Company have Squired from time to 
time either bv gift or by treaty. 1 must premise that the 
islands are situated not in the sea but. in the rivers, or else 
are detached pieces of land washed over by the sea and 
rivers. They are let on leases of ten or iifteen years, in order 
by this length of possession to encourage the tenants to 
make new plantations, hoping in the interval to receive the 
fruits of them ; and the rents consequently rise at each new 
lease. Indeed i I is made a conditio.-, of lb- Wso that the 
tenant shall make plantations of cocoa-nut palms ; and a 
person is appointed to number the trees in all the estates 
every year, in order to ascertain how much the plantations 
have increased. The islands contain not only cocoa palms, 
but also arable fields and salt-pans, for this country produces 
an abundance of salt, which is exported to other places. The 
following is a list of these arable lands and fields, with tho 
years in which they were acquired. 

The lands of Edourtien Paponetti A. D. ^TUffi' 

Muskietcn island, gardens, and arable field ... 1708 

Gardens in the island of Caddemata 1689 

■■ ■■ — at Arkotte 1712 

Saltpans in the island of Bollogatti 1670 

Arabic fields and gardens in the island of St. 

Domingo 1718 

in the island of Poul 4665 

or Hosser's Island 

in the island llha Pcrdido ... 1664 
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Arable fluids in Craz do Milagre 1 (i 20 

in tho inland of Gnassini 1692 

: at Antje Caimal 1692 

— — — at Caotelle 1663 

in tin: island of Bindverti 1 663 

at Aroe 1683 

Gardens and lands behind the Company's 

garden 1663 

Arable fields at Scnhora Rande. 1 687 

at St. lago 1687 

■ at St. Lovys ] 667 

Beljoor de Fi-'iisekii Kifi7 

m M.jiidr.uibL-;3i Ifisi 

Perperangerre ] 690 

■ Maineordr or Muddy Bay i (iliS 

— — St. Andre 1665 

('hfrnn-eMani I (Iii7 

Tli- ; lands of !?ajali Marta, .rtll, J Ban Lasso ... 107:5 

Calicatte or Harenba] ICG!) 

Kully Quilon'a strand 1717 



The East India Company has also bestowed on the Dca- , 
coiiry some gardens and lands in the island of Vypeen, he- 
hind the I'anai'oso bazaar, in order that the revenues thenei: 
derived should be devoted to the use of the poor. 
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Trade ol tho English in Mjiak!- ml it.e eiMtlora :b?y have csptiicricul. 

You are doubtless aware that the trade of the East India 

( 'ompany, so famous throughout thy world, one of the in a in 
stays of our country, and the resource of thousands of poor 
creatures who make their livelihood r>y t.liu employment it 
affords them, has been greatly undcrmin: il hv the F.ngiish; 
not so much by tho English Company and their vessels, as 
liy the private traders, wlio are much more numerous, and 
V.'lio I 'esiego the I 'oasts of 1 J i ■ r 1 Li- 1 1. ' '■■i| ril];;n lr]i ■", i!a!;d::>r rind 
Sund. Al, Cochin wo see at f ; ■ ; l .s t thirty I'mgli.sh vessels, 
large and small, in tin; course of the year, which perform the 
Iraush. between the neighbouring lvedons, and put ill hero 
chiefly for tho sake of provisions. Three or four of the Eng- 
lish Company's ships have also been hero lately. It is ccr- 

t.illi tfi tj,..| I .i. 111. | I i. i !■ ■ --Kn-li inM-- tL-iri 

thai- of thi; Dutch ( 'ompany, who despatch three or four ves- 
sels annually to Sural, on account of the spices which are 
brought, there in large quantities, and of which they mono- 
polize the trade. 

Tho character of the English la, as you are aware, proud 
domineering, ami ^elfish, and. when combined with a dispo- 
sition to cruelty, has been tho cause of many sad events in 
India. For, as l.hey always oppress the natives, (lie English 
i-ain from them little, in return hut hatred and curses, and 
tho feeling thus engendered ni't.m results in deeds of violence 

at Bencooleu on the coslsI of Sumatra, where the natives- 
were' so much irritated by tho outrages committed upon 
them, that they at length resolved to destroy the English 
fort., a purple which they accomplished with the slaughter 
of every one they could lay hands on. 

Not long a Iter war lis a similar occurrence took place at 
fVnjengo, a tort belonging to the Koghsa in the mtrv of 
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Travancore, about sixteen miles from Quilon. It is said to 
have originated in some misconduct of the English on 
Strove Tuesday, in the year 1720. Their interpreter, who 
was a native Christian, and consequently a Roman Catholic, 
was preparing for the approaching last, :■- (In.' in (.■inborn of 
his church are wont to do, by an ebullition of unusual 
license, anil among other things ho slilv instigated some lads 
to pelt, with eggs and lillli. the Moors, always a peculiarly 
sensitive race, together with some heathens who happened bo 
Ik; passing by. The Moors, whose habit it is to go about 
armed, instantly clapped their hands on their weapons and 
threatened not to leave this insult unavenged. The interpre- 
ter Upon this-, quieted the tumult, and secretly informed thu 
Commandant of what had taheu place : end that otlicer, in- 
stead of punishing the oppressors, caused the Moors to bo 
apprehended and imprisoned , whil:' the English remained 
perfectly inditfeivnt to the exasperation which this transac- 
tion excited among the rest of the Moors around them. 

But another crime ensued, attended by more serious eonse- 
quences, arousing the anger of the whole nation. The En- 
glish :;ei;:..d a heathen medicine master, called a Po.iv.bit, 
who is always a Brahmin, and compelled him to ^have tho 
hoards of their slaws, which is an act that Brahmins cannot 
perform without losing caste. This insult to an order of men 
so highly honoured, was deeply felt, and vengeance was re- 

Aceordingly the natives proceeded to blockade the Eng- 
lish fort all round on the land side, preventing thu ingress 
of supplies in this direction. They could net however pre- 
vent coi:Uim:ilcati"!i by sea. and as long as the line weather 
lasted, the English obtained their supplies by that means. 
But from June till October the rainy season prevailed, and 
navigation was rendered impossible by the violence of tho 
winds, and then, accordingly, thoy suffered from great, scarci- 
ty of provisions. At length after the sea was again open, 
and sonic English Vessels had made their way to the fort, in 
February 1721, a peace was nominally concluded with tho 
natives, who however reserved a secret intention of wreaking 
dire veng-anee on then' roes as so; in as a tilting opportunity 
should occur. An occasion for the execution of their design 
presented itself that same year, at the beginning of tho 
rainy season. 

With the view of conciliating the Queen of Attiugal, mo- 
ther of the royal race, whoso authority was great in that 
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country, the English Commandant detern 
some splendid pn-ent,s ; and to make then 
table he brought them in person, accompai 
ous retinue, leaving within the fort none 
infirm. His escort consisted altogether 
Troubled by no imsgivings, they advanced 
with sound of triiiiijji-t. and drmiiss, to the L' 
who gave them a most friendly reception, 
derive extreme gratification from their arr 



and brought the drcadfid intrliig.-nre to the fort- 
Great was the consternation there. The women, whoso 
husbands were s'ain, in gi-ief and terror got into a si, which 
chanced to be at the spot, and lied to' ( .'oromandel. Those 



no foe was seen approaching ; so their courage, b-'gan t<> re- 
vive ; they shut the gates, took some native christians into 
their rank.-;, and as v. . f! as t.h.-v could, put themselves' into 
a state of deli-nee ; and when shortly alWwards the hostile 
natives did indeed come to the attack, they were repulsed 
without dilliculty, being altogether without, knowledge of 
the art of siege. Thns it appears that both parties made a 
mistake : the Commandant hi leaving the fort without a gar- 
rison, and the natives in not immediately attacking, when 
they could have captured it without a !,ln\v. 



them is a conscionsm-ss of mama 1 distrust, [l was generrdlv 
expected that the Kuu\hh would have taken dire revenge for 
the massacre last described ; but, the event has proved other- 
w iso : nothing ha- been atl cmr.Ud by their s-hips of war that 
Lave lately arrived, though nothing could have been easier 
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than to lay waste (lie country or inflict punishment of some 
sort. 

The ships in question — consisting of tlivr. English men of 
war, and l.ln-i'i- frigates, illicit mil si imetli ing 1 ike ga! l.?vs with 
(ijirs— were sent by the sovereign t,n s»B'[i the of pirates 
and t if ilticit traders, but up to this time thev have perform- 
ed little worthy of note. When tfie fleet arrived at Mada- 
gascar with the intent of extirpating the European robbei'v;, 
who have a stronghold there anil liave been extremely mis- 
chievous in the indies, all its e! forts were frustrated in con- 
sequence of the favour shewn to the outlaw.; by the natives 
of the island. Nor has the expedition been more successful 
in other parts, as. for instance, agaiusl the pirates of Anuria, 
w I m c- 'ti-iantlv rapture EiiLrii-.h \ ■-:■!■. Those j Urates occu- 
py the shores of Scvaicc, a revolted subject of the Mogul in 
the regions near Hnrat, and they maintain themselves by 
robbery, which, owing to the barrenness or' t he land, is their 
only means of support. They possess three forts, and a good 
many vessels furnished with oars, which hold several men 
and pedereros. They endeavour to surprise and board other 
vessels, and generally choose (he night for their time of at- 
tack. The English and Portuguese having been the greatest 
su'lcivi'.-; from t heir iL predati; at;, formula clisea Jiatiee against 
them, and tho Portuguese even granted tlic English, in the 
year 17-1, a factory surmounted by their own flag, within 
the city of Goa. The two fleets then Ret out, commanded 
respectively by the Portuguese Viceroy and the English Com- 
mandant, with the in ten (■!■ in of routi ng > 'Ut this pirate's nest ■ 
lint the scheme soon vanished in smoke, for while, on tho 
one hand, Sevajee came forward to render his assistance to the 
marauders of Anuria, on the other hand, the Portuguese en- 
tered into a secret eonuiaet with ihein, 1i .r a sum of money, and 
just, as the light was about to begin, treacherously deserted 
the English, who accordingly were compelled to re-einbark 
as qui'/kh as p'l.s.silile, not without (he loss of some men. 

Since then, these ships have done nothing except to levy 
contributions on English pi ivai.eei s um!e: pretext of convey ■ 
ing them, and to such an extent, that they are more dreaded 
than even the pirates themselves. They have committed all 
kinds oi' ma.' practices in our roadsteads, torbh Id in;.; el! priva- 
teers to Seek shelter there under the Company's fl^g. Captain 
Emiidwil of (lie Salisbury even went so i'ar as to attack two 
foreign vessels, tho one carrying the English, and the other 
the Portuguese Hag. One managed to escape by means of a 
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^tnitii^osti : luit Die oilier was eoinpellcd to pay money, like 
(lie l-higli.-ili pvivtueers. in order to siilisfv the rapacity of 
tin' I'.'iptain, who had thux .shamefully jn-r\-..:!ti.-;l the orders 
of his master. 

Here 1 conclude my account of English affairs, kc 
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Dkiiioiis Among (be r. ival Louses, and wara thence .iruing. Oh 3 r.i :::.■.■[■ an. I 
luaim'era of Rajah Wieilam. Cuatoma at the decease of the Rajahs. Obser- 
vations on the couduct ivhick ought to be cbserjed by tie Dotah Oovero- 

Not only is the whole of Malabar occupied by a multipli- 
city nt' kings and potentates, :i drenmslrmec causing in itself 
endless dissension, but these again are broadly ranged into 
two parties, whose hatred is the more effectual, and probably 
the more interminable seeing that it arises from the unfair 
.inunctions introduced by the original laws of this kingdom. 

The adherents of the two parties are called the Pandela- 
koers and the Chodderakoers : and just as Italy was former- 
ly torn by the two rival factions of the Guelp and Ghibelliner, 
and England distracted by the wars of the white and Ted 
roses, and the Netherlands had to shed tears of blood owing 
to the ravages of the Kaabeljancos* and Flocks so has the 
trumpet of war blown by the Paridelakoers and Choddera- 
koers often summoned the princes of Malabar to mutual hos- 
tilities. Regarding the origin of these two parties, I find two 
different accounts, which are not unworthy of record. Some 
will have it that the great Cherampcrouma) who partitioned 
Malabar and made laws for it which are still observed, insti- 
tuted them for two important reasons, the first of which was 
t'_> coniinn the distribution of kingdoms that he had maUe ; 
tor, bdng about to undertake a journey, either to the Ganges 




fijjt, as t„ whether W <:.;.ir>h tu„k tin; lu.uk, ur t!,t: ],.r,k r.]„, o.dfish ! Thin 
wi nude tlio pretext for a serioiia quarrel, md the partisane of the towns and 
.it tlic ni'Uiis i-jsijjcd themselves on either side, the former, the floclu, wore red 
■ ;u;il lli e jinn, tin; Kaalu-ljancus, f-n-y i.tis*. Jacqueline of Holland was 
.nt:]i.u-.™.l by '.lie foMntr in lit. qujn-l nitb Pbilip of Bursrundy, and in the 
vi:,.i 14(12 tli-.i i!«;ii.r.ii.u ut'.liiit f.utl.icn si run's a 1ln.1l lilrnv M ths dimension. 
See History of Nctliorlandi by T. Colley Qrittau.— (Trass.) 
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in fulfilment of a vow", or, as the lloors say, lo visit M;iho- 
liiot in Arabia for tin.' purpose of embracing his religion, he 
divided among his lavouritcs the: whole of Malabar. Now, 
In assigned tin 1 kingdom of the Zatnorin to his illegitimate, 
r ■ 1 j I ! <. 1 1 * ' i i , who according to the law could not inherit : iitnl 
it- Wits natural L'i s<i]i] mst- 1. 1 t;it. litis won !tl cause umbrage to hi:; 

nephewa who were the lawful heirs of the crown, and to 
whom he had only given tin 1 kingdom of Coehin. They 
would probably use every endeavour to recover their riglr. ; 
when opportunity offered. For thirl reason lie orig:ne:ed 
these two parties, and he regulated the number of princes, 
i so i ■ietitei), ,V"c. , who should I a don;; to each, with the express 
command that if a king, prince or landowner should be at- 
tacked by one of tiie opposite faction, he should he assisted 
by .oil the menibers of his own party, under pun of loss of 
privileges. The Zamorin king was appointed chief of the 
Pandelakoer, anil received a sword in token of his au- 
thority : and the king of Cochin as chief of the I'hoddcra- 
koera received h shield. Choi-amp-roumid's second reason 
for establishing tlte.se factions was to ci-ente a martial spirit : 
lest, living in perpetual ] >eec-, th.- .Malabar peiedc sitoold sink 
into eifemiliaev and tines become a prey to the surround in;: 

nations. 

There are a kind of sham comli.it? still hold in many king- 
doms of Malabar, whieh probably owe their origin to this 
institution. In these joiists or combats, many hundred, por- 
haps a thousand. |iersons attack eiteh oilier, nnned with sword 
and shield, and iniliet mutual wounds, somel iuics indeed 
death, as happened at Rully Quilon when I was there last 
October. 

From this account of the rival facriiim you perceive that 
the Zaniorin is no emperor of Malabar, as the Portuguese 
used to tell us in their honks, for lie is no greater than three 
■ .il-.- r id 1 1- I |-i ■!■■«■ ; - I '. ■ -I vl ii I.'- - l-in kji l Trv. me • . m l 
inferior in dignity, indeed, to tin- rajah of Cochin as being 
of inferior race. Nevertheless, tiie opinion hits alwavs held 
ground that he is the most powerful and possesses the Wst 
army of them all. 

Bnt to return from this digression, T said before Ihet 

there are. fire traditions regarding these parties. The nthi-r 
tradiiion is that there were formerly I wo families, possessors 
of two pagodas. The name of the one was JPandef, that of 
the other C'hotbbn- ; and the former being the strongest and 
most powerful, attacked the latter and plundered them, tin- 
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til the Chuddars implored help from the prince of Walwo- 
natti in order to revenge themselves on the Pandels. These 
now being unable to withstand their enemies alone, conspir- 
ed with the Zamorin against them : and thus drove them to 
apply in their turn to the king of Cochin, who consequently 
became the hear! of the Ohoddar party, while the Zamorin 
assumed the character of protestor of that of the Fandels. 
Uiiel i of those monarclm enticed others to espouse their causes, 
and the dissensions ilins f ■■ri^ji es:s t it i If lia vir descended to |>os- 

Most serious consequences have arisen from these divisions. 
In the Hrst place, it was inculcated by law upon the princi- 
pal States (Stenden) of each of these kingdoms that they 
must always espouse the faction of the supreme Rajah : Co- 
chin has four ot these States, which are called the pillars of 
the kingdom. They are Porcad and l'aroc, the rajahs of 
which belong to the spiritual order, and lierkenkoer and 
Mangatti, having temporal rajahs. Though there are other 
■princes in the kingdom of Cochin even more powerful than 
some of these Stenden, yet these are hound as Chodderakoers 
to assist the Cochin monarch in his wars against the Zamo- 
rin, and in return have a voice in the election of a new 
prince to the succession of the Cochin throne. 

Secondly, to this division may be att.ribntrd the eordinnal 
warfare which exists between the kingdoms of i.bc Zamorin 
and Cochin, No firm or lasting peace is ever made, but 
merely, so to speak, a. ecssal.ii m of hosi ilitics, invariably fol- 
lowed by a renewal of war. The irreconcileahle hatred aris- 
ing from the violence of these party feelings, was rendered 
more inveterate by the murderous deed of a Zamorin prince 
of bygone times, who caused three Cochin Princes to be kill- 
ed. Animosity was exaspei'ated by this to such an extent 
that even to this day members of the rival factions will never 
meet voluntarily or speak to each other. A reconciliation 
will never be effected until the law of retaliation he satisfi- 
ed, which, according to their customs, demands the death of 
an equal number of princes of the murderer's family. 

Yoll have read in the 'Portuguese narratives of their voy- 
ages published by Vander Aa.., (accounts no doubt contain- 
ing many lotions and exaggerations, after the wont of these 
masters of the sea as they style themselves) how when re- 
jected by the Zamorin they were received with open arms 
liy the Rajah of Cochin : and now you can understand Ins 
motive for the kind reception he gave them ; he hoped with 



«'•<• whit* l'-«-as i,. l) ,m...ii.y ••Hl!.»l by the towns 

|>lo, the ehai'cna! burner ; he was cndly and designing, ami 
was in the habit of claade.-diii'.dy injuring other princes in 
order tn provoke them to hostilities against laich other. 

Ho delighted in wars, though with his own soldiers he did 
hut littli i^eeution, and laid the chief burden of prosecuting 
it upon tin' Company, liis private interest.-; occupied all his 
thoughts; hcpiiidhissoMiorssobiidly t.battliey wcresomotiines 
forced when garrisoning a place to make a sortie to provide 
themselves with food. This was the wise at Eunemakke. 
His extortions were unrivalled : he was always devising 
fresh means of levying funds, so that from being one of the 
poorest he became the richest of the Cochin rajahs. Confid- 
ing in no one, lie would shut up his money in the pagoda., 
or bury it under ground, or carry it about with him in boxes. 
He condescended to traffic in the commonest commodities ; 
thus, he sold to his court rice and cocoa-nut shells both burnt 
and raw ; and by keeping the monopoly of these things in 
his own hands he enhanced the price of them. He lived on 
had terms with Commandant Hertenberg, who did not 
relish his rogueries and refused to co-operate in his artful and 
underhand practices. He died after a. long and painful ill- 
ness. It is said that on his death-bed he enjoined upon his 
successor to live on good terms with the Company, though 
lie had neglected to do so himself laltorly. Death carried 
him off on the 9th October of last year ( 1 7;l 2) , he had reign- 
ed 211 years, and had nearly attained the 70th year of his 
age. He was little known by his own name, WierlaiQ, 
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jabs by tlioli- mimes but bv their titles, as ihe Rajah of Co- 
chin, Crangimoov and so ibrth. The individuals in the line 
of sue cession lire not named after the pro port its of 
which they fiomosinies the owuevs, bus, according to the 
order in which they .stand with respect to the suci:essii>;i ; 
as the first prince (that is the rajah) the second, (bin!, 
fourth, fee. The private territorial loixls (landslieren) or 
i;Tiiin lees are culled vAl^i L 1 j i • i r ■ i-stnles, i li>_']i ilic* or uil'uv^, as 

'KlLimil!, Illl^adl,,..]-, ^C. The Riiph doeS HOI. jmt bis IltLIIK- 



hxone in bis youth, unless 
.ality. All who are above 
ist precede him, before he 



:uul ^rimdees esteem him but lightly, the Company too have 
little hop,: ofgettin-auy -nod out of him ; and perhaps they 
have as little reason to fear mischief, as he lias not senso 
enough to injure tliem in any underhand manner. Yet tbey 
had better keep on good terms with him, in order to detach 
him from uniting ;il<;i insc them with those who beartlie.m no 
good will, of whom the most to be dreaded is the Paliat with 
his family. Ifc in tbe General in Chief of the kingdom at 
this time. Hitherto this dignity has belonged to another 
family. His vast estates, and his excellent army combine to 
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make him a dangerous neighbour, even to his sovereign, in tin; 
island of Vypf^-n, where lie resides and a great portion of 
which belongs to hilll. His enterprising spirit was manifest- 
ed linn- years ago, when lie liit- 1 < ([.■ ell'ruutery to slay ti 
wealthy and influential Caiiarese called Malpa, one of the 
Company's merchants, mid to boast of the deed : and, as the 
Company, probably fearing more serious consequences, let 
dm crime go unpunished, his anugiince increases. Time will 
shew how far Ills turbulent sj)irit wiil cany him ; at pre- 
sent, he is oeeuuicd with endeavours to foment angry feel- 
ings ugain^t the Kajnh ;irul the Company. 

I must return to the accounts of the Rajahs, and the cus- 
toms observed at their deaths and accessions. On his death- 
bed a. Rajah presents 2110 or :)()() raw to the Brahmins, and 
other gifts : he also distributes among his relations, money, 
jewels, &c. for all that he dies possessed of devolves on 
his successor. At his decea.se, the grandees assemble and 
prepare all the necessaries for tlie I ur i t i ■ Tiy of his remains, 
which ceremony must take place within 'Hi hours, and is 
performed, as is the custom among I lie Ilia Ion ins, with but 
little pomp. Money and other alms are distributed in the 
interval ; and the Cdas are made out, which are circulated 
to notify the Rajah's decease. It is not a matter of indiiler- 
ence to the Rajahs at what place they expire : when they 
rind themselves dangerously ill they retire to certain spot's 
which an; especially sanctified for the purpose. Those are 
Trichore (where the late Eajah died: Kauknnoer and Tri- 
pontoruh. The first twelve days are the days of great 
mourning, when nil the subjects manifest I hei r i_'riof hy tear- 
ing their hair and letting their beards glow ; no business 

throughout the country. For the "first three fays the suc- 
eessor is bound to furnish food fur all the Brahmins present, 
and to give them money : this is repeated on the 10th day, 
and again at tlie expiration of three months. He wears 
m. mining fur a whole year, and during that period must 
submit to certain restriction.-., such as not being allowed to 
shave his hoard, chew bel.el, enl more than once a day, sleep 
on anything but a mat, kc. Neither mny he enter any of 
the Company's factories or forts, or any other unholy place 
where cows are killed or eaten, so that the Commandant is 
obliged to wait upon him, at bis Court or elsewhere if he 
wish to see him. After the fiist twelve days are ended, 
his principal subjects must pay their court to him occasion- 
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leasts, Imt attended with less pomp, an- given in memorv of 
the Queen mother and the Princes of tin: kingdom. 

'I'lic pruple of high vji-li' ;i.Ur, celebrate tin; memory of their 
deceased parents, wives, &o. fhev give a banquet on the 
first anniversary, and in the following anniversaries they 
doublc eaeh time the triple cord they wear as the badge of 
their rank ; so that they who, in the beginning of the year, 
wear one triple cord, in the sequel wear three or four 
of them ; — which innde of wearing the cords is peculiar to the 
iirahmins, Chettis and Vaysias. 

On the birth of a royal child hi thy line of succession, he 
is liiid on eari.ii hrought from Wanneve, near Baliaucotto, 
whence the royal fainily sprang, in the regal house of Chetria, 
Gouron. 

The Chettriahs in aneient times rarar here from the coun- 
tiy of Hindoslaii in tho North. There ikey might, have law- 
ful wives, but here they are not permitted to have them. 

I must add Ft few remarks on the finances of [lie Rajah of 
Cochin. Won if lime ago tho authorities in Jjntavia though?, 
gooil to give him a grant of the Altai idigos. pepper customs. 
■ and 500 kandies of pepper, together with other privileges. 
Their object was .so to enrich him, as to enable him to make 
head against the Zamoriii. This policy seems to me nuga- 
tory, because in the first place their avaricious dis] >< isitioiis 
induces these Rajahs to appropriate ail that they can get to 
their private use ; we saw a specimen of this in the late Ra- 
jah, who from the poorest became one of the wealthiest of bis 
race, whilst no one ever paid his troops so poorly, and his 
a.nny was consequently in a wretched condition ; and as his 
wealth increased his spite and enmity towards the Company 
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augmented. In the second plate, ii Rajah is generally poor 
on his accession to the throne, though he is heir to all the 
property and wealth that his predecessor died possessed of, for 
tlicy generally distribute before their death all the wealth 
t hey have amassed together, consisting principally of jewels 
and money, among their ncarrst relatives (excluding the next 
heir.) Tlius the late sovereign made his nephew the thivel 
prince his heir in these things, so that he trail atford to laugh at, 
the new kin^ who is poor : and so the kingdom is no gainer 
by the wealth of the king. 

Add to this, thirdly, the dread of the Zamorin's arniM which 
ha< taken deep rout in the hearts of the remaini ng orinces, 
I believe it would have been better had the F.ast India ( 'om- 
patiy from the beginning reserved for themselves all that they 
have conquered from the Zamorin, and therewith made a- 
fund to defray the expenses of the succeeding wain, 
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LETTER IX. 



Account o£ tho roj.il houses of Malahar, Timncoit, lochia, the ZaincK-Ln, an. I 
Colastii— Disagreements listing between them. 
In a previous letter, 1 have, ok plained the laws of succes- 
sion which obtain in Malabar, from whieli yon have gather- 
ed that the supreme authority never reste with females,' 
their Inws in this respect rambling those of France. Great 
honour indeed is paid to the princesses, ample possessions 
set apart for them, and they arc provided with a retinue of 
Nairs. And, as in ease of a failure of heirs to the crown, the 
Itiijaii may not adopt a. successor wil hout the consent of the 
jn-iiHv.s.rs, it iins -oitiiri.iini'S hap] i.-ni'i! thai, by rnl'nsing this, 
they have for a lime held the reins of Government, in in- 
stance of this occurred in the family of Signati, in which a 
Ranee reigned for several years : this, properly speaking, was 
but an interregnum. In Eome cases, again, tho princesses and 
the other tributary Rajahs cannot agree as to whom they 
shall admit into the royal family. 

There arc lour prineipiil royal bouses in Malabar, those of 
TravHjicoiv, Cochin, the Zitmorin, and Colastri. In order to 
get a clear idea of the condition of Malabar, wo must ex- 
amine then: in detail : tor wbiuh purpose we must bear in 
mind the following rules. 

First That these Four royal houses consist of princesses, 
whose sons are in the line of succession to the throne. 

Second. That, the eldest princess bears the title of queen 
mother, though it may happen that her son is not the reign- 
ing Rajah. 

Third. That the minor kingdoms are called by the names 
of those families. 



• The system of polyandry prevails among the Nair race, and it Is owing 
chia !.■'■.■. i ™i that ill ■■; n: IniinlotQ to tho throne, or succenaion to proper- 
ty, the descent is recognised only in tho female line; the nephsw not the 
son, betmneH llm lusr.— &-n Timai;.;i.i]!'H J, mm. 7 into It ill bar ■ Vol 2 d 
ill, 513.-H. D. ' K ' 
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Fourth, That the first or superior Rajah lieing a descend- 
:i tit of the oldest princes, designated by the name of the 
kingdom !;> wliiuli he belongs, though hut a portion of it 
may he under his rule. The younger Rajahs, descended 
from the younger sisters, lose their family name. They are 
bound to obey the first, who is atyled the Molpad or head. 

The first of these kingdoms is Travajicore in the south, 
which stretches along the sea coast from Cape Comorin to 
Pnrcad. Attingal, Signati, Peritalli, Etiida Seruvan, Marta, 
Kully Quilon, Tirkenapolio, and Panapolie are comprehend- 
ed in this kingdom. 

Attingal is the name of the maternal house of the Rajah, 
of Tiuvancore, who rules over the country lying between 
Tengepatnam and Paroor, three leagues south of the fortress 
of Quilon. Madura, which used to he comprehended in his 
territory, has been lately severed from it. In all Malabar 
there is no queen mother who possesses so much Iulhii-nct- 
in piililii; affairs as here. These Travancoi-e Rajahs would 
willingly have entered into alliance with the East India 
Company, oidy they would never consent to pledge them- 
selves to i>art with all their pepper to them alone ; know- 
ing that they could obtain a higher price for the article 
elsewhere : the Danes at Eddawaaud the English at Anjengo 
at the present day buy it at the rate of 15 or 16 ducats per 
kandy, while the East India Company give only 12 ducats. 

Signati is the name of the second family, descended from 
a younger sister of Travaneore. Its territory extends from 
I'aroor (where the East India Company have a station, es- 
tablish^} IV,r the despatch of letters, and also as an outpost 
to watch over the soldiers at Quilon, lest they should at- 
tempt to desert to the Knglish n.t Anjengo; to Cooninrafoni 
Politooi. 

This kingdom is sub-divided into three portions, the first 
belonging to the Rajah, who therefore bears the name of Sig- 
nati ; the second to the Poele Barriatte; the third to the 
Goeryp of Travaneore. This division originated with three 
co-heiresses, sisterB of the bonfle of Signati. The present Ra- 
jah of Signati is overhearing and haughty. The East India 
Company with dillieulty keep on good terms with him, and 
his share in the pepper contract is performed with no good 
will. The fort of Quilon ia situated within his territories 
and serves in some measure as a check upon his insolence. 
The country is for the most part high and rocky, and though 
in one direction watered by streams, it is too elevated tor 
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the cultivation of rice or paddy, but it ia well wooded, and 
large quantities of areca nuts are dried there and forwarded 
to the Coast. It is also famous for its palm wine or Quilon 
arrack, which supplies this neighbourhood abundantly. 

The Eajah of Peritalli, sprang from the third sister of At- 
tingal, governs the district between Qnilon and the moun- 
tains. Kully Quilon is at the present time united to his 
country by adoption. It possesses no sea coast. 

Kllidaseruwan, situated between Madura and Travancore, 
belongs to the progeny of a younger sinter of Travancore. 

Marta or Cai-nagapoli, lying between the river of Qui ion 
or Arooveekuray and the vill.agi of AilaTjan along the shore, 
is subject to the Eajali of Kully Qni-on. its borders eneroaeh- 
ing with irregular outline on his kingdom and on that of 
Signati. 

Kully Quilon stretches along the Coast: a portion run- 
ning inland between Quilon and Vorcad. It contains a good 
bazaar or market place, where all kinds of wares are sold. 
The East India Company' have a factory in the interior. At 
the mouth o£ the river there is a preventive station. 

Tevcnnapa.bi Rajah is a powerl'n I monarch of ;;i'Cat autho- 
rity ; a small portion of Ids territory honlers on Kully Qui- 
lon and Poread, and it stretches inland tj> Bittimeni. 

Panapoli lies in the interior behind Kully Quilon, and its 
family having died out, it has devolved by adoption on the 
Eajah of that place. This forms the extremity of the king- 
dom of Travaneore. between widen a:;d that of Cochin is an- 
other kingdom, independent of them both. 

This is called Tekk-enkoor, and lies beyond I he. lake oil led 
the H mad III vev. The llajah pos-esses h- 1 caul il'ul territory, 
.superior to any other I have yet seen in Malabar. The level 
partis low, anil planted with rice; in the vicinity of the 
mountains the land is elevated, and produces pep;.K-r, carda ■ 
mum, and wax in great abundance. This country is also 
very ropulous, and possesses good roads and a frodi and pie:.- 
said climate. The Bishop ,\1 at'. Uabriel resides in it. Ids 
church at id il welling being situated mi .1 hi II. along the Idol, 
of which runs a river. The Rajah lives on the other side of 
(lie river in the plain, having a neat palace, according to the 

native fashion. He is very courteous ; and aa soon as he 
heard from the Bishop of my arrival, lie came with all haste 
from his country house at five miles distance to visit me, 
and presented me with two golden bracelets. 

The second great royal house of Malabar is that of Cochin, 
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which is tu ns the moat noticeable, both because the capital 
of the East India Company, Cochin, is situated in it, and 
also because the Company has made a very close alliance 
with it, styling itself the protector of the kingdom of Cochin. 
As a- mark of this, the R;ijah wears in his crown the arms of 
the Company. The hereditary princes of Cochin consisted 
formerly of five families, which have been reduced by death 
to three, those of P;Jiat, Muntata Viese, and Shakiur ; these 
■were continually quarrelling for the supreme authority, till 
the Portuguese mixed in the business, when the dispute 
burst into an open war. \kmtata Vicsc withdrew into the 
North, and brought all the princes of that part over to his 
side; whilst 1'aliat and Shalom- were aided by those of the 
South. At length the Rajah of Paliat, the last of his mo- 
ther's family, died ; when the Portuguese worked upon the 
queen mother to adopt a stranger of the family of Bettette 
and Aivoor, good mends of theirs. This family became so 
powerful by the help of the Portuguese, that when the Ra- 
jah of the house of Shalour died, the erown fell into the 
hands of four bold princes, adopted wins of the lipuse of Bet- 
tel.tc, who L'l.iijij.i'lhrd lIil: princes of .Shalon :■ V> taii'j to llight, 
and join those of the house of Montata Viose. Their united 
forces could however find no means of recovering the king- 
dom and succession ; partly on account of the power of the 
Portuguese, and partly because the Nairs and land owners 
were favourable to the princes of Bettette. At length they 
repaired to their great enemy the Zamorin, who took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to conclude a. secret treaty both 
with them and with the Rajahs of Northern Cocllin, in 
which it was agreed that the house of Montata Viose should 
be reinstated in possession of the crown ; under promise that 
lli<- Ut'rr •L-.-'il-l ru.-k-- -'•-ii]|<-.ri.'.tli--u ••■ til- ?.••<• rui |«.r till 
the expenses In; might, incur during the war, and should 
leave in his hands, till t::is stipulation shmiM in; fullllled, all 
the lands and strong places they might together conquer. 
Upon this, the Zamorin was immediately received by the 
lords of .Narduveltenaad, M.onadenaade, Jiillcastennade, and 
Munnca Suta Pamboury, as Protect or of their lawful sove- 
reign. Affairs were in this stale v, hen Maia.i .ar was conquer- 
ed by the East India Company ; who, having deposed tin- 
Rajah of the house of Bettette, their enemy, restored that of 
Montata Viese to their lawful inheritance of the kingdom of 
Cochin. Meanwhile a dispute arose between the Zainorin 
and the Rajah of Cochin, the latter demanding the rcstora- 
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tion of all the lauds 




to his kingdom of which t)i 



former wad ill possession ; whilst the Zamorin maintained 
that by the conditions of the treaty he was not bound to 
comply until he had been repaid for all the expenses of the 
war. This dispute lasted till a war broke out between the 
Kiist, India Company :liu1 the Zillnorhi, in wliieh tin: Rajah 
of Cochin also became involved ; when with the aid of the 
Company's arms, Cranganoor being conquered, he recovered 
a great portion of the lands which the Zamorin had seized 
from him. Some other places in the Cochin territory still 
remained under the power of the Zamorin, but these in suc- 
ceed in 2 wars have from time to time been wrested from him. 
Tiii;H ihe foundation of the reciprocal claims of the Zamo- 
rin and the Cochin Rajah on each other, which have conti- 
nually kindled wars between them. 

These events show the dangers of adopting a son among 
the prince:; of a strange family ; for tliia is often the cause 
of desperate wars, the weaker party seeking and finding as- 
Butance from the stronger. It is also to be apprehended, if 
a powerful prince, of another family in adopted into that of 
Cochin, that the Rajah of that country will become too pow- 
ful for the limit India Company, and that thus the title of 
Protector, which it now bears, would be an empty one ; and 
more than this, if that Rajah should ever become superior in. 
power to the Zamorin, instead of being, as he now is, inferi- 
or, he might lose his respect for our amis, and even go to 
war with us. 

The territories of ihe Rajah of Cochin a.re of considerable 
extent ; tn him appertain the island of Cochin, and a great 
portion die higher country, but it h all so iii'.LeJi broken 
up and divided that it is impe.-sible to deiennine accurately 
th> 1 loundaries of his kingdom. To him have devolved : — 

Mouton, bounded by PoTcad on the sonl.li, and on the north 
by the fivo iurd-4i:p of i'atiat ; to it belong also some district.; 
on the other side of the great river. Mouton ha.s fallen info 
the |)i'Ss,.ssloii of the family of Cochin through adoption. 

Cocroiiiiad, a territory of great extent which ha-, devolved 
upon Cochin, extending along the mountain chain lo the 
district of the seven Caimals, and terminating on the river 
hank- opposite to Cochin, called in the country by the name 
of Antjecainials. Two market days are held there weekly, 
when theCanarese and Jews purchase provisions for them- 
selves and for the inhabitants both within and without the 
city, consisting of butter, rice, fruit, salt, &c. 
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' Vypecn, sin island just e-jipo.-.ite th>! city, hounded on one 
«idu by the sea, uti tho other liy {he river, where most, ol' tho 
Topa.sscs live and have their jirinoi church. This island 
iii lords a pleasant prospect t.o the city, bring well planted 
with ooeoauut. trees; it ruin up as far as Aicotte, and is 
about 4 leagues in length. 'Hit deacon ry has smiie j >n eieH.y 
on tliis island, and another portion belong* to the Rajah ; 
but the greater part in the possession i>i* the Paliat, who is 
considered the lord of the island. 

Cranganoor, a small kingdom belonging to the ItajiJi of 
that name, linn; the Ivxst India l 'ompany possesses a small 
furl-, which in the time of the Portuguese was a town ; in 
former days the Zamorin's pnlaee wiis here, but he ba-S been 
gradually expelled from the place. The Kajah of this plain; 
is poor, iiuil vhen-finv of small consideration. 

Iyroor, the royal family of Cranganuor which possesses in 
tlie south Pooden and Jatceoil. and ill the east iWarianki, and 
other lands belonging to Cochin. 

Besides these, Cochin has four tributary Rajahs, who are 
considered the pillars of the kingdom. These princes are in- 
dependent, but are hound to respect the Itajah ns their chief, 
who Mettles the disputes of the kingdom, and whom they 
must aid against the enimnoii enemy. They mav, however, 
have private wars amongst themselves, ;uul even against the 
Rajali. Their names are Porcad and Berkenkoer hi the 

south of Cochin, and Piirnor and Mangatti in the north. 

Porcad is subject lo a spiritual prince. It was formerly 
governed by twelve .Brahmins, one of whom in the end rais- 
ed himself to the throne, in the following maimer. Tho 
eleven eldest Brahmins were in the habit of making a butt 
of the youngest, whom they treated as half-witted. Their 
victim not knowing how to defend himself, acted like a se- 
cond Bnitus, resolving in his own mind l.o have his revenge 
in due time. At length, it happened that 2,0!H) Nairs, hav- 
ing oil some dissatisfaction, deserted from the Zamorin, went 
about ottering their services, and were every where refused. 
But, they came to Porcad, and offered themselves to the 
twelve: Brahmins, &■> chance, would have it, tho eleven elder 
ones were all together at. the t.imi j , and sent them in jest to 
the youngest, who was bathing, telling the soldiers he Was 
their chief. The Nail's did as they were bid, and going to 
the youngest Brahmin, informed him that the others had sent 
them to him. as their chief He, understanding their mock- 
cry, seized the opportunity for his own advantage, to re- 



service on condition that they should obev him before all 
others, and perform all Lis commands ; he then promise! 
them rich rewards if they would put the cloven other Brah- 
mins to death. The soldiers consenting jovfollv. in; led 
them straight to the pagoda, where the other Brahmins were 
collected. He then commanded then, to perform their busi- 
ness, and the words were scarcely said when it was done. 
His eleven companions being dead, he took tlie key of the 
pa«o<l:;, opened it. took out l.lie treasure box. paid the sol- 
diers :iherallv. and made himself monarch. In this dimity 
he and his heirs have maintained themselves to the nresenl 
day. His deed was one which mav well he likened to that 
of Brutus, with whom I have already compared him. The 
country of Porcad is very productive of rice and ail the ne- 
cessaries of lifo, SO that this lUjah is one of the Wedthicrif, 
in Malabar ; he has not however many Nairs, hi the place of 
whom he is served by Chegos. The Company's faetorv in 
this place has fallen into decay, being as it were swallowed 
up by the sea; a new one should he erected there ; but, as 
the fbijah wishes that it should be on the model of the old 
one, whilst the Commandant desires to have a good factory, 
adapted both for a dwelling and for a pepper-magazine, the 
work has been up to this time suspended. ' The Rajah begins 
now, however, to lower his tone, as they withhold the pepper 
grants from him, and threaten to remove the factory to Cha- 
nanion ralom, to which place the pepper can easily be con- 
veyed over the great river from Tekkenkoor and Berken- 
koor. Porcad lies between Tekkenkoor, Berkenkoor and 
Kully Quilon. 

Berkenkoor lies nearer to Cochin than Porcad, abutting on 
one side on the great river and on the other mountains ; it 
is the second royalty of the kingdom, and produces pepper, 
cardamom, and wax. 

In the north of Cochin and in the interior, lie Paroor and 
Mangatti ; they are close together, Paroor being nearer the 
coast in the direction of Cmii^anooi-. Paroor is a powerful, 
ecclesiastical Rajah. H is country is fruitful in rice, cattle and 
other articles of food. The present Rajah is prudent and crafty, 
and lives in friendship with the Commandant Hcrtenberg ; 
though, during the late war, the former Commandant mis- 
trusted him, fearing thai he had a secret understanding with 
the Zamorin : this however has never been proved. 
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Mangatti is tlie fourth and lust royalty of the kingdom 
of Cochin, extending from Paroor to the mountains. In this 
country is the renowned river of Mangatti, where the Portu- 
guese had formerly a celebrated bathing place, called Fiera 
d'Alm,* respecting which they held some superstition ; high- 
er up there is a no less celebrated spot, to which several na- 
tive Christians resort on a certain day, to be cleansed and 
sprinkled with the water. Some of the Romanists assert 
that this river was derived from the Jordan, others that it 
cured all sicknesses, run! even that it, cleansed linen without 
being washed ; nonsense which is not worth contradicting. 
It i3 indeed true that the water of this river is purer and 
more wholesome than any other hereabouts, and that those 
who drink it do not often get the Cochin disorder ; the ships 
of the East India Company, and the principal personages 
here, are furnished with it In the hot season many people 
go to this river for the sake of bathing, and erect booths 
along the shores, or on the sandy spots which are met with 
here and there. On one of these spots stands a heathen pa- 
goda, made only of oias, in which they celebrate their reli- 
gions services during the fine season ; as the rainy season 
approaches, when the waters rise, this temple is removed. 
From this it would sresn that the heathens also have seme 
superstition regarding this river. In this kingdom are two 
families, those of .ISettette and Kartatavyd, one of the latter 
house being the present Rajah, though that of Bettette is 
otherwise the most powerful. 

Having thus described the two first royal houses, we will 
give a cursory glance on the two remaining : those of the 
Zamorin and of Colastri, both situated in the north. 

The former is a very powerful monarch whose influence 
has been much exalted by his arms, though at the present 
day his splendour has been considerably diminished in con- 
sequence of the wars waged upon him by the East India 
Company. He has a numerous and brave army, in which 
respect he is superior to all the other princes, who conse- 
quently are much in dread of iiim ; but it is quite a fiction 
to say that he is master of Malabar. Under him are — On- 
neterie, comprising the country behind Cranganoor as far as 
the river of Chetwa, which was formerly subject to the Za- 
morin and a portion of his kingdom, and here was situated 

• Ahlwbyo or Alwnye is fourteen miles from Cochin, and is still a favourite 
resoit among Europeans for bathing during the hat mnnths. The houiet arc 

pirtunwindv situated on thr bant" of the river.— H. I). 
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Ids fort of Paponette ; but in the war of 1716 lie was. driven 
from tbe whole of this country, which fell into the hands 
of the Company, who possess here enough fields of rice, to 
feed almost the whole garrison. 

There is a new fort built in the corner of the country at 
the mouth, of the river Chotwa, c-iilled h'ori. \\" 1 1 1 in :n, intended 
as a defence agains! tin; enterprises of this Jtajah, 

Palingery ^Nairo, situated on (.he fppusito bank of the Chot- 
wa river and stretching in the north c lose to the river Po- 

' Repoecoil in the south, bordered by the country of Pane- 
pacoil and extending in the north as far as Calicut. Here 
the maternal house of the Zinonvin reside, si rid the Rajah has 
his residence and court at Ponany, where the Company also 
have a station and maintain an accountant to keep a watch 
over the mercantile proceedings of the Zamorin, and to give 
intelligence of what, pusses to the Commandant. 

Tameras Ceryo, which is situated south of ( 'alien t, and is 
bounded on the north by the territory of Geringnl Nam- 
hoori. This is the last of the Zamorin s provinces tdwards 
the sea shore. 

Geringal Namboori is a spiritual hud. whose binds extend 
from El; dene or in the kbigdom of Colastri in the north, to 
the river Cottcsal. '.Dig most famous pirsi.tes inhabit his ter- 
rif.orios who make prey of vessels engaged in the inland na- 
vigation between I client and t !ananoor, and even advance 
Lt-yimd Calicut to the borders of Cochin. They are called 
Col la MimvJamv. 

The fourth and last royal family of Malabar, named 
Colas tri, was compelled by force of arms to conclude an 
alliance with the East India Company, when they de- 
prived the Portuguese by craft of Cananoor ; since which 
time they have remained good friends, though they would 
never ongsige in the popper contracts. The best cardu mom 
is found in this kingdom ; this, which is round in form 
and more delieate in taste than the other species, is the 
only kind which the East India Company buy for exporta- 
tion to Europe ami elsewhere. The royal family consists of 
four branches, of which the present representatives, both 
male and female, are so numerous that they live in groat po- 
verty for the most part, though it is true that the state is 
well managed smd that it ps-seises a good army : knowing 
this, tbe Zamorin seldom ventures to invade this kingdom, 
and the Rajah of Mui'-joer, who is lord of an extensive tcrri- 
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tory, has encroached but little or not at all upon it. This 
kingdomis bounded in the south by the kingdom of the Za- 
iDin iii, and in the north it extends to Canard, 

In this territory the folluwiiiu Ibijahs are comprehend- 
ed :— 

Balenoor, stretching along the coast from the river Cotte- 
sal in the south to the river of Oermapatam in the north ; it 
contains several nests of robbers, us Tritrambiere, Bergaree, 
Moetingn!, 'I jomhaas, and Niagillie. Towards the cast it ex- 
tends as far as the territories of the powerful free prince Per- 
reveacoeii. 

Perreveacoeil borders to the south on the country of the 
Xi.morin, and to thy south-east on that of Haisjoer ; hero is 
found the best cardamom, and in the greatest quantities. 

Dermapataui, Ovnaimor, Wolliapatam and Marravy are si- 
tuated along the shore, bordering on Balenoor. This is the 
peculiar possession and inheritance of the family of Colas tri. 

Talliichery Mocta, Nairo to the east of Dermapatam, cir- 
cumscribes "the territory of Colasl.ri at the back, and in the 
north reaches Ti'!eiiei.-U: Venv ( \ i i ! : J , in which distrii.it is 
a'so siiuateii the English fort Tollicherry. To this succeeds 
'j'j if ("'■ Verve ( aiinal, which (o lln' north a;;;iin, is bound- 
ed by Allerte Serte Caimal ; the latter stretches inland to 
.Uaisjoei-. in :. northward towards the .sea is bounded by Al- 
lerte' Addavodde. This last district concludes the kingdom 
of Jlaiabar, bordering on the territorr of Cauara, 

I have thus placed before you a small picture of the prin- 

C5ji.il ti>riL l.i>;-i[.rr of -M a la 1 , iav. in the older in which thev [■"■in 
each other ; some indeed 1 have not mentioned, either be- 
cause they are bo small, or because they are situated in the 

mountains, u here we are not weli j ■ 1:1 " i ! ! i villi i\\,> l.np'i- 
graphy. But if you wish to know all the petty principali- 
ties and provinces, which lie there, I will take some oppor- 
tunity to send you a bst of the Nairs, whom all tho lords of 
edabdiar both small and great retain in their service : when 
I will also mention the names of those princes and lords. 
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t.iws of the Mnl.iblv= ■ -Si.mi;^ n'.annc-r <,£ laving a acir.ii.rc ™ Hit. pmportj of 
nil other— The ii- tvi™ i._ v m-dnsl, *o>iL-r.mio tliinf.iiij; fiiy^it intii I'nilinr; 
hl'. n >m r/:n<.?. ;i:L :..-_inl m:> a 'nukit co:itaii::::i: .1 '■:ii:a .M;;^!i.:, fionic-imiM 
Emirmiing through a river i:i!iabLto:l Ijy ■jrojoililL^-S/.r:-.^:'.;: .i^.;lut^::i:c 
—Their prisons— T lie rights (!:.'/ pnn.'si aver skve...- Mali's ami piii'tiiM,^. 

As you have acquired fame by your knowledge of juris- 
prudence, you may like to hear something about the native 
laws herd. 

Their legal suits are tried according to old customs vini 
tv.i.v. Xn lengthy proeee. lings are rC'j itireil to obtain the de- 
cision of the causes which are always concluded within a 
few days by the lint of ( [ i _■ Rajah, who in obscure eases con- 
sults with liis Brahmins. 

For laying the property of another in arrest, the wan-ant 
of it magistrate is not required ; any private individual may 
do it ; so that a man of low caste has it in his power to 
harass and annoy a Brahmin or a Caimal, through his lands 
HiLtl properties. The l{:ij;ihs possess tin; sfi me :jov.vr over 
each other. 1 fov.'uver, a.l though license is u it required for the 
performance of this embargo, the Rajah's authority is neces- 
sary to settle the affair ; both parties must appear before 
him, and after duly weighing the men's of !.he case, and re- 
ceiving a sum of money , he. gives judgment.. When Rajahs 
thus arrest, eacli other's property, it is a, fruitful ground for 
wars and dissensions : mediators are sometimes called m to 
arrange the matter. 

The token of this embargo or arrest, is the leaf of a ca- 
shew nut or other tree which is tied on the article thus ar- 
rested, or if it bo laud, it is stuck up on a stick, the party ex- 
ercising this privilege announcing, " this is the Jianw, or ar- 
rest of the Hajah." After this no one may father the fruits 
oil' the lauds or remove I he token ; such aefc would he consi- 
dered crimes of Icse majesty. The East India Company ex- 
ercise the same right, and on such occasions they plant their 



m and ant or the proper 
the Company, the Cc 
placed by a native. ' 
Hl.iLti.ius, are obliged to 



,1 the iinjrih, then the Ileside.it released them. 

In a similar manner, when the Rajah owes 
"irahmiri who can adduce satisfactory proof of 1 
creditor can demand the money of the Rajah, tl 



important. When a dispute arises between two parties 
about :i loan or debt of winch there is no proof, the debtor 
and ereditor go together to tin- pagoda; ami having each 
given four ikuams or one shilling t-.'thc priest, they are led 
to a wooden post, upon which the creditor lays a sum oi" 
money equal to that to which lie lays claim. This is a 

sderrm tit testation before dieir geds of the lawfulness of die 
debt, which the other party is then bound to pay. As, how- 
ever, this mode of .swearing mav be false, it is finely believed 
among them that a person who hits perjured himself in this 
way wiU meet with a great misfortune within three months. 

The extraordinary oaths which are taken in important 
causes, are very perilous, and resemble the trials by ordeal 
used formerly in Europe in the superstitious ages. When a 
man is charged with a heavy crime, which eannot he proved 
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;ence of the Ra- 
ised is then ask- 
f he refuses, he 



pulls mil a rin;; placed at the bottom ..f Uiu |i;.u. This be- 
ing done, a p«*./yf i.r physician cornea find hinds up the. 
Ilmv liners with Pisaug leaves, which muse be left on tliom 
for tliree days ; if at tiie'end of this time the flesh where the 
skin has been burnt off is white, he is pronounced innocent, 
hut if black, he is punched as a perjured man. 

There is another ordeal, by snakes or Cobra capellas. 
When a man will not confess a rein,.., they take a mantle and 
wrap up in it one of these reptiles, which are not only poi- 
sonous, hut. are also reckoned sacred bv them; after calling 
on the gods, the accused must thrust his hand into the man- 
tle and lift up the snake. If he he bitten, l,e is considered 
guilty. Another ordeal takes place in a river or tank in 
which crocodiles are found. The C. (alligator's) pa- 
goda on the river CrangHiioor close to l'aliporte is especially 
famous for this process." A small heathen temple stands on 
the hank of this river, in which two crocodiles have for a 
long time bee 



must be draped through, holding on with iris hands to a 
boat. If the crocodile pulls him under, it is a sign of his 
guilt; if otherwise, lie is released a* innocent. 



his brother, denied it, upon which he to compelled to take 
the oath by ordeal in the river. The fraudulent party, 
thinking to" deceive the gods, having hidden the gold in Ids 
turban, banded it over to some one else, and then swore that 
he had nut got his brother's inheritance — thinking that as 
the stolen property was in another poison's hand, with the 
turban, it could not be reckoned as his ; after this, lie sprang 



into the river, swam uninjured across it and back, and was 



tiling f'ni-tliL'r, took kick his turban, ami stood by the river 
d> : i-i! i his feo(, a crocodile leaped up the hank, m- !/■■(! him 



discovered the gold eolieealed in i: ; I >y which they pei'ro; veil 
tlii' cunning iif tin; swearer, ami tin; justice of tln.;ii god-. I 
leave the truth or falsehood <>f this talc I'm' what it is worth ; 
one tliiny is certain, that, these ordeals are not to he depend- 



This prisons of Malabar are nl' a peculiar cm urn (.'lion, and 
an: ^enorallv situated in tlic square of their royal 'courts. 
They are not heavy edilices of stone, nor furnished with iron 
gratings and strong hai's, Imt are mere q nail ran pn lav enclo- 
sures, I he size iif a man in lei ) "111, lavadt li, and height, made 
ol* wooden gratings nailed together. Above them Is a small 
loft where the Nail's who guard the prisoners pass the night 
and usually fake a nai Such pris' 'lis as these won't I in Kn- 
rope he, inure tit to keep fowls, than human beings. The pri- 
r-oners often escape IVoni theni. as did sonic ( 'auarese latelv, 
who hatl robbed their idol's temple. ■ The Rajah conihics in 
the.se prisons not only great criminals, hut those who are 

sold. 'in escape, as they would mil wish to In; banished from 
their country for the sake of a little money. 

Anion-!-' legal matters may he included the rivals maslevs 
possess regarding the sale of their slaves. The I'ulleahs are 
born slaves. Every zemindar, prince or wealthy Nair, lias a 
certain numlier nf them who-,- children are also hum in sla- 
very. But as these poor creatures form a peculiar and nu- 
ineruus caste, they have certain privileges granted them, 
which secure their maintenance, so that none may perish 
from want. Their masters arc not hound to give them daily 
noiin-hn.cut. Ian. in the Malabar country they have .the 

ceive settled wages paid oilherin fauains or in measures of 
rice ; and the estates on which they work may belong either 
to their own master or to some body else ; for if their own 
master be not in want of out-of-door labour they may seek 




But, a wonderful occu 
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it, elsewhere, always taking eaiv under rhk oi puiii.-nliuiirtii. 
to appear btTniv liim at his summons. 

When tlie paddy is cut they receive the tenth part in 
payment, and a sort of black paddv which spring fourteen 
days afterwards railed Xemtij'is also their perquisite. Their 
masters havu power to put thoin to dentin without beiiijr 
called to account, or, if they please, to sell them ; though this 

in rases of indigence f a Pitlleah uncle and mother may 
sell a child, but not for mow than (ill fiuiams : and if a hiidiJi- 
priee. were >u> be given, it would lie of uo use to them, as the 
proprietor would take the overplus. Tiie eldest born, whe- 
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To return to the Malal 




Rajahs an 


d Princes may sell. 


besides PuUeahs.menofc 






:s, Chegos, &o., wdio 



have committed any crime by which thev have !r*t ca.sto 
and arc liable to capital punishment No Rajah has power 




honoured and expelled from his caste. Capital punishment 

right and have his head cut off ; or he may be shot, for 
m liii.-li purpose he is made to stand unfettered and free in an 
open field, and three or four shots are rapidly discharged at 
him. If lie be not wounded and begin to i nn a way he is 
pursued and fi red at until lie is killed, when his body is 
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,-~U\,- which lie h;,s .->,!<! : in,d the i.mn :!*;y of this deed runs thus ; 
tlint I:e renounces atone ehuI mud, splinters ami thnrns, snakes, yre:it 
and small, and everything within the four comers of the estate ta 
him attd to bis successors, if the estate is situated on the river 
bank, the muuIilt of feel I" which it extends in the water is also 
eertiiied. 

ti. There is a mode of I.j:i>i eilicd /V/fr/ whieh is very common, 
mid can only be explained by an example Tims, sup prising a man 
has n tfiKleu worth 10,1)00 famniis, lie sells it for S.IJl.lllf. or !t,OUOf., 
retaining for the remainder of the value the right to the proprietor- 



liA .i lie mi'ii !■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ n i ■ ■ . t i<< i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 h i i 1 1 . i ". 1 1 ■ :n,:t|'' n 

tlm property in the interim by fresh [t'Lut tut iuns of cocnapalins or 

oilier fruit Iree-c l!;r. if tin? pnreliiiser or tenant hei it's weary of 

the estate and wishes to forte it hack on the original puss- ess or, be 
can do so only at a loss nf 2(1 per cent. 

.1. fierampulla is a complete lease, similar to those which tnke 
place among us. 

4. Kararna is a species of exchange : — one mini lends a garden 
to another worth, fur i nstisnee, H.Nijijf. ;nid borrows that sum in 
return for an appointed torn of years, during which the fruits of 
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RaveuuoB nf the Rajahs of Cochin.— Their nnxlo ol OovemiOBnE. — Accounts 

The Malabar States, in common with all others in the 
world, possess certain fixed revenues and funds for replenish- 
ing the treasury, and maintaining royal pomp, and tho wel- 
fare of the state ; though here the Rajah's incomes are not 
wry lii-iv'fr or out nf tin* r.mnn.^L. Their diinf pmlit.-i ;irir ilo- 



often richer than .tho reigning sovereign, being possessed of 
larger free and hereditary properties. 

Merchandize is a source of great gain to monarchs whose 
territories are on the coast, for which reason these Malabar 
Rajahs have taken so eagerly to commerce. Why, when the 
Portuguese first visited these mast-., did the Moors possess 
so much influence over the Zamorin ? Because they, at that 
time the only maritime traders, procured him so much pro- 
fit that he feared to disturb them by the reception of stran- 
gers. 

Ten per cent, is the duty levied on all goods imported into 
the kingdom of Cochin by private and native merchants, and 
tho profits derived from it are divided between the Company 
and the Rajah. The latter obtained this privilege originally 
from the Portuguese, and since their expulsion the East In- 
dia Company have confirmed him in the enjoyment of it, in- 
trodinjing however some changes in the rate of the duties — 
the Portuguese having imposed different amounts of duty on 
different nations, as appears from the following list, on the 
imports — 



rived from their private 



id the inferior princes 



the Moors paid 
theBenjancse „ 



tho Otnarese 



7 per cent, to the Rajah. 
3 per cent to Portugal. 
5 per cent to the Rajah. 
3 per cent to Portugal. 
5 per cent to the Rajah. 
3 per cent to Portugal. 
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But, a 

10 per 



has bey n conceded hy long custom, permission to dispose 
of sweetmeats, eatables, fcc, brought from China, when they 
put in here on the parage to (Ion, paying on these, a duty of 
4 per cent, to the Company and 6 percent, to the Ilajah. 
The Company and the lUjah each appoint un officer to col- 
lect thorfo dues. 

■ The duty on native commodities sueh as pepper, which 
amounts here to half a ducat perkandy, ispuid by the mer- 
chant who sells them, and not by the Company. The dues 
are heavier in the south. 

There are certain estates in Malabar, whose, owners are 
obliged to pay an annua i tribute in n-i-t-LiiLit [■ .u of their pro- 
prietorship In the Kajah ; this is regarded rather as a free 
will offering than a ta?i. 

Al: merchandises conveyed by inland navigation pay a 
junkara or toll of 1 pcr<Wt. to the Rajah, the merchant- en- 
tering the amount of their itu-jfO at the j" u ;ihMmn rs or 
custom house.-, (which are curious edifices, built on piles in 
Un- wa('.-i') ; .small as this tax is, it presses heavily enough 
on the inhabitants, at; there are a great many of these cus- 
tom bouses. All vessels bearing tin: Company's (lug, are free 
and exempt from examination. The duties on tobacco from 
Coedenatti, Coechim, and Oediampoor are a source of consi- 
derable emolument to the Rajah. The native tobacco is 
somewhat raw in taste; no doubt it would be much nicer if 
they understood t.ht: art. of preparing 11 as they do in Knvope ; 

the leaves are tied lip in bundles and sentoff before 



ted up in bi 

they are properly dried. In Kully Quilon, Porcad, and Qui- 



Patterys who are employed in the inland conveyance of 
goods, pay a fanam in every kingdom through which they 
travel, for the packs which they cany on tliuir backs; but 
there is no charge on those which are carried on the head ; 
so we always see them loaded with two packs, one carried 
on the shoulder and the other on the head. 
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All gardens situated in Curra.parani pay a tenth on their 
fruits to the Rajah of Coehin, who is the sole lord ( coSkomtm 
meeater) of the land. He recoives a smaller proportion in. 
other places. 

On all debts discharged under sentence from the Rajah he 
receives 20 percent. Mothers present ■sm offering on the birth 
■of their children. He is the inheritor of the property of all, 
whether Heathens, Moors, or Jews, who die without heirs, 
and this sometimes when there are blood relations living. 
He receives an acknowledgment in money for every office 
or dignity he confers. If he despatches any of his guards to 
the assistance of any ouu lie expect* a valuable present in 
return. The visits paid him by his subjects always bring in 
something, ami this is especially the case on their iirs.X, intro- 
ductions to him, or if 1 hey have any favours to demand. The 
• ill'et-in^s which they bring, consisting of stuffs, money, fruit, 
or aiiy thin;; tilsu, they must deposit, at liis feet; and this 
■custom is so universal in Malabar that if the natives havo 
any favour to ask of the Commandant, they always bring 
him presents of pigs, I'ntit, or poultry. 

We most, also take into c> nisi ieriit.ion the fines paid by 
eriiiiLlials ; fur the rijdit of passing sentenee br-ine; vested in 
the Rajah oi' each Stale, they uiidersUnd how to make the 
most of the opportunity of making tin.' criminals blued well 

in their purses, and there is hardly any crime which may 
not he expiated by money. 

All ruminating aniinols, such as oxen, cows, buffaloes, he- 
long to tin: Rajah, as well as those that have five or six tents. 

All people, whether or' high or low caste, who have trans- 
gressed against the distinctions ot'en.ste, belong to the Rajah, 
who generally sells them. No one may wear whiskers, ex- 
cept by his permission, for which a tine or acknowledgment 
must be paid, and then a great banquet is celebrated in 
honour of these whiskers. 

All leases, renewals of contract, living him in ;i small 
sin ii, atiti all deeds of gift and sale must be n-iie wed at the ac- 
cession of every new monarch. On the death of a feoffee 
{Lee i niwn j his heiv must renew the deed of gift, purchase 
or fief (gift Icoop-endeeii) and pay for it. 

A gift for maintenance (gift tot ondcrhoud) conferred by 
the Rajah on any one who subsequently dies without legiti- 
mate heirs, reverts to the Rajah. 

All the chiefs of the Mocquas, Cliegos, Cannekaas, fee, 
must pay an annual sum. to the Rajah for their dignity. 
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All Christiana, JewB and Moors, wishing to obtain license 
to use drum?; and wind instruments at- their festivities and 
merry makings must present an ottering when they demand 
the Rajah's permission. Persons of low caste mtiBt do the 
same in order to obtain permission to wear the roeinal or 
fillet round the head, gold rings, && 

It would seem that the income derived from all these 
sources ought to be sufficient to maintain the regal state 
handsomely, but as their dominions are for the most part 
very limited, the petty Rajahs are generally poor. The 
greater Rajahs may amass a coiaiderable fortune, the more 
as their expenditure is small. 

I shall now add a few words on the mode in which the 
Government is conducted. The Rajah is supreme in those 
dominions which are immediately subject to liim, but not in 
the free inheritances wliich belong to the minor Rajahs and 
Oaimals, for every one is sole lord in his own territories. 
They know little of assemblies, councils or parliaments. The 
Rajah chooses his favourites at his pleasure, consulting them 
in particular- I'flNe- hut srmif>-:i.!]y hiring guided solely by his 
own will, unless that will should run entirely counter to the 
customs of the country. Many keep near thorn a Brahmin 
to instruct them in the fundamental and long established 
laws and customs. 

The only checks upon their arbitrary power are the gene- 
ral iisKoiiil.il ifrri of the nation, which are however, but seldom 
held. These are of two kinds : one assembled under orders 
of the Rajah, the other by the spontaneous will of the peo- 
ple. Many years elapse between the recurrence of these as- 
semblies. Those summoned by the Rajah are conducted as 
follows : He despatches messengers, who by birth and de- 
scent are entitled to this office, in all directions to summon 
the people. When collected, they sit down in a circle in the 
open air, a number of INairs keeping guard around them. 
The propositions are then dismissed and inen.sun-s rejected 
or adopted by unanimous silence or clamour. But, in affairs 
of minor importance net affecting the welfare of the whole 
community, the chiefe of the nation alone are summoned, 
and decide upon the question. 

Tlit a.:?Ef:mijiio.i collected hy the will of the nation are con- 
ducted in much the same manner, but with more impetuosi- 
ty. These are never held except in cases of emergency when 
the Rajah is guilty of extreme tyranny or gross violation of 
the law. Then, all the land proprietors (laudesheeren) are bid- 
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den to attend, and any one who dared refuse to obey the sum- 
mons would be subjected by the assembly to the devasta- 
tion of his gardens, houses, estates, tanks, fcc, and, if he were 
to persist in his obstinacy would be liable to bo deprived of 
his privileges and voles, or oven to he sentenced to banish- 
ment. As the object of these assemblies is to thwart tin! 
will of the ltajali, we are not surprised to find that he does 
all hi his power to obstruct their deliberations, lie has no 
right to attempt to put them down by force of arms, and, be- 
sides, so many thousand;; tloek to these meeting that he 
would find difficulty in so doing if he tried : so he sends a 
troop of lads called Pondera Putte with instructions to pro- 
voke them with all manner of annoyances, and to pelt them 
with stones, sand and dirt. The Nairs on guard do all they 
can to keep off the assailants with their shields. 

if any one, provoked prist endurance, were to strike and 
hurt one of these youths, it would by their laws be regarded 
as a crime of treason (geeckondsne majeateit) the assembly 
would be involved in a heavy fine, and be deprived of its in- 
violability ; and the Rajall might, then proceed against them 
by arms ; if lie wen; to fail in subduing them they would 
all deceit their al logianee. Allies and neighbours do their 
best to remedy all the mischief thence ensuing, and endea- 
vour so to intercede between the parties that every one is 
confirmed in his rights. 

The guards (Schuttsmauncn) are a body of men employed 
by the Rajah in the defence of any pagoda or estate to the 
possession of which their right is disputed. These guards 
are bound t.o defend such places at risk of their lives, and 
to attack the a-.sa:lant~, fur whose death they are not he)d 
responsible. They do not fear death in the cause, knowing 
that the Rajah whom they serve is pledged by the laws to 
revenge their blood. So powerful is the love of revenge in 
these nations, that in hopes of obtaining it they are willing 
to encounter death itself, and iki reconciliation can ever be 
brought about until full satisfaction litis been taken for the 
olfence. 

Thus are public affairs conducted in Malabar, in a very 
different way from our proeeedings in Europe, where each 



Almighty thai, lie will endow you, who have a share in the 
management of the Netherlands Exchequer, with wisdom 
and trust-worthiness in your difficult employment ; and sub- 
scribe myself. 




nation has its 



laws. -Meanwhile, I pray the 
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LETTER XII. 



Of co[it.i:r ni hr.lii Kutxv... :>.i;oi!^-.. be, and their value— Of tlic money 
curreut among lilt' Kiiriiifiiui: J'ld its value — Oi tbe faiiilnis, boeseroka, aDd 




SlB, — As you have the superintendence of the Stated 
mint, ami the charge ef that, coinage which is used for the 
service of the world-famous Dutch trade as well as for re- 
plenishing the public treasury, you will not be displeased at 
my addressing to you in the present letter an account of the 

Their current money is of three kinds, the European 
money, the Heathen, and die Moorish : for, though there are 
many Jews here, yet as they pnssess State oi' their own, 
so neither have they any peculiar coinage. 

The Moorish pieces which are used in trade throughout 
India, are tlic Rupees, wliieh consist of mild and silver, 
and whole and half rupees. They are stamped with letters 
on both sides : for the Moors have such a horror of all fi- 
gures ami images that, they will net endure even the like- 
lie-- of a oea.-t - lowers only hcinu' admisstl ec. This is soot) 
discovered by trader-, who con-i ijuehfly rake (aire uot to of- 
fer t.hem wares of C'bi.UJi or silk having patterns in whie'i 
animals am introduced. And yet I have seen a set of gold 
rupees, twelve in number, bearing the twelve .signs of the 
zodiac; together with a small gold peimv bearing the like- 
ness of a man, and said to be a representation of "Mahomet. 
Nobody could tell me when or where this last piece was 
struck : hut- with regard tit the rupees, it is well-known that 
they were coined by order of a famous Moeail empress, -who, 
po-stjssinf! entire sway over t lie mind of the. great Mo:;ul, 
and 1 eiug immoderately ami ■ l t ions, desired a.ln .ee ;i!l i hings 
to perpetuate her name and glory by some extraordinary 
deed. Nothing was more suitable for this purpose than to 
strike a new coin : so she issued orders that throughout, Fill 
parts of her extensive domains, stamps bearing the twelve 
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siyns ill' the Kiilliac she ill id be prepared U H i K 1 1 1 the. Care Ill' cer- 
tain of her faithful servants. She. then exerted Jill her fe- 
male arts of cajolery to induce the monarch to grant her ab- 
solute sway for one single day. This she obtained under 
cm-tain conditions ; and when the day arrived, she despatch- 
ed s wift messengers in all directions with orders that the 
rupees should h>'. immediately struck, wind) wan according- 
ly done. The. following day when tin; emperor resumed his 
authority, he sent round counter orders, l.o prohibit the coin- 
age, break up t he stamps, ami call in all the money that had 
already been struck : but the empress had been beforehand 
with him, and had caused many thousands of the rupees to 
1 -i: circulate:;! ;<:\-.l ci il ieet,ed in cahincts, and thus it happens 
that to this day many Collectors of curiosities, both Chris- 
tians and Moors, have several of them in their possession. 
Indeed it is sometimes^ doubted whether their number has 

Of the rupees in actual cireula ( ion. the common gold ones 
are the h ast useful in trade, and do not always maintain the 
same standard value beyond the Mogul empire. I have 
seen (heat exchanged here for 7' ris dollars, according to 
the Indian reckoning. The silver rupee, both half and whole 
is used in trade throughout the Indies, and especially in the 
districts of Bengal and Surat. The Bengal coin is either the 
Sicca rupee or tin- Bazaar rupee. Sicca nipe.es are of two 
sorts, the new and the old ; both being good, but the old 
the most pi-hied. Ba/.aar rupees are poor, and are worth at 
least three stivers* less than the others, in this part of the 
world. The Su rat rupee:! arc also good. They are much 
the same as the Sicca rupees, and are likewise much used in 
trade. The value of a rupee is less than its current price 
which is five shillings/)- But, beyond the Bengal teri-itoi v 
no one gives more than four shillings and a hall" for a Bengal 
rupee. The. silver of the rupee is very fine, and of a better 
quality than (hat of the ducat--. The English coin rupees at 
their chief plaee, Madras, but these are inferior to the rupees 
of Sv.rat. A rupee is about (. 1 1 < ■ size of a shilling in circum- 
ference, but its thickness is greater. 

The Pagoda is a gold coin struck by the heathens, in va- 
lue about equal to two rix dollar*. It weighs the same 
as a ducat, but is of inferior quality. It is called a pagoda 



* A Dutch coin, equal to atmiit a penny. 

t A DpiIi-Ii shilling Li worth, about sii stivers. 



so 



because it boars the image of an idol on one side : a piigoihi 
being the name for an idol tejiijile. Tlie most valuable are 
those bearing the impression of three heads. The pagodas 
with one head mv less circulated. There is no image on the 
reverse, but an impression of holes, resembling the exterior 
of a thimble. 

I have seen two kinds of Japanese coins ; the Kobang and 
the Itzeboo. 'J'hore are half and whole kobangs I the first 
equal to five and the last to ten rix dollars. Both are flat 
oblong pieces of gold, boiirinL' no impression save el- kind of 
sign in the middle, not unlike that with which our Vats are 
marked. The other coin, the Itzeboo is a small bar, and is 
seldom or never used by the Europeans in trade. 

The coins which Europeans make most use of, are rix 
dollars, ducatoons, Spanish matten and ducats. The Dutch 
usually compute by rix dollars, and though salaries are 
counted by gulden in the Company's books, they are gene- 
rally paid down by the first named coin. Property also is 
taxed by rix dollars, and they are the medium employed 
in private commercial transactions. But a rix dollar here 
i^i equivalent to 48 stivers, only, instead of 50 as in Europe, — 
hence people who put their money into the Company's 
funds to be repaid in Holland, make four per cent profit, or 
two stivers on every rix dollar. 

The ducatoon is the coin chiefly circulated by the Com- 
pany in the Jndies and particularly at Batavia. It passes 
lor thirteen shillings ; thereby aifording the Company a 
clear profit of ii shillings on each piece. I must add an ob- 
servation eus to the remarkable ingenuity evinced by the 
Company in their moi.ie of paving their servants. It is a 
good specimen of that cunning tkriftiness for which they are 
noted all over the world. In the first place they pay in du- 
catoons, which always pass current here for thirteen shillings, 
instead of 10£, and in the second place they pay their light 
money for heavy, so that their servants for one gulden re- 
ceive no more than sixteen stivers. And, in addition to this, 
the inferior officers of the Company receive their pay half in 
money and half in kind, giving the Company a profit of 50 
per cent on Indian goods and 7-~> per cent, on homo commo- 
dities. From all which it appears very plainly that a sol- 
dier whose pay is nine gulden only costs his employers four. 

This however does not alienate people from their scrvi<v : 
for so artfully have they managed the whole concern that 
their ofiicevs, itisUwl of feeling injured, are, on the contrary, 
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well pleased with the treatment tliey receive. Tliey are paid 
at the beginning of every mouth, so that no ouo is kept 
waiting, :i punctuality which distinguishes the Dutch above 
all other Europeans in India. Moreover they give their ser- 
vants a monthly allowance for board, varying according to 
their rank, and other compositions of like kind. A soldier 
receives about, lour shillings monthly, and rice sufticient for 
his consumption. An inferior merchant has four rix dol- 
lar : cliaplains and upper merchants 10J rix dollars, and 
also a house or lodging. At Bat si via a permanent chaplain 
receives twelve rix dollars per month tu provide lodgings, 
a pile (stapel) of firewood, two quarts (ka/ii) of lisbon wine, 
four quarts of Duteh vinegar, six lbs. of cheese, twelve quarts 
of suck, twenty tour lbs, of Dutch butter, and other articles 
beside.^. Tlur saine- is the casi: in utber places, where, in lien 
of money, they receive a house, seven quarts of wine, four 

I i I. - rp |l .-1 >|.i ■ ■ -I- I lift* ■■! 

mon, mace and nutmeg flbr the Company give or sell thu.se 
articles, mixed, to their ofliccrs ouler to prevent private 
trade in them) one quart of lis bun oil, eight quails of cocoa- 
nut oil for their lamps, half a pile of wood, and drinking wa- 
ter. If to all this we add the 10J rix dollars for board, 1 
cannot see that our chaplains have any right to complain. 
Further to obviate all discontent, the Company empower 
their servants to send over their accounts, signed by the Di- 
rector General, tu Europe, where they may receive their 
whole salaries without any reduction: but as this course 
is attended with peril, and persons at distant stations would 
have a long time to wait for their money, they prefer receiv- 
ing their salaries with the before mentioned loss. 

The Spanish matten, which are here reckoned worth 10 
shillings, conic from the .Manilla or I'hilippine islands, the 
Spaniards bringing them to llatiivia lor the purchase of linen 
and cinnamon, to be exported to the West Indies. The Com- 
pany make considerable profit on this trade. 

Ducats are also mocb used in the Persians' commerce, that 
nation circulating them in their payments to our Company. 
The Venetian ducats are the most valuable. The king of 
Persia receives heavy duties on the ducats, which the Com- 
pany id.so are bound to pay. Consequently the price of the 
ducat is higher here than elsewhere ; and as the Persians sell 
no great amount of goods to the Company, the latter are 
bound to receive the ducat at the fixed price, which rises as 
high as nineteen shillings, though more usually it is 18 or 
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181. At Tutecoryn they are valued at 20a 1 . The settlements 
of Malabar and Ceylon are generally provided witli these 
ducats ; the pepper trade being always aninl on with that 
eoin, at a firm price of 18s. the ducat 

But now to describe our Malabar specie. It has a good 
deal of variety, on account of the number of monarch* who 
possess the right of coinage. The gold unil silver pieces are 
generally called fanams, those of copper or lead, Boeserokken. 
They differ groat ly in value in diiiereut places. A fanain of 
Calicut is worth one shilling, a fanam of Quilon two shil- 
lings and a half; while those of Cochin are four to the 
shilling. It is my intention at present to describe only the 
Cochin mint, as being that in which the East India Com- 
pany is concerned. 

The Boeserokken are a mixture of lead and tin melted to- 
gether, and bearing on the one side the aims of the East In- 
dia Company, and on the other a figure resembling a harp. 
They are smelted in moulds, several being stuck together at 
the side, and then cut separate. Sixty of them are equiva- 
lent to a Cochin fanam or one stiver and a half, so that if a 
man were to reckon his capital in this coin ho would find 
himself the possessor of some hundred.-; of thousands. The 
Cochin fanams are the common money of that kingdom, 
made use of both by the merchants and by the Hast India 
Company which pays its servants' salaries in this coin. The 
right of coining i'anams appertains to the king of Cochin 
as supreme authority in the country : but these monarchs 
are apt to he defrauded by those whom they appoint to 
strike the coins, and the metal has been found to lie adulte ■ 
rated both in the assay and composition of the metal ; con- 
sequently the Company have persuaded the king to allow 
the coinage to take [jla.ee within the eily, reserving to him- 
self the ap]'<iin:,:neot: nf the Mini masters, and having his 
uwii mark stamped upon the coin, but placing all under the 
supervision of the Dutch Commandant who sends Commis- 
sioners to wateh the striking, mixing, and assaying of the 
I'anams and to see that they have their due weight and va- 
lue. There is always a deduction of 1 per cent., two for the 
king and two for the master of the mint, who pays all the 
expeiices incurred in the coinage. These litrianis are com- 
posed of gold, silver and topper, 10 lb. of the metal being 
made up of 1 lb. of fine gold of the highest test, 4A lb. of 
line silver, and 44 lb. of fhie Japan cupper. This mixture be- 
ing melted down is then moulded into little balls of the pro- 
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per weight, and beaten flat with a stamp having certain Ma- 
ir: hat 1 ch;ii aef ers on either side. Tin; ruin is snial], and very 
inconvenient to handle. The East India Company derive a 
prulit from I. his coinage, a.s supplying the gold, silver and 
copper material : hut this is nut their only gain; for the 
present (.'onimandanl has discovered that the loss which al- 
wtiys takes place in the smelting of the mixed metal and 
from which the old Mint masters made their profit, in not a 
loss upon the gold and silver, but upon the copper, and litis 
to ho made good by the addition of ho much copper only. 

Finally, 1 must apeak of a kind of money called cowries, 
used not only in Hengtil, hut id so exported in quantities to 
the West Indies. These cowries are .small shells found on 
the .shores of the Maldive Islands. They are distinguished 
into the coloured cowries, which are those least prized, and 
the white cowries, which are used instead of money in the 
aforesaid countries. The Hindoos in Bengal go about with 
hags full of cowries-to purchase their daily necessaries : and 
the Kuvopeans make their slaves cany them behind them, 
and use them on all occasions. From this we perceive that 
they may be made the means of a profitable trade, and in- 
deed several Itnedish private ships visit the islands to buy 
them. It is a dangerous voyage however, both on account 
of the adjacent deep and of the climate, which is often fatal 

to foreigners. The inhabitants are a wretched race, owing 
to tho islands being email and frequently under water, and 
so barren that they aiford scarcely any thing hut cocoanuts, 
which, together with a few tish, are the only KU.-tenaner: to lie 
procured. The boats of these people come annually to Co- 
chin, fringing cowries for the ('ompaiiy, a lew cocoa tints, 
and some dried fish which look like bits of wood, and are 
equally hard. In return for these commodities they take 
rice, I he value of each cargo not amounting to more than 300 
or 400 Eix dollars. Their boats are strangely fashioned. 
The bottoms are made of wood, but without nails, being fast- 
ened together by wooden bars. A foot above water they are 
woven of reeds or straw, for I cannot exactly say what it is; 
and their anchors are pieces of wood : so tli.it how they ma- 
nage to cross the sea is a marvel However they only sail 
in the fine season, when storms never occur. 

The natives of the Maldive Islands are blacker than the 
Makbars, and of ft good height. Their religion is the Ma- 
hometan. You may imagine the power of their monarch 
when I tell you that at the annual voyage of his ships he 
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sends a royal present to the Commandant of ALiirdw, which 
is brought with all due ceremony into the city upon a silver 
salver Tent for the occasion, ami consists generally of two 
small inata, worth scarcely two shillings ! 

Cowries being the principal wealth of these ishinds, it is 
worth while to mention how they me collected. The natives 
take branches of the cocoanut tree on which they histen 
stones to make them sink to the bottom. These they leave 
lying in rows from sis to eight feet deep in the sea, round 
the i.-;l;iml. At the end of some days they go out in their 
canoes, and taking up these, branches gently, litid their 
leaves covered on all sides with cowries which they shake 
off into their boats. They are then thrown into he;ips and 
left, to decay, till they are thoroughly dried and purified 
from animal matter, afterwhich they are polished and either 
sold to the merchants who come for them, or carried by the 
natives to Malabar and Ceylon. 

Here you have a brief account of the money to he found 
in India. There are many other kinds besides, current in 
particular provinces, but those I have mentioned are the 
most used in commerce, | .allien larlv in commerce with Eu- 
ropeans. Having thus fulfilled my promise, I will here con- 
clude, &c. 
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K ■:■:]<■■■ ■■■ A ir.li mil ! .-ns7-ir.il srar.ilr r.i in HI lln'mr ■ CJuptomnry si:ut-t : ..n; In- 
tureen the higher and lower orders in Iheir daily intercouime ; and their 

I hope you will not object to my writing you a letter on 
"miscellaneous topics," tending to a more full acquiuEiumr.v 
with the affaire of Malabar. First, I will mention the mag- 
nates of this country, who may be distinguished as the 
Spiritual and the Temporal grandees. 

The Malabar Brahmans, or NambooHen as they are called, 
in some cases exert secular authority, being the possessors of 
ivrtiiiii ilnitniiiiu, with Nairls or soldiers in their service, and 
the power of capim] punishment over their .subjects ; lieinir 
:mnjiiiilj'e to no superior sovereign or rajah. They have 
also the patronage of all offices and dignities within their 
territories, so that in this respect, also, they arc independent 
in the same maimer as some of the German bishops, only 
that their dignity is hereditary, whereas that of the German 
bishop is electoral. 

The Namhoori-c-a are also sometimes lords over certain 
territories, exercising the right of making war. The four 
principal Namboories are those of Eincour, Manacaloa, Poe- 
netoer, and Ella Enganarc, who are very powerful. The 
Namboories aro neither spiritual nor temporal sovereigns, but 
may be called half spiritual, half temporal. In order to un- 
derstand this we must remark that in the old times of Che- 
ramperonmal, when that monarch had reigned twelve years, 
many people wished to summon a new emperor from Hin- 
dostan to fill his place, whilst others were desirous to keep 
him in power, on account of his sage government. Now, the 
first party, having introduced their new emperor into the 
country, some Brahmans of the other side went to meet him, 
cut off his head, and brought it to Cheramperoumal, who 
was then at Telepale near Amkoer. In consequence of this 
deed they lost caste, indeed, but Cheramperoumal to shew 



his gratitude mado them Famboories and gave them the 
lands of Tellepale for a perpetual possession. ^ _ ^ 

p'micesL' whose territories they are situated ;\ut others 
iire independant : the difference depends on Hie privileges 
thov received hi ancient tinu s. The Malal.ars .sav that there 
are fifty Caimals in the Kijiifdotn of Cochin. 

The Rasidoors are lords who have been raised by the 
Rajahs to certain commands over the army or country. In 
many places they are appointed to govorn a district or town 
in the name of the prince. IJc^nles these, tiivvi' i- anolher 
class, name I v, the Mmvn^.. that is to say scribes, whose ottice 
it is to write tlic [(.Iters of their Rajahs and great people 
with on iron style on the okw* or leaves of eocoanut trees, 
to ivcoril public affairs, to make out business letters, me I 
also to tic up and seal the Prince's letters, which mav not be 
done by common persons. These Menons rise indeed to 
higher dignities, sometimes even becoming; (^plains and 
chiefs of the avmv, when they tuxjniro tin; "title of M<:Vo>, 
Mare. The Goeryps (who are the fencing masters) are like- 
wise held in great esteem, some Princes and Rajahs bear this 
title, as for instance, the Goeryp of Travancore. 

And now to another subject I will here describe the 
manner in which the lower classes shew respect to the higher, 
and some other of their customary gestures, in which then- 
manners beara marked difference from (Jinse of the Kurrvpomis. 
While, withusa shake of the head is a sign of refusal nr denial, 
withtheMalabarsonthecontrary to incline the head I'mmside 

side, signifies ailhination and satislaetion. A negative 
they express by opening and closing the thumb and lirst two 
ringers. 

No greater affront can be shown to a Malabar than by 
striking him with the stalk on which a eocoanut grows. A 
remarkable instance of this occurred not long ago. A 
Quilon-kara (as the black Christians of Qui Ion are called), 
going to the house of a Chego to tap toddy, hard words hap- 
pened to pass between him and the Chego's mother, and the 



"They write on the leaven of wild cocoa trees, cut of the breadth of two 
inches, and two hands long : of these they lay together is many as they think 
fit, and put a small stick through them on the tup, which done they fasten the 
.■*kk i.-r b,Ah i'!: lis l,> tin' K-.ivi's w]l!i [uddlmv.d ;— each of these leaves is 
tilled eta. "—From John MenhofTa Remarkable Voyages and Travels into the 
best provinces of the West and East Indies. 
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Qiiilon-kara, waxing impatient, struck the woman with one 
of the aforesaid stalks. She related the af&ont to her son 
who was not present on the occasion ; and he immediately 
threatened to take the life of the Quilon-kara. The latter 
perceiving the imminent danger he was in, fled to Quilon, 
thinking that the affair would bo forgotten in time ; but on 
his return, after seven months, the Chego disco vererl and 
murdered him, and then took flight and escaped punishment. 

The modes nf salutation 'lifter according to the quality of 
the parlies. When it subject meets a Caimal Ragiadoor or 
any ether grandeebolimgiiig to the Court, he lowers his sword 
: .iaei ng ii, with ids point t" the ground ; or if he !i;ih no sword 
kikes off his head dress. Before Rajahs or Princes they 
must perform a peculiar mode of salutation. They re-cover 
their heads and joining the palma of their hands raise them 

the forehead, then separate thuni and then open and close 
their fiats thrice before their heads. The Princes must 
make the same obeisance to the Rajah as first Prince, hut 
they are not obliged to uncover their heads. The petty 
Kajahs, suhordiuate to the. Rajah of Cochin (tlio.se of Man- 
galti, Poreiid, >Ve.), must thus show their respect to him, 
and they must vcniovi; their npoer garment in his presence 
and remain hare ^uiuklered till he gives them permission 
to resume it. The Princes of Poicad and Paroer being Bvah 
mans, have alone the privilege of being seated in tile 
presence i>f 1.1 ir Ha jail of L'odiin. T!ie firmer of thc.^e, who 
h superior both in sanetitv and rank, may sil on the same 
couch with the Rajah who* takes his hand and places it in 
his bosom. There is also a high seat prepared for him by the 

verv expensive to the Rajah, who has to provide food for 
the princes and their retinues, amounting to more than 100 
individuals, the whole time they lost or to give money in 
place of food. 

The women make the same obeisances as the men. letting 
(all their veils or coverings, and ibldiii" their arms in front. 
If the Queen mother is older than tile Bajab, on his first 
visit to her alter his accession, he must bend his head down 
to the ground, arid lay both, his hands joined together on ids 
ecad. which is the highest mark of respect. If the Queen 
mother or the eldest Princess of the Royal family is younger 
than the Rajah, she must perform the same reverence to 

The ordinary grandees and others salute each other by an 
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inclination of the head on one side : sometimes the c 
people full on one knee before the Rajah, and join their 
hands over tlieir heads. Others enibraee each other with one 
Hi' both arms. Subjects on their first ii it rod notion to' the 
!t;ij;s.li lav presents at, hi- feet, as a token of respect. The 
llnjii.li l'.iwiiviis ;i ;;-raiiihii.i :ir jreni'ra.! who hiis J. mil ;m v sp.*i;!:i I 
ser'viee by the «ift of a palanquin [a somereel In 

the Portuguese language means a sun screen made of the 
leaves of the cocoa tree or pahnvru ihstened in a slight 
wooden frame], or, a -old Wallet or eurrin-s. These gift.,, 
though themselves . if little value, are regarded as minks of 

eatli 



The Rajah of Coohil 
assesses more privile 
'olastri, and the Zamor 



es than the Rajahs of Travancore, 
i. Thus, if these four Princes travel - 
pproaeh the house of a Pulleah, the 
e the first to enter ; and so if they 
10 one must enter the water until ho 
iter which they must all imitate his 
lose caste in any kingdom, no one 
n, except the Rajah of Cochin, who 



Pulleah may never be 
while the Brahnians have 
of preparing every thing, 
When the Zainorin wri 
of the superior Princes to 
dressed not to the Prince, 
Cochin is called the Naici 
Zamorin Is called the Mai 



Pattari is exempt from tins eeremony. When the liajal 
employed in religious utiles no one may speak to him, 



of it bv remiti signs on the fingers. 

And now having told you so much of manners of the 
Malabars in their intercouse. together, perhaps you will like 
to hear how they conduct themselves in their dealings with 
the Europeans. ' In the time of the Portuguese, there was a 
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quarrel between their aoldiera and the Nairs about the right 
of way in their casual meetings. The dispute ran bo high 
(according to the Portuguese) that at last it was agreed be- 
tween the Rajah and the Portuguese General in Chief that 
it should be settled by & duel between a member of each 
party , and that the conqueror should win tin: right for his as- 
sociates. For this purpose the Rajah selected his most able 
fencing master, who was well versed in the use of sword 
and shield. The Portuguese also made choice of the bravest 
of his army for his champion, but dressed him in common 
sailor's clothes, so that if he were to lose, the disgrace might 
not fall on the army: howevt-r he prostrated hi* adversary 
three times, and the Rajah, unconscious of the deception, 
was very much surprised that a common sailor should dis- 
play such dexterity. Since this time, the Nairs have al- 
ways conceded the right of way to the Europeans, except 
in one or two instances in my time, when they have disput- 
ed that right with osir soldiers, who resisted their incivility 
fin valiantly that they have not had courage to repeat it. 

When a Rajah visits the town the Commandant receive-: 
him at his residence at the foot of the stairs, and leads him 
up by the right hand. If a Princo come to visit him, he is 
received on the steps ; a caimal or other grandee, the Com- 
mandant receives in the hall, where he makes him take a 
seat. At their first entrance into the town, the Rajah* an; 
conducted from the gate by two members of the political 
council, with the attendance el' tinned troops. One member 
of the council and the chief interpreter perform this office 
for an inferior prince. They are conducted cut of the town 
in the same manner, the prince walks in the middle, or 
on the right hand of hi* con due tor. They are also saluted 
with artillery, the number of discharge* being proportioned 
to their rank. For the Rajah of Cochin, eleven salutes tin- 
fired, for the other Rajahs of the kingdom nine, for the 
petty Rajahs seven, and for other members of the Royal 
families, five or three. 

When the Commandant goes to Court, he is received by 
the Rajah at the foot of the stairs, unless that I'rinee is in 
mourning, in winch case the oiiicc is performed by the second 
Prince, or any other who may happen to be at Court. When 
deputies from the political council go to court, they are accom- 
pained by two servants, and may sit down with their heads 
covered ; but the chief interpreter must stand uncovered. 

When a new Commandant and Rajah meet for the first 
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time, preaonts arc exchanged between them; the Command- 
ant presenting gifts prepared by the Company for the pur- 
pose, while the Rajah loads him with gold chains and 
bracelets, and presents are distributed among his suite in 
proportion to their rank. The Rajahs fasten these bracelets 
with their own hands on the arms of those to whom they 
present them, which, as they are rather small, often occa- 
sions pain, as I know by experience. Some of the bracelets 
are plain, others chased. The Company's gifts consist of 
stuff's, sugar, rosewater, spices. Sic. But as the Rajahs gene- 
rally sell them under their real value, they would be better 
[il.::iM:tl if money wiis given them instead, as they deem it 
no disgrace to receive pecuniary gifts. 



LETTER XIV. 



Customs and luxuries of tlie womeil in MiUbtt. Management oi tu e children, 
Wedding*, Ac. 

Dear and honoured Mother, 
Though it illicit seem hardly consistent with my respect 
for you to descend to a minute description of the costume, 
habits, &c, of the women of (Jus country, yet since you have 
asked for it, I will devote this letter to satisfying your 

The people here are of a different colour from those at 
linmo, fr.r the natives are either black, brown, or of a light 
tawny colour, and the Europeans themselves soon lose their 
beauty ami bt'eome pallid ; ;l IVe-h litifdil coluur being never 
seen, i.jeeau-^e the delicate veins of the epide;niis which give 

the rozy tint, are here destroyed by the heat of the sun. 
The women, however, are not deterred from seeking to make 
up for this loss, by the outward adornment of costly apparel 
There is not one of any fortune who does not own as many 
.'is twenty or thirty chests full of robes, made <>; silk or some 
other valuable material, for it would be a disgrace in their 
eyes to wear the same dress two or three days in succession. 
Their necks are adorned with necklaces of diamonds, their 
«ars with ear rings, and their fingers with rings of the same 
precious stones. Pearls are very common with them, and 
gold chains are worn by the wives and children of trades- 
men and soldiers. Perhaps you will say that this is a shock- 
ing luxury, and ask what is the use of all these clothes? 
but what would you say were they to remind you that 
many Dutch and Frisian women fill their •chests with linen 
which is never used, but is kept carefully locked up, and 
never sees day-light except when it is grown so yellow with 
u^'e that it must needs bo washed? 

In Cochin the women go generally on foot; hut at Bata- 
via, people of oven ordinary degree are often carried in 
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sedans by their .slaves, whilst the rich travel in coaches, and 
those are so common there that my own tailor rode in a 
calash. When the Indies go out to walk it is generally by 
moon-light, ami t.hey are followed by a, troop of slaves, male 
and female. India is certainly a luxurious country for 
women: for no sooner does any servant girl arrive from 
home in Batavia. than she becomes a lady, marries a man 
with money, and is immediately surrounded by slaves 
who run hither and thither at her command. Even 
the women who are supported by charitable funds 
would be ashamed to go out without a slave. All per- 
sons of any pretension carry a parasol over the head, 
to ward off the heat of the sun, and no woman would like to 
be seen without a slave to hold it. The universal | lioit.s i ; i~< 
both of men and women, is betel chewing; and when the 
women visit each other, a large silver dish of betel is brought 
outi with silver boxes and cups, in which the betel leaves 
are laid, with areca and lime. Cardamums, ketchup, gam- 
bit and other condiments are often added to give the mix- 
ture a flavour. With persons of any rank, all this service 
must he of silver, indeed they would be ashamed to place 
their wineglasses upon any but silver salvers : the guises are 
then filled with wine, and' handed round to the company by 
a slave. Perhaps you wiU object to such pomp and luxury, 
hut custom is second natu:\\ ;uid it is not the pi "Vision and 
!?se of such things, but (.heir abuse, that signifies anything. 
None lint fern Is won id fee! any pride in them; as for myself 
I am indifferent whether I have them or not. 

The native women of European race arc all dressed like 
the Dutch : but the mixed or half white races have a totally 
different costume. They wear a vest over the upper part of 
the body, without sleeves and open in front: over this, a jacket 
of fine linen, descending below the waste, wide in the body ; 
and tight in the sleeves. Round the lower part of the body 
they twist cloths of various colours, and fasten them with 
pins in front. They wear also stockings and slippers, and 
hang a folded cloth over their shoulders, about a hand 
breadth in width, hanging down half way back and front. 
This garment thev call a iokex : it is frequently made of 
fine stuff edged with gold. They wear no covering 
on their heads; and their hair is not plaited, but is done up 
10 n si ill fc'i-il • •nii> m- iil>d ni'h g"ld hn>i \ <u %>u,> tuivv. 
set with precious stones. They wear ear rings and finger 
rings like our women. 
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I must add a word about the management of the children, 
which differs in many particulars from the customs of our 
country. They do not swaddle their infants in the way we 
do ; and indeed the swaddling cloth ia never used here, loose 
wrappers only being used. This custom merits approval, 
!u>t only because tin: heat renders swaddling inappropriate 
to this climate, but because it is in itself a more healthy 
plan. This is the reason why so few men of dwarfish 
stature are found in India, whereas they abound in Europe. 
It is doubtless owing to the same system and the greater 
coolness and cleanliness it induces, that the infants here 
know nothing of convulsions, which affect nearly all our 
children, more or less. They are careful to wash themselves 
and their children very often; and they laugh at our Dutch 
and Frieslanders, whose cleanliness is expondcd on their 
houses only: but I would venture a wager, that if they 
could but once feel the cold of our winters, they would not 
think washing so indispensable. - 

And now I will say something about their betrothals mid 
marriages. Ill llal.avi;!, (hesi- ceremonies sin; ;| i.'ti tm | ); il i ii.-i i 
with what may truly be tallied princely pomp and expendi- 
ture. So extravagant is the outlay for carriages adorned 
with ribbons,for thrones, wedding feasts, and other accessories, 
that many incur ruin inconsequence. A wedding which costs 
only 800 rix dollars besides clothes and ornaments, is con- 
sidered quite shabby. Here it is even more expensive: so 
much so, that a wedding among the meaner sort of people . 
would often put to shame, a like ceremony among our 
grandees at home. A.I tin? beu'iithul, the youthful pair are 
attended by two couples as witnesses, who march behind the 
bride and bridegroom in a stately manner. Then follow a . 
young man and maiden bearing the crown, which they 
plswe upon the bride's head: and then, another couple, carry- 
ing herbs, winch they scatter over the betrothed pair. A 
feast is given, accompanied with music: and for the two 
Sundays after the betrothal, the bride ami bridegroom must 
be visited by n-ll the persons invited. A crown is .suspended 
before the dour of tin: bridegroom to betoken his situation: 
and in the brides house a throne is set up, over which hangs 
another crown: and hero the young pair are to sit when 
they are married. On the evening before the wedding, the 
bridegroom's crown is carried through the streets on the 
points of two swords, a man carrying a naked sword 
in front: musicians follow, together with young men hear- 
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ing torches. When they have finished their procession 
through the street, they bring the crown to the bride's door, 
where it hangs till the next day. On Sunday afternoon, the 
bride and bridegroom accompanied by their young friends 
proceed to the church, and on the completion of the ceremony, 
two soldiers, who with others are keeping guard in the 
church, stand at the door to present them with fire arms 
adorned with flowers, for which tliey receive presents in re- 
turn. Outside the door stand the crown-man and crown- 
maiden, who fasten a small crown with a pin on the bride's 
head. They are met on their way home by the herb-man and 
maiden, who carry baskets of herbs and ornaments made of 
coloured paper, and strew them before the steps of the ad- 
vancing pair. Seated on her throne, with a brides-maid on 
each aide, the bride then receives the congratulations of the 
company. The rest of the night is spent in music, dancing 
and feasting; and as soon as the bridal dance is over, in which 
all the company join, the bride is conducted to an elegantly 
adorned chamber, and the guests depart. 

The women marry at a very early^ period of life, and are 
to be seen sitting with babies on their knees at an age when 
in our country they would be playing and running about 
with children. A girl is considered marriageable when she 
lias attained her 13th year; and then all the suitors begin to 
flock around her. As she attains woman-hood earlier, so her 
bloom is proportionally sooner over than in our country. 

Such, dear mother, is a description of the women in India. 
J trust that God will support you, who have given birth to 
eight children, in your advancing years, I can assure you 
that my heart is always filled with true affection towards 
you, and with all tenderness I subscribe myself, &c. 
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An account ot the TopasEea, their religious Ceremonies, Prieata, and Custom*. 

There are a certain Cliriatian people to be found in this 
country of Malabar, and throughout the extensive coasts of 
India, called Topasses, who cannot be reckoned as belonging 
exactly either to the Europeans or the natives, hut from a 
third class. They arc a mixed race : some are sprung from 
Portuguese settlers and slaves, whoso children have inter- 
married with blacks: but the greater part are the offspring 
of enfranchised Portuguese slaves. With these we must 
also reckon freed slaves of all races; including Christian 
slaves, who are chiefly of the Romish persuasion. Their 
number is daily on the increase. These people have a very 
good opinion of themselves, and if they possess a Little 
money know how to make a tine show with it. They like 
to class themselves with the Portuguese, whom they call, 
our people (Teur nossa genti), though these, owing to their 
native pride, despise them even more than we do, always 
styling them Negroes or Blacks. The Topasses however are 
no whit discouraged by this treatment and not only give 
themselves Portuguese names, but are in the habit of choos- 
ing those that belong to the noblest Portuguese and Spa- 
nish families. They affect very haughty airs, and teach 
their children always to address them as "My Lord my 
father." (Senhor mei Pai.) 

The name Topas is curious. It is supposed to be derived 
from two Portuguese words, Tv, Pai (thou boy) because the 
Portuguese in early times, having taught their language to 
the slaves born in their house, made use of them as inter- 

Note. — The East Indian community which ia here alluded to has undoubt- 
edly undergone a great change lunce the days of our Author, consisting of 
.... families in all parta of the country most of whom are of high res- 

enongh that to the present day, the Europeans in India invariably 
1 'boy' whenever tli.v lvi-piicr ;hn- r-:<:\mt, Kast Indian or Native. H. 1>. 
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praters in dealing with the natives, and were in the habit 
of saying " Tx. I'ai fulla aipie.t" or "you boy .say so and 
so." There seems to be a glimpse of truth in this account ; 
fur they still call the eldest mid most respected slaves "I'ai."* 
Others refer this word to kocpaj, which in the Malabar 
language signifies a coat; for they wear coat, shirt and 
breaches, like the Europeans, as likewise a hat, in sign of 
their freedom, and the more wealthy among them wear 
shoes and stockings, though more generally tiny go bare- 
foot Formerly, when the Company first obtained posses- 
sion of this place, there was a rulu that none of the Topasses 



the privilege of so fining. But this rule haw fallen into disuse, 
as has also the tax that was paid for carrying a cane. But 
in iny opinion the origin of this name must, not be ascribed 
to kvaptj (coat), but rather to Toe/xiy (interpreter) ; because 
the race served as interpreters between the people of Mala- 
bar and the Christians: and to this day the same office is 
exercised by many of them, and is esteemed a very honour- 
able profession. 

There are a great many of these Topasses to bo met with 
in Malabar, especially on the sea coast, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the European forts and settlements. Several are to 
be found in the city of Cochin, and its environs where they 
follow various trades, as bakers, cabinet makers, carpenters, 
shoemakers and in short all callings which furnish the 
necessaries of Ufa In the country they aro often agri- 
cultural labourers. During the war they were employed 
by the Compiny m letter earners. They are not to be 
found in our toi ls, except that of Che twa where a company 
lit' them is stationed, the majority of the garrison however 
being European. They are more employed by the English 
who arc usually deficient in European hands. 

So bigotted arc the Topasses to their religion, which is 
Romish, that it is a work of impossibility to convert them. 
Their superstition exceeds even that of the Portuguese and 



• According to other necounts Tupasi is derived from the Sanscrit word 
Dn'Muuhi. Dui signifies two, and Bhotii a ma.ii who speaks two languages ; 
:m iiutrin-il-:-. Tlii- mime, indeed, inay with propriety be given to the Tu|>a- 
ai ; for betides their mother tongue, they apeak some oho of the European 
I.Migiin«c-. liiigU.il;, Fiuidi, Llnwli or Portuguese. At Cochin they are 

.■.illrri f,V„., ,lc fj-ij-nrrr, ': wmso tU,-y wisir ;i T. >jii ill -l,v.\]\ lin', wllrtl-w Mill 
■:..r r Iii-iiai-.r., not dr^i;iifk(i irotli Kuropriiii.-, maki' im; ni tlio Jii.,-\'di, tl.nl >■:, 
:i white t\irlmnd «! the finest muslin.— Bin toloheo. 
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Spaniards, otherwise tlie most bigotted of Papists. In ac- 
cordance with the general custom of their church, they have 
several brotherhoods, as those of the Rosary, the Concen- 
tion, Sic. On Good Friday they repair in crowds to their 
churches, and flagellate themselves with scourges made of 
rope, until the blood runs down. The ends of these scour- 
ges are knotted with lumps of wax and bits of broken glass 
stuck in, to make the strokes more painful. Before apply- 
ing them, they raise their courage by swallowing liugo 
drafts of Arrack, till they get intoxicated, and in a very 
unfit state for entering on divine service. St. John the 
Baptist's Day, Juno 24th, is an occasion of great hilarity. 
The little children are then dressed up in garlands and 
green boughs. On the previous evening, called St. John's 
eve, they let off grand fireworks in honour of the Saint 
(The Dutch at Cochin sometimes indulge in the same dis- 
play, but they do it merely for a pastime.) On Good Friday, 
they appoint some one to represent Our Lord, and lead him 
outside the Church carrying the crass in a sort of dramatic 
show. When ill, as a means for recovering their health, 
they make vows to the Holy cross, dressing it with flowers, 
and burning lamps before it all night These crosses are 
set up in the public roads as well as in the Churches. Some of 
them are held to possess miraculous powers, though since the 
arrival of the Dutch heretics it is granted that their efficacy 
has very much diminished. At the beginning of the rainy 
season in June, a priest goes round to every house, sprink- 
ling it with holy water to keep off evil spirits. They have a 

hundred other .•superstitions, :>i!i; worth "mentioning. 

Many of their priests n-vi: Europeans ; but the vicars of 
their churches arc mostly Topasses, and are not admitted to 
any higher dignity in the church ; the Dutch call them 
pariah priests. They are not eligible oven to this office un- 
less they possess property to the value of a hundred rix-dol- 
lars, for the clerical revenues being insufficient for their sup- 
port they must help to maintain themselves out of their own 
funds. They are mostly very illiterate, of Latin they know 
no more than enables them to perform mass. I was once 
told by one of them with whom I was conversing about the 
adoration of the Saints, that ho couldjustify the doctrine 
by the adoration of the golden calf? This I willingly con- 
ceded him. Another coming to visit a church or parish, was 
asked by the Commandant, who first existed, Christ or the 
Christians? and in. his simplicity made answer, the latter. 
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But indeed most of the priests ordained at Goa are not much 
better. One of the Dominican parish priests, a white Euro- 
pean, being advanced in years was waited on by one of our 
visitors of the sick, who, knowing no oilier language, began 
to converse with him in Dutch. The priest remarked " I 
understand the Latin you are speaking very well, but I 
don't know it quite well enough to make answer in it" 

The Topasses have many customs widely different from 
ours, and which they have probably learnt mostly from the 
Portuguese. At the birth of a child the women keep on 
singing to it, w it would be coitiiil^red unW-ky. They have 
many peculiar marriage customs! The marriage is more com- 
monly arranged by tlie parents than by the children, and it 
happens not unfrt-queiitiy that the bridegroom has never pre- 
viously seen the bride : within the company's jurisdiction the 
ceremony of betrothal takes place in tin; city, and must be 
conducted before (he Committee of matrimonial affairs. The 
pair do not go thither together, but the bride goes alone, 
accompanied by an old woman, usually her mother if she is 
living; next follow several of her nearest male relatives 
and friends. Then the bridegroom arrives with a party of 
friends carrying shoes and stockings, and perhaps a sword, 
if ho chooses to pay for H; which money, as also that which 
is paid for the somereel of the bride, goes to the poor. The 
appearance of the bride is somewhat strange. She walks 
generally very lame, being quite unused to the slippers 
which she now wears for the first time. Besides the 
tunic and the coloured cloth, in which articles of cloth- 
ing her dress resembles that of the mixed races (Mystical), 
she wears a silken veil, red or green, thrown over her shoul- 
der from behind, imd falling in front below the waist. Be- 
rides this, tiie bride is adorned with many gold chains and 

clet of which her hair is gathered into a knot, and from 
which several little chains depend. Hair ping set with 
various coloured stones are set in the plaits of her hair. 
The jimiruire ceremony is performed in toe Romish church, 
with a license from the Commandant When the bridal 
pair reach the door of their house on their return from 
church, they are sprinkled with rose-water, and then follows 
a marriage feast, when the guests eat in good earnest, being 
generally a hungry set. 

When a husband and wife go out together they never 
walk side by side, as we do/but the husband walks first and 
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the wife follows. I have observed this custom also some- 
times among the Portuguese here. Whon a Topass dies 
within the city, hia body is laid on a kind of litter covered 
with a cloth on which a large cross is embroidered, and is 
then carried out of the city, to be laid in consecrated ground 
in the island of Vypeen. When Topasses are in mourning 
they not only wear black coats, but wear them inside out 
{having no lining to them) and let their beards grow. 

They are idle as well as proud, and will se!<k>i:i work as 
long as they have any money. Hence there are few wealthy 
men among them. They are naturally fonder of the Portu- 
guese than of the Dutch, though the former abandoned 
them shamefully to our mercy when the city changed 
hands. The unanimity of religion, the resemblance of 
names, and the notion that thoy are sprung from the 
same stock, make these poor creatures cling to their former 
masters ; and I have no doubt that in the event of a war 
they would side with the Portuguese rather than with us, 
although at present they are under our protection, and are 
shielded by the Company against any pretensions on the 
part of the Heathen, who have no jurisdiction over them, 
for when they commit crimes, they must he delivered up to 
the Company and punished according to our law. 

This is all that is worth noting about the Topasses ; and 
I hope this description will give you satisfaction. 
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Description of the St. Thomas or Syrian Christians— Their Priests— Mama oS 
bringing them back to the right way — Their antiquity, and history. 

The Christian world in general, and you especially who 
write Church histories, fake great interest in the progress 
of Christianity amoog the heathen through the efforts of 
Gospel preachers : it will therefore be not inappropriate in 
the present epistle to give you a veracious account of the 
St. Thomas' Christians* such as I have been enabled to 
gather partly from personal enquiry and partly from their 
own writings, leaving out of sight the narratives of other 
persons. 

To have a clear notion of the people in. question, you 
must understand that all the Christians in Malabar are 
divisible into three classes: viz., the Europeans, the princi- 



" "It is probable that a great part of the Christiana of St. Thomas in India 
cama from Persia or Chaldca. The rites, liturgy, ceremonies and bookii of 
these Christians, bear evident marks of h Chaldaic or Persian extraction. 
Though the Malabar dialect is at present the mother tongue of the Christiana 
of St. Thomas in India, they, however, employ Chaldaic phrases when they 
Bpeak of sacred and religir.'.M ot.jirfts. It in, tbeit-tiire, nut i:upv..i,.,l.!,., that 
a considerable number of Chm:ian.' '.vi^nt from I'.Txi.i and 1 'haldea tu Lr.dw., 
• nd united themselves to the email body of the original Indian Christians, 
whoa* ancestors ivete formerly oonvert.il to tho Christian faith by the Apostle 
Thomas at Mailapuri, which they unanimously consider aa tho plnco that first 

tians in the year liiui!, m uhn-l: period Vasoo de (Jama came a second time 
to Malabar, were Nestorians. Some of them denied the divinity of Christ, 
and could not endure image a ; but, o:i tli.' ,.lin-:- hand, tlioy dmwed a greater 
reverence for the holy cross. They had no other Sai-ram, „u i.lvm Ripii-m, 
the Last Suppvr. and l.ii. ■ ConscTaciou of i'ritsU. Tlity believed that the 
soula of the y,-t wire not admitted into the presence of Uod before the final 
judgment, and tn.il Mil that period thiv wito to remain in I-M.tu In tha year 
iSf'J, CI. vidian.. I,J t lio ,■ -Joli:, ui Alr.xi.1 MmWKS, Archbishop of C-oa, 

were united to the Catholic Church. Ah some customs of tha oriental 
ObUTohea, were, however, introduced among them in the Council at TJdiamper, 
and : L1 il,cv bv deyici - found ILis arijitiaiv conduct oE the I'ortug'lew insop- 
portals, Uifv raised a vinlint nutrry a.-ain-t Idem; and in a tumultuary 
congress, held on the 22nd of May, 1663, at Alangatta, at length formally 
separated from the Catholic Chuioh."- Bartolokeu's Enat Iadiea, 
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pal of whom are the Portuguese, the English, and the 
Dutch; thu Tl>[!hmwus. will) firing from mixed raees of whites 
and Indians; and thy iisi-tivo Cliri.stiim.-i of unmixed race. 
These last are again divided into the new Christians, con- 
sisting mostly ni converts from the low castes, made by the 
Portuguese priests alter their arrival in this country, and 
known by the names of Cascargas, Mocquas, Qwion 
Kama, &C; and the uld Christians, e;il!ed Christians of St. 
Thomas, of whom it is my purpose here to speak.* We 
must first notice their different appellations; for they are 
sometimes called St. Thomas' Christians, and sometimes 
Syrian Christians. The former name is derived without 
doubt from the Apostle St. Thomas, who is said to have 
preached the Gospel in these parts; a tale, in my opinion, 
not to be scoffed at, seeing that it is asserted in the tradi- 



• Tho tradition of St. Thomas having preached tho gospel in India is thus 
related by (iiM™ (C. 47;. " A': ■ irdinu: I" til" b'g''i:.l "]' .ip:tii|iiity. (Iji- (.v-p.-l 
yens preached in India by St. Thomas. At the end of the ninth century, his 
.■>liim.\ in tli^ i;e>i*L,-.i]itL . ,'l ■■! Jlailras, wai ikvoutly vi. kr.! i.y the 

anl'i-fi. .!■.■■■.- i,i Aliroil, 1 UmIe wi'.b a wjn nf ],earls and apices 

rewarded the zeal of the English monarch, who Entertained the largest pro- 
jects of trade and discovery. When tha Portuguese first opened the naviga- 
tion to India, the ChristiaiiH of St Thomas had been seated for agea on the 
Coast of Malabar, and the difference of their character and colour attested the 
mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in virtue, they ex- 
celled the natives of Hiadooataa : the husbandmen cultivated the palm-tree, 
the merchants were enriched by the pepper trade, the soldiers preceded the 
leg i re respected by 

acknowledged a Gentoo sovereign, but they were governed even in temporal 

l:0[1<m:i.-, l.y l.li* B;.b,,,i ,:f Ai j; L:[i.L:ii !!.: :.L;!i ..I..,-- 1 hi-i aueli-iit. tills .11 

laebimcuitaD of tndiaj but his real jurisdiction was exercised in fourteen hun- 
dred Churches, and he was entrusted with the care of two hundred thousand 
souls. Their religimi 'vi.qi'.il b.ive rsn<b.':sii tbi-i:; I In- i":nries.t uli,h1 L-.,|-ilinl 
allies of tho Portuguese, but the inquisitors soon discerned in the Christians 
of St. l'b.i:i]:[i the u!'],an|,j:!i.bii: mult, A herey and schism. Instead of own- 
ing themHelves the subjects of the Roman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal 
monarch o! the globe, they adhered, :iie their ancestors, to the communion of 
tile Net irian patriarch; and the Bishops whom he ordained at Musul, travers- 
ed the dangers of the sea and land to reach their diocese on the coast of Mala- 
bar. In their Syrian liturgy, the names of Theodore and NestoriuB were 
piotislv iviiinieuuinileJ; i.l„- t iLuLtt-.l tiifir arturalLim (f -.h" two persons of 
('by is: ; ibc title e.t Mother God wa.H ..ib-nsive Li their .Mr, ami th..v measured 
ivitb rLrui.uloua avjrice tho honours of thu Virgin Mary, iviioui tl-o superstition 
nf the l.aiius had n :»!<..«( i,s,i1m.I t.i the rank "1 a f:diltn. When her image 
was first presented to tho disciples of St Thomas, they indignantly exclaimed, 
\ t n nas content 



years; and their conformity with the faith and practice of tho fifth century, 
would equally disappoint the prejudices of a papist or a protestant It was 
the first cate of the rairdetero oi Borne to intercept all corrcapondence with tho 




of tho imp 



Their separation from the western world, 
mprovements, or corruptions, of a thousand 
the faith and practice of tho fifth century, 
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tions of the old Christians both of Malabar and of Coro- 
mandel, which agree in indicating a certain spot where he 
preached. These people are also frequently called Syrians, 
because for several centuries before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese their Churches have existed under the Government 
of Syrian Bishops who have been sent out up to the present 
time ; and they make use of the Syriao version of the Bible. 

Among these St. Thomas' Christians may be distinguish- 
ed, on the one hand, those who have remained constant to 
their first faith, and on the other hand the Apostates, not 
few in number, who have embraced the doctrines of Borne. 
The Papists call the first class schismatics, and place thein 
in the same category with the Christians of the Greek 
Church: but we might with much more justice apply that 
term to the second class, who have abandoned the faith of 
their fathers. 

The St. Thomas' Christians living along the mountain 
range, have many Churches there : but of these several were 
seized by the Koman Catholics in the tinie of the Portu- 
guese, and in some the service is performed by Syrians and 
Papists indifferently, not a little to the grief of the former, 
who Lire acuudaliwd ut the multiplicity of iiun^es iiitrodujed 
by their rivals. Of this foeling I was myself a witness at Tek- 
kenkoer, where on my entrance into the sacred edifice, the 
Bishop then in residence gave vent to his abhorrence of them. 
They resemble the other inhabitants of Malabar in costume, 
but wear more clothing. A veil or cloth is often worn above 
the forehead, wound round the hair. Their dwellings are 



Nestorian patriarch, and several of his Bishops expired in the prisons of the 
holyofflce. The Hook, without a shepherd, was assaulted by the power of the 
Portuguese, the arts of tha Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis do Menesez, aroh- 
li[.-0i'ii> i J T Gi,;i, in hi-; ]vr' .|]il vi.^Nai .11 of r.l.i: i.l^L of Milium-. The synod 
of Dumper, at which he presided, consummated the pious work of the reunion, 
and rigorously imposed the doctrine and discipline of the Roman Church, 
wiUi"^ furg.^tliiin aiiricnUir con :"''*>■ i'jii, t!i^ L -IroNjjL-l ni^iii-.: 1.11 Li^le.r'attjcui 

Malabar was i^uced°under the dominion of the Pope, of the Primate, and of 
the Jesuits, who invaded the see of Angamala or Cranganere. Siity years of 
servitude and hypocrisy wore patiently endured ; hut as soon as the Portu- 
guese Empire was shaken by the courage and industry of the Dutch, the 
Nestorians asserted with rigour and effect the religion of their fathers. The 
Jesuits were incapable of defending the power which they had abused ! the 
arras of forty thousand Christiana ware pointed against their falling tyrants ; 
and the Indian Archdeacon assumed the character of Bishop, till a fresh sup- 
ply of episcopal gifts and Syrian missionaries could be obtained from the 
patriarch of Babylon." 

For further information on tha subject of the Syrian Christiana, an La 
Chrora Ceiirtianjsnw dee Indes, and Oeddoa's Church History of Malabar. H. D. 
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separate from thoso of the other inhabitants, consisting of 
hamlets or viHages in which they live together, the houses 
being small and mean. It seems that they keep very strict 
genealogical records, and they will neither marry nor in any 
way intermingle with the new low easki Christiuus, hiring 
themselves mostly Cuitm!-: Xairo-j, that is, nobility of the 
Nair caste, in token of which they generally carry a sword 
in the hand, as a mark of dignity. 

Their priests or teachers mostly wear white linen trousers 
hanging- wide over the knee, and over them an ample robe 
of white linen or some other material, descending to the 
knees. On their heads they generally wear a black cap 
shaped like a sugar loaf. The neck is adorned with a rosary 
'of white coral, and in the hand they carry a painted cane, 
much longer than our walking sticks. Like the heathen, 
they generally go barefoot, knowing nothing of shoes and 
stockings. They are uncultivated and ignorant of the man- 
ners of society, being in this reflect inferior to the Topass 
priests who have become accustomed to Europeans, and 
know something of the acts of courtesy. 

Besides their priests, the HI. Thomas' (Jhri.si.ians have 
Bishops, who exercise supreme jurisdiction over their churches. 
At present there are two, Mar Gabriel and Mar Thomas, 
who do not agree well together, a.s each of Uie.ni, especially the 
latter, claims authority over l,he other. Mar Gabriel, a white 
man, and sent hither from Bagdad, is aged and venerable in 
appearance, and dresses nearly in the same fashion as the 
Jewish priests of oid, wearing a cap fashioned liko a turban, 
and a long white beard. He is courteous and God-fearing, 
and not at all addicted to extravagant pomp. Round his 
neck he wears ;i gulden crucifix, lie lives with the utmost 
sobriety, abstaining from all animal food. His house, lather 
a large one for the habits of the Malabar people, is situated 
on a bill in tho kingdom of Tekkenkoer. Ho holds the 
Nestorian doctrine respecting the union of the two natures 
in our Saviour's person. Mar Thomas, the other Bishop, is 
a native of Malabar. He is a black man, dull and slow of 
understanding. He lives in great state ; and when he came 
into tho city to visit the Commandant, he was attended by 
a number of soldiers bearing swords and shields, in imitation 
of the Princes of Malabar. He wears on his head a silken 
cowl, embroidered with crosses, in form much resembling 
that of the Carmelites. He is a weak-minded rhodomon- 
tader, and boasted greatly to us of being an Eutychian in 
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ilia creed, accusing the rival Bishop of heresy. According 
to his own account, lie has forty-five churches under his own 
authority ; the remainder adhering to Bishop Gabriel. And 
thus we see that these St. Thomas' christians am divided 
into two parties : a circumstance of which the Romish 
priests do not fail to take advantage. 

A closer Examination of these people will convince us 
that they are christians rather in name than in reality. 
The Priests themselves are stolid and ignorant, most of 
them unable to read more than certain formularies setting 
forth their times of prayer and other duties. Nor can any 
correct account be given at the present day, of their confes- 
sion of faith, their services being a medley, partly borrowed 
from the heathens among whom they live, and whose fellow 
country-men they are ; partly from the Papists, to whom 
very many of them have gone over, and with whom they 
have several churches in common; and partly from the 
Greek or Syrian christians, by whose Bishops they are 
governed, and whose opinions they adopt. I have witness- 
ed their celebration of the Lord's Supper. The consecration 
was performed in the native language, by a priest before the 
altar, with a number of ceremonies, in this respect resemb- 
lin" the Romish mass; hut in essentials they are orthodox, 
as they do not allow that the bread is changed with the 
body of the Lord, and aflirm that it is broken only in re- 
membrance of His death. They likewise give the cup to 
the laity, though their method of distributing the elements 
differs slightly from ours, the Priest taking the bread and 
dipping it into the wine, and then placing the pieces in the 
months of the (.'oiinnrmirantij one after the other. They 
receive kneeling, with napkins round their necks. 

It would not be impracticable to bring over these people 
into the right way by suitiiUu measures. But this is not a 
work to be accomplished by a Chaplain whose duties are 
assigned to the town of Cochin ; for these people dwell in 
the mountains and are rarely seen except when they come 
in to procure necessaries. A knowledge of the Malabar 
language, the only one they speak, would also be indispensa- 
ble, and this language is very difficult, and requires a man's 
entire devotion to it, having a great abundance of words 
and letters, of the latter no less than fifty-one. It is more- 
over divided into three dialects ; the Tamil, which is the 
easiest, and is spoken in Ceylon and Coromandel ; the com- 
mon Malabar, spoken in these parts, and the Twankerda- 
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m.-M, tin 1 kngunge of the learned, in which the Brahmins 
write the niymwius of their religion. 

Should tins Jifi.st India Com piny at any time seriously 
undertake the conversion of these peoples it would be re- 
quisite to send out two or three young students of Divinity, 

well ins true ted in the Syriac tongui;, w ivsiele ;t ii^' thein. 

having with them interpreters, through whom they might 
acquire an adequate knowledge of the native language 
and be enabled to use it in their preaching. There should 
also be a seminary at Ceylon for the instruction of na- 
tive ynutlis, and their training iis preachers. It need not 
be supposed that the people would be averse to such a 
measure ; for besides the claim it would give them to the 
Company's protection, they shew their favorable disposition 
even now, by offering their children to be educated by us. 
This I know from my own experience. When I had dis- 
cussed the principal doctrines of our Faith with the Bishop 
of whom I spoke before, he was so much pleased that he 
wished to entrust me on the spot with two youths to be 
brought up in accordance with those doctrines. Some of 
these Christians, when they visit Cochin, offer me their 
customary salutations with every appearance nf esteem. 
Perhaps too, the Company's interests might really be fur- 
thered by the- course suggested; seeing that these people, 
besides being numerous, are generally speaking of a martial 
turn; not to mention that the principal pepper merchants 
who supply the Company, are to be found among them. 

It will not be useless, nor will you take it amiss, if I 
include in this letter a somewhat remarkable account of the 
origin and spread of Christianity in Malabar, which has 
been sent me by Bishop Mar Gabriel, written in the Syriac 
language. The title runs as follows : — " The antiquity of 
the Syrian Christians, and Historical events relating to 
them." 

" Fifty-two years after the birth of the Messiah, the holy 
Apostle Thomas arrived at Maliapore on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, preaching the Gospel and. founding Churches there. 
Passing from thence to Malabar, the holy man landed on 
the island of Maliankarre, (situated between Cranganore 
and Paroe), preached and taught, and built churches in that 
island, and likewise at Cottacay, Kepolym, Gokkomangalam, 
Pernetta, and Tiroeusngotta ; and having finished his work 
in these parts and ordained two priests, returned to the 
land of the Pandics (as the natives of Coromande! are called) 
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to teach the people there. But whilst he was thus occupied, 
tlio Apostle was pierced by tho Heathens with spears, and 
thus ended his life. In the course of a few years all the 
priests in Hindostan and Malabar, died ; and majiy years 
afterwards, a- 'j'o><r.n<i,i:r called 11;i.i]iiiknwaflscr, an enemy to 
the christian faith, arrived at Maliapore, performing many 
miracles to hinder its progress. And many of the principal 
Christians giving heed to him, forsook Christianity and 
followed this fidso teacher Mamukawasser. In those days 
certain persons came from Hindowy or Hindostan, who 
were not disposed to abandon the people of Malabar, and 
who allied themselves with the believer3, that is, the Chris- 
tians, who had remained constant, in number about 160 
fafpiHwi or tribes. These men taught for many years in 
Malabar, but there were few among them who had know- 
ledge, because thoy were destitute of pastors ; and therefore 
most of theni ended in becoming heathens, and had all 
things ill common with the other heathens. This caused a 
second apostacy; so that out of the 160 families, 96 adopted 
the heathen superstitions, 64 only adhering to the true faith. 
Now in those days there appeared a vision to an Archpriest, 
at Oergluii, in consequence whereof certain merchants were 
sent from Jerusalem by command of the Catholic authori- 
ties in the East, to sec whether there were here any Naza- 
rones or Christians. These persons have arrived here with 
whips, jiiiued all tin: Christians from Muliankanv. as fur as 
Tici-owatigotta, treated them as brothers and strengthened 
them In the faith ; and having lakeri leave of tin; (it fami- 
lies, set sail and returned to Jerusalem, and related to the 
Catholics in that place their adventures in Malabar. After 
this, several priests, students, and Christian women and 
children came hither from Bagdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, 
by order of the Catholic Archpriest at Oerghai, arriving in 
the year of the Messiah 7+5, in company with the merchant 
Thomas: and having made acquaintance with the 64 fami- 
lies, they became united and lived in concord one with 
another. At this time the famous Emperor Cheram Perou- 
mal was reigning over the whole of Malabar. To him the 

now corners wi'nt.a.iid whentl^y informed him of tho i';im* of 
their arrival, the Kin:: w;i.s well pleased, and gave them pieces 
of ground in the territory of Cranganore to build Churches 



same time he granted the Christians royal marks of honour. 
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country bo long as the sun and moon should shine, as may 
be seen to this day in their documents written upon copper 
plates. In consequence of this, the Christians possess in the 
territory of Cranganore East, West, Worth and South, seve- 
ral churches, besides 472 shops and dwelling houses built 
round them ; and they lived in peace and unity for several 
years. In this period, by order of the Catholic Patriarch 
of tiie East, many great teachers arrived in Malabar, from 
Bagdad, Nineveh, Jerusalem and several other places, who 
assumed authority over the Christians of the country. This 
state of things lasted until a separation took place among 
the Christians of Cranganore, in the year of our Lord 823, 
and then Mar Saboor, Mar Botoe, and Seboor Isso, came to 
Quilon as teachers. They went to visit the King Sjak 
Rawiosti, with presents, and built Churches and shops at 
Quilon. In these and similar ways, the chief pastors came, 
teaching and instructing the people of Malabar. In the 
year 1500, when the Portuguese first appeared in Malabar, 
where they afterwards obtained a footing, there came, by 
order of the Catholic Patriarch, four teachers, by name 
Mar Mardina, Mar Jacob, Mar Thoma, and June Allay, 
who governed the christians and built many churches. 
After the death of these four teachers, another, called Mar 
Abraham came to Malabar, about the year 1550, whereupon 
the Portuguese passed a decree that henceforth no Catholic 
teachers should come thither, and placed guards everywhere 
to seize and put to death all who should attempt it. Mar 
Abraham was captured, but escaped through God's mercy, 
and continued to teach for many years, and built several 
churches; after which, he went the way of all flesh. After 
that time the road was closed to the Syrian priests, and the 
christians experienced a want of pastors; which the Por- 
tuguese perceiving, a Vicegerent and Bishop called Alesio, 
came to the city of Cochin in the name of, and with autho- 
rity from the Pope of Rome. This Bishop took a great 
deal of trouble to bring the Syrian Christians into subjec- 
tion, and seeing no ehitnee of eiiectiu^ his object, the Portu- 
guese gave to the King of Cochin 30,000 ducats, and with 
the kelp of His Highness persecuted the Cliristians who 
dwelt in his dominions, for three whole years. The Chris- 
tians then, unable to endure the persecution longer, submit- 
ted to the Bishop, and thus became reconciled with the 
Portuguese. Shortly afterwards the Syrian manners and 
customs underwent a change : the priests were forbidden to 
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marry; and for about 55 years the Syrians followed the 
same I'lisfoms as the Portuguese. In the meantime a priest 
called Mar Matti came to Maliapore sent by the Catholic 
Patriarch. The Portuguese apprehended him and brought 
him into the city, and afterwards dragged him to the harbour 
and cast him into the water. On hearing this, the Chris- 
tians of Malabar assembled in the church of MarT&ncheri, 
took counsel together, bound themselves by oath, and thus 
threw off the Portuguese yoke from their necks ; having 
first written and signed a letter declaring that from that 
time forward and for ever, they would have nothing more 
to do, for good or evil, with the Portuguese. Meanwhile 
the Portuguese Bishop went to Cranganore, wrote secretly 
to the Cassanarios and Christians, and sent messengers with 
presents consisting of fine silk .stuils, go Id ornaments and 
jewels; and those who were allured hy the*.: things and 
also by fair words and promises, went over secretly to that 
Bishop. Tho Portuguese and those who belonged to their 
party, filled the hands of the Prince in whose country the 
Syrian Christians dwelt, with gifts and materially injured 
the latter by sundry vexations, confiscations and deeds of 
violence. And in the days of this [ici'sceul.ioi], the upright. 
God-fearing, justice-loving, and peaceable Dutch were sent 
to Malabar by the inspiration of Almighty God and by order 
of the East India Company, under {he command of the 
noblo Lord Admiral Ryklop vanGoens, and like as the 
heathen were driven out of the land of Isso Biranon Kinan 
[Canaan ?] so have they driven the worse than heathen Portu- 
guese out of Cochin and other cities and tor tresses of .Mala- 
bar ; and through Divine Providence the Syrian christians 
have been from that time forward protected and defended 
from them, and their pastors have again visited this coun- 
try without let or hindrance. In the beginning of the 
year 1700, the "Bishop Mar Svinons, sent by the Catholic 
Patriarch of the East, arrived in India, being appointed to 
Malabar. This man gave notice of his intended arrival by 
letters to the Syrian Christians, which happening to fall 
into the hands of the Carmelites and Jesuits, they accord- 
ingly placed sentinels everywhere, captured the Bishop, and 
led him prisoner to Pondicherry where they kept him in 
irons. After him, in the year 1705, the chief teacher, Mai- 
Gabriel, came to this land; and since that time most of the 
Syrians have adopted the Church customs of the Portuguese, 
subjecting themselves to several ceremonies, and condemning 
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the marriage of the Priests ; and tha t out of the ti-t churches, 
twenty have remained on the side of the Carmelites, and 
4+ on that of the Syrians : but as we enjoy the favour of 
the Lord Commandant, we hope that all this will be re- 
stored to the old footing, and this is what we now humbly 
pray of his Excellency and his Council, trusting that they 
will not turn away their face from us. And therefore v<; 
pray God to spare them in good health and all welfare, and 
to give them blessing and prosperity." 
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Of the Rnraan Catholic Priesta in Malabar, and their Couvcrts among the 
Hanthaa. 

The Christians of Malacca, Coroman<Icl, and Malabar, are 
mostly of the Romish persuasion, with the exception of a 
small number of our co-religionists, consisting chiefly of 
Dutch, ami their descendants of mixed race. In each of 
these countries there is but one Reformed minister, while 
thousands of Romish priests are found along this coast, 
covering the land like locusts: most of them aro very poor, 
as their Churches here do not possess the incomes they enjoy 
in Europe, and their congregations are generally indigent. 
These priests are of two classes, the natives, and the Euro- 
peans, of whom the last are most respected 

You may judge of their power in Malabar, when you hear 
that that country contains one Archbishop and two Bishops. 
Tho Archbishop has authority over the Christians in the 
mountain district, from which he dovivos his title; his resi- 
dence is generally at Ambekatti, a few leagues from Cochin. 
The Present prolate is a Jesuit, a Spaniard by descent, 
named Antonio Peimentel. Another Jesuit enjoys the 
title of Bishop of Cocliin ; he lives at Quilon. These two 
prelates receive their appointments from the Kin g of Por- 
tugal, the Pope confirming them ; as wo may suppose, they 
are tho craftiest spies of the Portuguese monarch, prying 
into the affairs of the company, and imbuing the natives 
with deep aversion to the Dutch. The company has no 
power to drive them out, not possessing any authority in 
these countries. We cannot but wonder at the manner in 
which our former commandants received these priests ; they 
saluted them with a display of arms and firing of cannon, 
shewing to them the same honours as to kings, thereby 
grieving all true Protestants, whilst the Romanists were 
extremely delighted, to see their Bishops so much more 
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honoured than our chaplains. Any one can see with -what 
purpose this was done, who remembers how selfishness and 
love of money prevail throughout the world. Another abuse 
existed under the government of Commandant Ketel, name- 
ly, that the Romish priests were allowed not only to visit 
condemned criminals of their persuasion in Cochin, but 
even to accompany them to the scaffold. The present com- 
mandant Hortenberg, who is a man of noble character, and 
extremely averse to such proceedings, has done away with 
these irregularities, aud restrains their insolence. 

Besides these two Bishops there is another, who styles 
himself Bishop of Cmnganoor, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts ; he is a Carmelite, appointed by the Pope alone, and 
is under the Company n [initiation ; the Sfates General hav- 
ing conceded to the Emperor the right to appoint such a 
prelate, which right ho has handed over to the Pope. 

There ia no fear lest this Bishop should make common 
cause with the Portuguese. On tin; contrary, lie lias always 
been their enemy, fin- tin; Portuguese king having rt ruined 
I Ik; right of ecclesiastical patronage, cannot (|nietiy see a 
liishi'p seiileil here wif.iiom, his consent ; so th;it (.Inn prelate 
and his clergy shun the Portuguese, knowing that they wou Id 
gladly get rid of them and send them back to Europe. The 
Portuguese, and the Jesuits combine also to intercept their 
letters from Europe, as well as the money which is scut 
them from Rome. In consequence these clergy are always 
at variance with the Portuguese Bishops, and a wise Com- 
mandant with due caution, might through them discover 
the measures of the Portuguese clergy. The residence of 
this Bishop and his Priests is at Warapoli, tliree leagues 
from Cochin, where they have a convent and a neat church. 

There is no likelihood of their making many adherents, 
for their poverty causes them to be held in small esteem by 
the native princes; whilst the Jesuits, on the contrary, are 
rich, and astute in all their proceedings, and have conse- 
quently acquired great influence over that venal race. 

From this description you will understand the present 
state of Christianity in Malabar, where superstition reigns 
BupremB,*md no human means can be devised to spread the Re- 
formed taith among the native Papists: partly, because they 
are stupid and incapable of understanding any reasoning; 
and partly, because the Romish Missionaries have roused in 
them a mortal hatred against our religion, which they cany to 
such an extent, that they will not dignify us with the name of 
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Christians, always [induing a Roman Cathol ic when they 
speak of a " Christian o. : ' 'I' liny invented a ) 1 1 u s; l: n I oal munii's 
against us, such as, that we deny the Divinity of Christ, 
fcc., and tell all manner of fictions to mislead the ignorant 
people. Thus a certain Portuguese General, van Timor, 
who was at Batavia, had the effrontery to assert that he hnd 
semi there one of the greatest miracles in the world for the 
conversion of heretics ; namely how a stone cross grew on a 
bench outside a certain house in the Rnemalakken, and as 
often its it was cut down, sprung up again of itself; now it 
is certain that this is as great a lie iis can be, for I, and 
thou.sa.nds besides, have walked through that street every 
day, without seeing anything of the kind. In the same 
way, I was asked liv a Lutheran merchant of Hamburgh, 

who had come from Portugal to Goa, and thence to Teli- 
ehei'iy, whether there was here a miraculous arch, for he 
had been told as a. certain truth, that there was such a, Por- 
tuguese building, which the Commandant had sent several 
men to destroy without success, and had at length placed 
guns before it to shatter it, but it still remained standing ; 
and when 1 made a face at the story, he answered that it- 
was believed !iy the most intelligent people in the place. 

You will wish perhaps to know the further reason why the 
Romish religion is spread so widely over the eoastof India, 
while our reformed faith lias struck such small roots there. 

First, you must observe, what I have mentioned before, 
the great number of Romish Priests in this country, both 
those who have been brought up here, and those who 
crime from other places, especially Goa, which may be called 
the mother and seminary of the Romish priests in India. 
Half the population indeed of that city consists of clergy, 
who are much more numerous there than soldiers, and 
are not ouly sent from Europe in ships each containing 
40 or 50 of various orders, but arc also ordained at Goa 
itself in great numbers ; and as it is impossible for them 
all to obtain a livelihood there, they spread themselves 

throughout the whole country. In the islands, on the con- 
trary, wdiere the Kast India Company are masters of [be 
sra.:oast, lew or no Roman Catholics are found; and tie* 
Company have there several chaplains and seminaries, for 
the instruction of youth, which do not exist in these parte. 

Secondly, we must take into consideration, that the Ro- 
mish worship is much more attractive to those who arc 
converted from heathenism, than the reformed ; for where 
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the latter commands men to worship God in spirit and in 
truth, the former has rites and ceremonies resembling those 
of the heathens. They both worship images, though those 
of the papists are beautiful, and thot^ of tin* lirntln'iis 
frightful and monstrous; both have their saints or minor 
deities, both have lights in their churches, both make vows 
to their images, and adorn them with flowers; and this 
great similarity, no doubt makes the transition to the 
Romiah persuasion easy to these people. 

In the third place we must add, that except the St. 
Thomas' Christians, all those who are converted by the 
Roman Catholics are either the slave children of christians, 
like most of the Topasses, or of the lowest sort of heathens, 
none being higher than Chegos. Few brahmins, ehetriahs, 
or sudras adopt their religion; indeed, wo might suppose 
that the low castes do bo generally in order to escape thti 
(•Diitcinpt in which they are held by their nation, for when 
they become Christians they are more esteemed, and may 
even come to the palaces, which they might never approach 
before. There are also manyamong these new i'hi i«iiims. 
who come over to that religion, because they have lost caste, 
and are dishonoured amon£ their own people ; a elass of 
persons who would not be lightly received among us. The 
priests also make very little circumstance about the baptism 
of these new christians, for they merely ask whether they 
believe in Christ or in the Holy Church, or can say the Apos- 
tles' creed, and then baptize them at once ; and as the peo- 
ple know well enough that' we should not act in that man- 
ner, but should ask them their reasons for wishing to be- 
come Christians, and teach them diligently, they do not 
come to us. Besides, seeing that the great mass of blacks 
are papism they follow their example, thinking blindly that 
to possess the mere name of christian is enough. We may 
add another reason : namely, that the Romanists baptize 
slavos and the children of slaves, thus making them nomi- 
nal christians ; whilst among us baptism is only adminis- 
tered to those whose parents are christians. 
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Of the Jews, Black and Whits. 
One of your letters, dated from Harlinger, lias at length 
reached me. It seems that place is more favoured than 
\V(istkii]i|H;l, for the letters YOB sent from thence have never 
come to hand. Perhaps tney were sent by sailors who 
found no opportunity to deliver them safely, no that they 
were passed on from one ship to another without over 
entering the bay, or perhaps the iottors have been thrown 
into the great hag at Penang or elsewhere, where, after being 
kupl a- yiiiir imc.!aimi:d, I hoy would be burnt. 

Jews an: found here, and in many other places on the 
vast coast of India, an they are almost all over the world. 
They are not, however, to be met with in the neighbouring 
islands, nor at Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Amboyna, Banda, or 
Ceylon. A colony of them is domiciled on this const, who, 
according to their own account, came here after the de- 
struction of the second temple, which is the era from which 
they date : thus this present year (1723), is with them the 
year 1657.* 

Since this period about a thousand Jews, men, women, and 
children, him: settled in Malabar, fixing their abodes at 
Cannanore, Nagome, Halai, and Porivarem. For some cen- 
turies they were unfortunate enough ; but their situation, 
improved in the reign of Choramperoumal, that monarch 
having granted them certain privileges, which were in- 
scribed on copper, and are still preserved. I have seen a 

* The Colon; of white Jem reading apart in the midst of the native popu- 
lation is a very remarkable fact. Their number at present is about 300. They 
arc y.tv |»i 'I'- According io their own :.I;lVlii. u- allocators were refu- 

gees from IMcstinc A. D. 08; wlien 10,000 Jewish families camo and settjed 
mi the [Miit. ill 71.-.l:ilvu\ iliiiL .]ii-|.r'i>i-il lliniii^cin-i' in various part.* of the conn- 
try. In all probability this number has been greatly osaggorated; and one 
thousand would bo nearer the mark. A full account of the Syrians aud Jorea 
will lie found in the "Christian Researches" of Claudius Buchanan, who made 
many successful 'li:;nivLr:u -i ill C'-Iiiu, oj Syri:ic:-nd lii-liro-.v M. S. S. of the Pen- 
tateuch and other parts of the Scriptures, now preserved in the University 
Library at Cambridge. See also, Wilson's Lands of tho Bible. — H. D. 
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■jnpy of them ; tlicy consist of certain frivolous giants, sueh 
as permission to use trumpets and drums, sedans, and 
similar trifles, which are much thought of in this coun- 
try. He also placed over them a Jew named Joseph 
Rabban, who as well as his successors received the title of 
Chiramand Mappela : i. e., the merchant whose office it is to 
furnish the Emperor's lamps with wicks, which must be re- 
garded as a tribute paid to the monarch in acknowledgment 
for the dignity. The word Mappela does not express any 
supreme or independent authority. 

I have been told, but I will not vouch for the truth of the 
story, that these merchants wished to purchase with a large 
sum of money, from one of the princes of Malabar, the 
entire supremacy over their own nation ; and that the bar- 
gain was nearly completed, when the monarch hearing from 
other quarters that the Jews had no large independent pos- 
sessions in any part of the world, refused their demand 
These white Jews made several black proselytes, and in 
process of time, a great division took place between them, 
and they spread out in different directions. A party of the 
white Jews came to a place called by the Portuguese Sin- 
kora SavotU?, about halt a league distant from the town of 
Cochin, where they maintained themselves for fifty years ; 
but being unable to endure any longer the offensive vicinity 
of the Moors, and still more of tho Christians, who keep 
unclean animals in their houses, they obtained from the 
Rajah of Cochin a piece of ground near his palace, on which 
to build their houses. H*e they have dwelt now for 202 
years, but the place being small, their houses are poor and 
huddled together ; they arc chiefly built of stone, and 
covered with tiles. 

At the present time they have a Jewish chief, appointed by 
the Eajiih of Cochin with the title of Modeliar who bears as 
a sign of his dignity, ::■ wand with a silver knob; a kind 
of staff which both the Rajah and the Company give to 
any one whom they wish to honour, or who is appointed 
to certain offices, such as that of merchant to the Company. 
The Modeliar hits power to enforce some punishments, and 
to impose and remit fines, subject to the Rajah's judgment ; 
lint great and capital causes are tried by the Rajah himself. 
The Company has however some jurisdiction over them. 

I have enquired of the principal* persons among these 
Jews tho reason why they have kept so few records of the 
history of their nation here. Their answer has been that 
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their records hail been torn from them by the Portuguese 
in the year 1662, when that people devastated their syna- 
gogue, and deprived them of their privileges, because they 
had supplied the Dutch with provisions during their un- 
successful siege of the city. 

The Black and White Jews inhabit the same district, 
the latter occupying the banks of the river. The white are 
much richer and more powerful than the black, who are 
mostly of slavft race, and amount, I have been told, f o 2,000 
souls in Malabar. The number of white Jews who have of 
late come here from Europe, Bagdad, and Cairo, is small ; 
but there are some also who have been settled here for 
many centuries. They try as much as possible to prevent 
inter-marriages with the black Jews, although these some- 
times take place. The two races possess also separate syna- 
gogues; and the blacks have a dark coloured Rabbi, who 
must stand back if a white one enters, and must resign to 
him the honour of performing divine service in the syna- 
gogue. On the other hand, when the black Rabbis enter 
the synagogue of the whites, which is a very superior one, 
thuy must oidy be hearers. There has been lately a great 
dispute between the two races: the black wishing to com- 
pel the white Jewesses to keep their heads uncovered, ]ike 
their own women, and trying to persuade the Rajah to 
enforce such a rule. The dispute ended, however, with 
permission given to every one, both men and women, to 
wear what they chose. 

The Jews make no objeetioifto selling their slaves who 
are not of their own religion to other nations, obliging them, 
however, when sold, to abandon the use of the Jewish cap, 
which they had before worn on their heads. But slaves, 
male or female, once fully admitted into their religion by 
the performance of the customary rites, can never oe sold 
to a stranger. The black Jews trade chiefly in poultry, 
eggs and butter; but the whites, who trade with the Com- 
pany, sell more valuable commodities. 

Thus, my brother, you see the Divine prophecies confirm- 
ed in the far East, where the curse upon this stiff-necked 
people is heavy upon them, as it is in Europe, and the veil 
is still before their face; while they look in vain for a Mes- 
siah, and now begin to despair of their expectation, for there 
are some here who venture to say_ that possibly the Messiah 
for whom Israel has been longing for so many centuries, 
was never promised at all. 
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And now, my worthy brother, I long sorely to see you 
and our dear parents once more. Oh, when will that day 
arrive! perhaps never. My desires to revisit my bnlnvci.l 
fatherland are ceaseless, and all the enjoyments 1 have here 
tauiiut satisfy them. Others may say, our country is 
wherever we are well off; but the force of nature goes 
beyond all that. It would seem as though our frames have 
a perpetual attraction to the land where we first drew 
breath, and that being formed of the very dust which is 
found there, they seek it (is their own ('lenient... and are mys- 
teriously thus drawn to it. Yon will say perhaps that in 
some respects this ardent wish of mine is linriiiUiorusblt*, as 
I have here every requisite for temporal comfort. It would 
be ingratitude to deny it. Yet, my brother, our happiness 
does not depend on these things, aa is sometimes imagined. 
It iB true I find my house filled with slaves, my table load- 
ed with delicacies; but I am not the happier for it, for the 
multitude of slaves breaks the head, and twenty do not 
now serve me so well as six or seven did formerly. And 
why ? because they put their work off upon each other's 
;i tun hlt'rs, and those who are sent to put things straight 
only make matters worse. Can you expect anything else 
from savages! and yet, ohfoolisli vanity! the law of fashion 
forces us to submit to all this. Our food, delicately dressed 
in various ways, is generally insipid, and a dish from our 
old fatherland would be considered a banquet here. And 
how can any kind of food help us, when appetite, its only 
sauce, is wanting, as is the case with me and with thou- 
sands besides, for the beat of the sun and the climate is 
such that we seldom know the feeling of hunger. But of 
all these grievances I think but little, compared to that of 
the absence of my dear parents. You know that love de- 
spises everything but ite object. Meantime may every 
Divine blessing attend you. 
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Account of Uio Moora m Malabar. 

As the population of Malabar, inehulo.-i members of various 
religions, wi; arii not surprised to find among them a race 
of Moors, who profess the faith of Mahomet, They deserve 
our attention tho more, that they were the chief foes the 
Portuguese had to contend with on their first landing on 
these coasts, for as commerce had hitherto remained solely 
in their hands, they disputed any share in it heing usurped 
by the new comers. They, being like the St Thomas' Chris- 
tians, born in this land, might be in one sense regarded as 
natives of Malabar, but as they have mingled with other 
members of their faitb, Moguls, Turks and Arabs, who re- 
sort to the country for purposes of trade, they form in some 
sort a distinct people. 

Like the Portuguese hero, their disposition is naturally 
inclined to cruelty and malice. In costume they resemble 
the natives, tho beard, which they alone wear, forming their 
'listiiLiruisbhiij mark, and they also usually carry some 
weapon, sword or cutlass. There are but few wealthy mer- 
chants among the Moors in the neighbourhood of Cochin, 
who are for the most part in small circumstances; their 
dwellings, which be on the banks of tho river, beyond the 
Jews' locality, arc built of stone, and are mostly small and 
moan. Tho people arc held altogether in sinali estimation 
here, and art: but little employed in the commercial trans- 
actions of the East India Company. 

On the other hand, they are very influential at Calicut, 
and indeed are almost the masters of the place. The chief 
merchant there is always attended by a large suite of his 
compatriots, who are armed with sword find shield, in imi- 
tation of the pump and parade of the native prince*. Tho 
East India Company make every year nn agreement with 
him for turmeric, of which he uMiaJly furnishes LUOtemdies 
to the Commissionoi-s there. 



The must powerful of all the Mourn, who may be regarded 
almost as an independent piinee, renides sit I'aunanore. He 
is entitled Ali Rajah, king of the islands, being the lawful 
sovereign of all the Laccadives which were ceded to him by 
Colaatri. Being descended from the ancient house of Colaatri, 
he ia indeed a scion of too royal family, but having em- 
braced Mahometanism, he forfeited his right of sinii'ussirm to 
the kingdom in Malabar. But he has sufficient territories 
in iiis possession, among whieli the ijsuwsidives ;tro the most 
considerable ; and as a testimony of the above-mentioned 
cession to these islmids n utiv Ali Rajah must always reeeivu 
his erown from the reigning Rajah of Colastri, His Turk- 
ish or Moorish appellation is, Mahomet Ali Caauw. Although 
he h;is embraced the Mussulman faith, the Malabar laws of 
succession hold good in his domains, the sister's son being 
his rightful successor. 

Ali Rajah has a large and hands.. me ha^uir, where most 
ofthe Moorsinhis dominions reside. This bazaar extends on 
one side nearly to the bay, and on the other is within reach 
of the Company's fort and cannon. It is itself sufficient- 
ly fortified with walls and artillery to enable it to resist the 
attacks of the heathens. The Moorish Rajah carries on a con- 
siderable traffic with Mocha, Persia, Surat and other places, 
and owns several vessels. The East India Company trade 
with him at Camianore, in cardamum and turmeric. They 
indeed derived considerable benefit from his friendship on 
their first settlement in Malabar, when they were at war with 
the Portuguese ; and a treaty for mutual protection was enter- 
ed into between them. Last year, (1722), a great quarrel arose 
between Ali Rajah and tho people of Colastri, which ended 
in open war. It originated in some private dispute ; a party 
of Moors slew some Nairs, and the latter in revenge killed 
as many Moors as they could lay hands on. At length the 
Moors, heating that a prince of the house of Colastri was 
about to pass the bazaar on his journey to the Court of the 
Zamorin, intercepted him, put his retinue to rout, and inflict- 
ed disgrace on him by publicly flogging him in the bazaar. 
An insult so gross offered to one of their own race so en- 
gaged the Rajahs that they laid siego to the bazaar, and se- 
veral conflict 0 ! took place ; the English always supporting the 
party of Colastri, and furnishing them with all necessaries of 
war, on condition, it in said, that if the bazaar was con- 
quered and the Moors expelled, the English should have a 
factory thore. Our Company remained neutral, only per- 
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witting the Moors to purchase ammunition, &e., in the 
city. The siege lasted a lung time within sight of the fort 
of CiUinanore, which retained its neutrality, merely warn- 
ing the belligerents not to carry on their combats within 
reach of its artiilery. But when the Malabars, finding 
their attempts on the opposite side fruitless, proceeded 
to assault the bazaar in a quarter where they were with- 
in range of the fort, our garrison finding their warnings 
disregarded, fired a volly among them, which destroyed 
numbers, and obliged the rest to beat a hasty retreat. After 
this occurrence the siege proceeded slowly, till at length 
the parties concluded a treaty, (through the mediation it is 
said of the lOiglittli governor of Calicut, Mr. Adams), which 
was highly disadvantageous to the Moors; they being com- 
pelled to pay a large sum of money to Colastri for the 
expenses of the war, leaving some gardens in pledge till 
this was done, and also to permit him to retain a fortified 
village on the further side, the guns of which would com- 
mand the bazaar. 

The Portuguese and Moors nourish a rooted hatred towards 
each other, which commenced at the first arrival of the 
former in India, and still endures. It is perceptible even 
when they are at peace. In the year 1720 the Portuguese, 
meeting a ship belonging to Aii Rajah which was conveying 
money mid burses from Mocha, attacked it, under the pre- 
text that no one had the right of transporting horses but 
themselves ; and although the vessel had a Dutch passport, 
they captured it and brought it into the harbour of Cochin. 
On hearing this, Ali Rajah despatched twenty well manned 
vessels to pursue the Portuguese, who were discovered in the 
harbour with the captured ship. The Portuguese commander, 
or C-ipUftiiu di Marre Guerre, overcome with terror, fell at 
the ftsi't of the Dutch Co mma ndant and implored his protec- 
tion. The latter, moved to compassion by his deep humilia- 
tion, charged the Moors to refrain from hostilities in the 
harbour, and it was mutually agreed that an officer should 
be appointed by each party to report the event to their 
■superiors, and that in the meantime no hostilities should 
take place. Shortly after this, a Portuguese named Alba* 
Bordo entered the roadstead, without any salute, and in spite 
of this compact treacherously stole off with the captured 
vessel, taking the mate with him. 

This treachery against all human laws so incensed the 
Commandant that he detained two Portuguese Captains who 
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were mi bind, and nut prepared for a sudden flight ; and then 
sent word to the Viceroy : who was compelled in restore the ship 
and her merchandize in order to obtain bis ..liicers' liberty. 

Another event happened at Tanner las; year, which arose 
fvotn iilii.: tijLlowin.il cause : — A certain Moor had invited some 
Danes to trade with him ; the Portuguese Resident not ap 
proving of this, strengthened with a troop of Nairs, expelled 
the Dares, and (anise. i the Moor who ha.d ca.llcd them ill, to 
be bound to a stake and beaten. This so enraged the .Mimes 
that they resolved to take violent revenue. The Resident 
Bibero happening to dio soon after, the Viceroy upp.'iiiii-.l 
in his place his son-inda w Felisoo des Santos. Tile offended 
Moors took an opportunity one d;iy when the new Resident 
had gone out for a walk to enter his house secretly, and to 
maltreat his two children in such a manner that they died 
within two days. Having made a complaint of this at 
(Joa, a ship of win- was lit-s] :atohed to his assistance ill the 
beginning of January, conveying troops, who after landing 
put all the Moors they met to death, and proceeded to 
plunder and burn their houses. The Moors were obliged 
for the time to submit ; but as soon as tho Portuguese 
had lie parted they Tented their fury on the native Christ in us. 
laid ■waste their houses and gardens, pulled down their 
church, and even compel led a- siavo beloiisrhiLT l<> 1 1 Hi Itestdi-iit 
to adopt their religion, which was an infraction of the treaty. 
.'■ImiIiI lip. 1;. 1.1-1,1 HI 1. 1 III- tufa I. I If— I 1.. I. Inn Tl. 

Zamorin however oiler.-, roiia ratio:: and. satisfaction, which 

will perhaps appease the quarrel, 

The extension of the Mahometan doctrines on this eoast 
took place in early times, if we are to believe certain Mala- 
bar records in the Ara.bic language. According to them, 
some emissaries came here so far back as the reign of Ciie- 
rampcrouHial, when Mahomet was in his 57th year; and so 
entirely persuaded the Emperor of the Divine missh.ei of 
their Prophet, that lie resolved to go in person to visit him. 
Che rampij roll n;;.l (lied, however, On his journey, but not till 
he had taken care by letters which he addressed before his 
death to thi' Rajahs of Malabar, that, ail freedom should he 
allowed the .Mahometan teachers to propagate tlieir religion, 
make disciples and build temples through the whole country. 
This they did with c|iial zeal a in I success : so that withina lew 
years their false creed had struck deep rout- here. The narra- 
tion I have followed is however filled with trifles, and does 
not hang well together, so I will not detain you longer with it. 
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iii ViiLr.- 1,;., i. . r warrior caste .il Malabar. Their familial, occupa.- 

This letter shall be devoted to a minute account of the 
Nairs or warriors of Malabar, who attained much celebrity 
during the wars between the Zamorin and the Portuguese. 
They may be justly entitled born soldiers, as by virtue of 
their descent they must always hear arms. They constitute 
the third and last of the honoured castes under the name of 
Su&ras. 

Their ceremonies and observances coincide in a great 
measure with those of Chetriahs : like these they are allowed 
no lawful wives, and the children always belong to the 
mother's family. Another point of resemblance between 
these castes is that their corpses are always burnt, a privilege 
which belongs exclusively to the higher castes; the mem- 
bers of the inferior ones alone are interred The cerouio- 
niea observed on the birth of a child" resemble also in many 
points those of the Chetriahs. At the age of 12 years a 
Sudra child begins to learn the laws of his caste, and when 
lie lias attained his 16th he first takes up arms.* 

The Sudras may lie divided into two classes: the nobles 
and the commons. The following are the noble families — 
Nambedi, Nambiar, Samandra, Patitsjan, or Bclerte Nairs, 
Bellalen or Bellares, 'Wollekoc, Tolleuairs (who aro barbers 

* la Johnson's "Relations of tho Famous Kingdoms in tho World' - |4to, 1611), 
the author thus records of the Nairs. "They inhibit r.u l.nt dwell in 

houses made of earth environed with hedges and woods, and their ways as in- 
ui'jjtc iu ir.lo Lii.'yrinth. It is strange to hoc how ready the soldier of 
this country is at his weapons ! they are all gentlemen and termed Kairs. At 
s,'vi-i! inns (if Iliey ar,' jutt ti> .iihorji to Iiiiiir. the i;s!> (hf "bi'ir »f.i|nu, 
ahum, to nuke them nimble and active, tboir sinews and joints aro stretched 
il l\; I i i) ■.(<■, (.ml nniiinwd with the :iil Sesamua : by this anointing 
ly become ao light and nimble that they will wind and turn their bodies as 
ihoy had no bones, casting them forward, backward, high and low even to 

Tl.e !>to],!sljl:lctit el" I Ik: 1, i; I L, .1(1 ,:r.i. Their ™nti]]i:nl ,1: [ileitis in tll.-ir we:ui:>"*, 

' — 'bat no nation goeth bevond them in skill and elex- 
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Mid much esteemed, as they were privileged by Sanerato- 
jaar to assist the Brahmins at funeral ceremonies), Vellala 
Sudren, and Sudren. These all subsist on the produce of 
their own estates and carry on no trade, with the exception 
of bartering among each other. 

Some of them are lords of their own territories, possess- 
ing royal power, but most of them merely hold their estates 
in fief from their prince, whom they are bound to serve in 
war, and to protect his dominions, for which service they 
receive no pay, but are maintained when employod out of 
the country. Thoy generally own Pulleahs, whom they 
have inherited with their property, and who cultivate the 
soil. 

There are also several Nairs who are employed in con- 
stant attendance upon their Rajahs, whose retinue they 
form. These receive daily pay, more or less at the Rajah's 
pleasure; it is well if they get as much as 3 stivers a day 

Rasidoors, Governors of towns and provinces, and high 
Military officers are chosen from this class of Sudras, as they 
are superior in dignity to the second class. 

These inferior Sudras are also Nairs or soldiers, bound to 
accompany the Rajah at his behest in war; but in time of 
peace they maintain themselves by certain handicrafts and 
trades, to which they are called by their birth respectively. 
Thus there are the 

Sakkiara Musicians in the Pagodas and 

at Court 

Poodewallen Who have the honour of hand- 
ing betel to the Rajah. 

Andoekellan Makers of pots and pans. 

Tzomboe Kotty Bargain makers. 

Toonen. Tailors. 

Noelchottin.... Cloth weavers. 

Wilsiatte Nairs Oilmakers. 

Jodacheri Ploughers. 

Wallamneoers Fishermen. 

Ajari Carpenters. 

Moesjari Tinkers. 

Tataan Silversmiths. 

Kollen Blacksmiths. 

The armies of Malabar are formed of these Sudras. They 
are expert in the use of arms, and sot at nought the lower 
castes, who being unarmed n.rc unublc to protect themsel ve<- 
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□gainst their violence, The Pulleaha do not venture to ap- 
proach them, and !,<ct out of tln-ir way til escape blows or 
perhaps wounds; for these heroes always carry a naked 
sword when they are abroad, and even in their houses they 
must have one at hand as a token of their dignity and 
office: these weapons vary in form ; they are generally 
st.raight. with both edj.'es sharp. They suniet.imcs have a 
small weapon railed a Kiiljn besides, which is fastened 
to the shoulder hy a ribbon. 

The weapons used in war are various. The most com- 
mon are swords with which they can do considerable ex- 
ecution, ami lar^e round shields nmde of leather prepared 
with many colours, resembling the ancient clypei. Some- 
times the shields are covered with tiger skins, they are 
very light and the Nairs are adroit in the use of them. 
Some are anued with bows and arrows; these are chief- 
ly inhabitants of the mountains. Tiiey have also pike- 
men; their pikes are very small and light, and they 
are qOick in hurling them. Thoy ate all foot soldiers; 
knowing nothing of horsemanship. I have never seen a 
Malabar on horseback; not even do their princes possess 
steeds, and indeed they would be of no use in the low flat 
lands, where the ground is much broken and very marshy, 
and Intersected with streams: and besides this, there are no 
beaten roads, the whole country being covered with bushes 
and underwood. It often happens that our troops are 
obliged to march in single file, and if the natives at such 

tim».< W' T" ind r --ii'-i /h tht-y iuu;Lt — tady « ■ 

hilate our regiments by opposing their progress. 

Moreover there are few or no Imises found here. There 
are a few of a puny species unlit for riding at Tengepatnam. 
The wesdt-liv Moors import them from Arabia, and these 
animals feteh a high price. 

The Rajahs keep elephants, which are captured in the 
mountains and are of immense sine, but they are only used 
for hard work, and in war for transporting baggage. 

They have musketeers also among their troops, and they 
have :i good notion of making the barrels of their muskets, 
which they do not bore, but cast. With these muskets 
they can reach nearly as far as we do with ours; but they 
are very heavy and their weight is increased hy the ramrod 
being of iron. They take a very sure aim, and the first 
shot generally hits and often inflicts great mischief, for the 
wounds- are inflicted by the grapeshot of various shapes which 
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tiiey use instead of round bullets are very painful Their 
muskets have one great fault, that it takes a long time to 
I "ml them, so tliiit European foes, when they have stood the 
first fire can fail upon tlicm while they are reloading. Be- 
sides tliis, they can never let off morn lli;m three volleys in 
sot-cession, beeause when firing tiiey phu:e tine of the finder 
nails between tho eye and the nose, and by the time the 
third shot is discharged, all the akin is scratched off that 
part of the face. Like other barbarous nations they 
possess but littie military science. They do not know how 
to form ranks, and pay little heed to the commands of their 
niSiivrs. 'I'lii'v light, jn a confused manner without any order 
or concert, for which reason tiiey cannot be incorporated into 
our regiments like the other Indian soldiers, hut must 
(i>riii ;i separate Corps. We beheld in the bife war, how much 
(hey were terrified by the pikemen of Balise and Java, who 
leii hy Europeans made such a furioxiB onslaught upon these 
Nairs that they were thrown into the utmost confusion. 
They have another fatal custom, which has cost many lives ; 
Every body slain in battle must immediately be taken away 
to be burnt, which creates great confusion, and the survi- 
vors lose heart at the sight of their comrades thus carried 
dead off the field. 

Again they are ignorant of the science of beleaguering 
strongholds, and they have no materials for cannonading, 
bombs, grenades, and other instruments of war being un- 
known to them ; therefore we have not much to fear from 
them in this respect, if our forta are but tolerably well pro- 
tected. We have seen how Anjengi held out. against them 
when almost entirely bereft of garrison. They arc. better at 
defending ;i fort or fortified village, constructed in their own 
fashion, than at open fight in the field : for, when behind 
the shelter of their walls they can fire away at their ease 
through the gunholes, and wo are obliged to keep out of 
range of their firelocks ; but, after all, there is not much to 
fear from them, as they know so little how to handle them. 
The Rajahs endeavour to entice our men to act as officers 
for them, imagining that every European is well versed in 
military matters, though, may be, he has never seen a cannon 

I think it the wisest way in attacking their forts and 
paggers to make use of bombs, grenades, and combus- 
tibles, both because these missiles strike terror into them 
and because their fortified villages, being constructed gene- 
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rally of combustible matters, (for the houses are built of 
dry palmyra leaves,) speedily catch fire and are consumed. 

The wars which the Raj ah a wage among themselves are 
not productive of much bloodshed. A battle in which 20 
live.'; were lost would be considered a very serious affair. 
The deaths in the course of a whole war often do not 
amount to that number, therefore these hostilities excite but 
little of our attention, though sometimes three or four Ra- 
jahs combine together against others. The principal mis- 
chief they cause is by hindering the transport of supplies, 
and very often the whole country is devastated and laid 
waste, the cattle driven, away, and the miserable subjects 
sorely oppressed. There are sufficient reasons to account for 
this species of Warfare, they possess no walled towns and 
very few fortified villages ; but all their places are unpro- 
tected and open and their territories contiguous to each 
other, so that the injured party being the weakest in one 
quarter may be able to inflict reprisal on the aggressor by 
invading his domains in another. 

The death of a Rajah or grandee in war tends to improve 
the condition of his party: for the enemy who has been the 
cause of hie death must immediately quit the Bold, and pay 
a fine either in goods or lands to the family of the shun 
prince. Thus the Rajah of Mangatti once killed three Pa- 
roese princes and was therefore obliged to resign a consider- 
able piece of land. This law is of service in protecting the 
lives of these princes. 

And now let us consider the numbers of these Nairs. 
According to Malabar calculation there are 3,000,000 of 
them in this country; but this is incredible, for although 
many places are highly populated, we cannot believe that 
so small a track of land can contain so many hundred thou- 
sand, taking into consideration besides the numbers of the 
other castes. But the Malabar Rajahs, like other Oriental 
monarchs, are fond of exaggerating their importance, and 
they boast of the number of Nairs and soldiers they have 
in their country and service, to impress us with the idea of 
their wealth and power. 
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Account of Ike Chegos, him! other W castes of Malabar. 
The lower orders of Malabar are divided into several 
castes, differing considerably in rank and dignity. We will 
first notice the Chegos, who came in very ancient times to 
this country, of which they may be reckoned, on account of 
their lung habitation and simiiuiilv vi religion, as natives. 
The tradition is that they came originally from Ceylon, 
where they belonged to the military caste, in consequence 
of the following circumstance. In the time of Chcramperou- 
mal, a, woman belonging to the caste of the washermen, 
whose house adjoined that of an Ajari (the carpenter caste), 
being occupied as usual in washing a cloth in water mixed 
with ashes (which is here used for soap), and having no one 
at hand to hold the other end of it, called to a young 
daughter of the Ajari, who was alone in the house, to assist 
her. The child, not knowing that this was an infringement 
of the laws of her caste, did as she was requested, and then 
went homo. The washerwoman was emboldened by thin 
affair to enter the Ajari's house a few days afterwards ; 
and upon the latter demanding angrily how she dared to 
cross Ins threshhold, the woman answered scornfully that 
lie belonged now to the same caste as she did, since his 
daughter had helped to hold her cloth. The Ajari, learning 
the disgrace that nad befellen him, killed the washerwoman. 
Upon this, her friends complained to Cheramperoumal, who 
espoused their cause and threatened the carpenters; where- 
upon the latter combined together to take refuge in ( 'pylon, 
where they were favourably received by the king of Candy, 
for whom the Malabars have great, veneration. Cherampe- 
roumal was placed in great embarrassment by their depar- 
ture, having no one in his dominions wlw could build a house 
or make a spoon, and begged the king of Candy to send them 
back, promising to do them no injury. The Ajaris would 
not place entire confidence in these premises, but asked the 
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king to send with tliom two Chegos and their wives, to 
vitness l.'l]eram].'ci'oumal s conduct towards them, and to 
protect them. The king granted their rerpiest, with the 
stipulation that on all hii;h 'occasions, such as wedding.* a;i<[ 
deaths and utl.oi- ceremonies, the Ajaris should bestow three 
measures of rice on each of these Chegos and their descend- 

cxists. If the Ajari is ttra'poor to afford the outlay, he is 
■till obliged to present tht requisite iptantit.y iii jic-c, winch 
is [ hen given hack to him again; the privilege of the Ciicg' 'S 
i-.eirc thus maintained. From these two couples all the 
Chegos of Malabar are said to be descended. 

This caste comes next below that of the Sudras, hut is 
considered lunch less honourable. In times of civil war or 
rebellion, the ( liegos are bound to take up arms fur the law- 
ful sovereign; and some princes employ them an soldiers uo 
other occasions, if they have not a sufficient force of Nairs. 
Tiieh' pi'iuiji ] occupation is thai oi drawing bjddfi. \v;.ich 
is compulsory on their caste; this operation, as you know, 
is performed by cutting oft' the top of the, cocoa-palm, and 
collecting in vessels the juice which exudes from it The 
Chegos are sub-divided into two castes: the Chegos and the 
Twen Chegos. 

Next to the Chegos are the Coehyoeryp, who make bows, 
arrows, shields and other weapons of war, and the Uu-niliai-- 
'/•./iiri/fj, whose vocation is to teach the art of fencing and 
the use of weapons ; with these wo must reckon the Coetady 
or trumpeters. 

After these castes follow others still lower in rank, con- 
sisting of: 1st, the (Juiiniiimil: who are iistrologers ; 2nd, 
the CVurtttl*, or exorcisers of evil spirit ; 3rd, the Cium 
Convaas, snake charmers and diviners ; and 4th, the l'oe)<t:.<- 
Puduou, who accompany them with Unnbourii.es or small 
drums. These four castes are in some measure distinct, but 
resemble each other in their strict separation from other 
castes in their unsettled mode of life, wandering from place 
to abode and earning their livelihood by exorcisms, jugglery, 

tneh^own. criininalsfLdlu^id^ect to no Prince or Rajah. 

Another caste arc tin- Morq,i,i,t.-i. who ii.ha.i.iif the seashores 
and subsist by iishmg. Wo cannot wonder that, many of 
them have bejome Romish Christians, as the Europeans have 
so much influence in those parts of the country. 
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The slave castes, the members of which belong to indi- 
vidual masters, are: 1st, the Gannekaas, who gather the 
cocoanuts ; and 2nd, the Bettoas, who make saltpans and 
collect the es.lt : these two are the most honourable of the 
slave castes. 

Then follow the PnUeans, who are again subdivided into 
several classes ; the Gollamary or smiths ; the Wettoe Ga~ 
rem, the Bdtoe PulUahs, and the Gamia Pv-lleahtt, whose 
occupation is agriculture, sowing, planting and cutting tho 
Nely, for which they receive, both from their proprietors 
and from strangers,, one sheaf out of every ten they cut. 
There is a dispute between tho Cannekaas and the Pulleahs 
as to which is the higher caste, for there is room even 
among these miserable creatures for pride; the lii^t. main- 
taining that their caste ranks first, whilst the Pulleahs aver 
that they enjoy more privileges, as for instance that thny 
may employ barbers, and may wear a fillet on their head:; 
and a long garment reaching to the knees, which tho Can- 
nekaas may not do. 

The Pariahs are divided into two castes; the Ganni Pa- 
riahs and the Asse ParialiA, They are regarded as out- 
casts; their usual occupation is making rice winnows and 
baskets, and they are also cow-doctors, and have a right to 
flay the carcases of cows and to keep tho hides for them- 
selves. They are permitted to eat the iiesh of cows that 
have died, and often devour it raw. 

Besides these there are three jungle castes: 1st, the 
OUares, who collect honey and wax in the jungles, where 
these articles are found in great abundance, and are brought 
down to the coast by merchants and thence exported to 
other countries. The Ollares wear no clothing, and regard 
the tiger as their uncle. When one of these animals dies, 
either naturally or by violence, they shave their heads in 
token of mourning, and eat no cooked food for three days; 
they may eat no flesh but that of animals which have been 
killed by tigers, so that the existence of these wild beasts is 
of great consequence to them. 

The Wedden and the Naiaddy are also bushmen who 
hunt wild beasts and subsist upon their flesh, as well as 
upon herbs and roots; ho that there are many among these 



I have thus given you a brief account of the low cast«R, 
who come little if at all under the notice of us Europeans, 
and are therefore little thought of. 
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jW'ini', <if tliu TidtilfiM :>n 1 tlk'ii' inli'ik^t.! ; <>', tin: llunrese, tiirii- tunnii f'r 
i:l ilivHi'ii.' »1 ('Jistc, n-ijJti.il .in.! iiin-.i-:il .;,:ii: I in j [lit.-, 'in,] iVmLs : mill 
of the Jogit 

The heathens or idolaters of Malabar may be divided into 
two classes ; the natives and the foreigners. The latter are 
of three descriptions : I. Those who vifit the country for 
t.r«uiii<, r purposes, iiiid sojourn in it for a lung time, who are 
called jFWforea IL Those who arc settled in Malabar, 
(vijlf'd C'anarese. III. Those who merely travel through it, 
called Jogis. 

The Pattarcs, who arc many thousands in number, are 

K...ln I» - IIiipi' , i.j i- ■. 1,- 1 id 11. 

Their unlive country is tli.! district round TuUcuriii, Com- 
mands), Madura, Kotar and the neighbourhood. They hold 
themselves higher than tho Malabar Brahmins and Nam- 
boories, who they say sprang from fishermen elevated to the 
Brahminicul dignity by Paroeee Raman. The Pattarcs take 
no share in the Admin istration of Government in Malabar, 
sK'in^' n-pii'iirtd as foreigners, although they sometimes spend 
three or four years on this coast. Their occupation con- 
sists in trading, and the conveyance of commodities into 
the interior, They do not deal with the Company or other 
Europeans, but with the Canaresc, Moors and Jews, whose 
goods they buy. They have erected factories for trading 
purposis ;it, Qui Ion, Kully Qui Ion, Cochin, Trichore, Ponany 
and Calicut, where they possess also magazines. 

The Rajahs of Malabar have granted certain commercial 
privileges to t-ht! Put tares. The first is exemption, to a 
great degree, from customs ; they pay only half the usual 
duty for tho loads they carry on their heiids, and nothing 
for those they carry on their backs, so that we generally see 
them laden with two packages. They are restricted how- 
ever to such goods as they can carry themselves overland. 
Their second privilege is an allowance of food gratis at any 
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Pagoda they visit, as long as they remain there: in return 
for this they are liound to sweep and clean the building 
when required. They enjoy the name privilege at the 
courts of several Rajahs, where they appear in great num- 
bers on festival days, and take the opportunity to eat vora- 
ciously ; on these occasions they receive also a few fimams. 
Thirdly, the right of carrying their loads is confined to men 
of their own oastc and nation, an arrangement by which 
many thousands of their poor are supported, no other race 
being allowed any share in their profits. 

The Pattares are subdivided into three castes, whieL dif- 
fer hut little in rank, though the respective members refuse 
to eat out of the same dish, OT to intermarry with each other. 
They are called :— 

Pandy I Tanlour j 

Toele Pattares ; or Choolia Pattares. 

Toelegen | Mockeramby | 

Their customs resemble those of the Canarese and other 
Brahmins, of whom wa will now speak. 

The Canarese who are permanently settled in Malabar, 
are the race best known to the Europeans ; not only because 
the East India' Company trade with them, and appoint one of 
their number to be their merchant, giving him the attendance 
of two Dutch soldiers ; but also because from the shops of 
these people in the town we obtain all our household neces- 
saries, except animal food. Some veil rice, others fruits, 
others various kinds of linen, and some again are money 
changers : so that there is hardly one who is not engaged in 
ti'iide. For this piirj.oso their dwellings are scattered all 
along the sea coast They are much fairer than the natives 
of Malabar. The women are good-looking, and wear a quan- 
tity of ornaments, such as gold chains, earrings and nose- 
rings set with precious stones or pearls, and bracelets; inad*- 
dititm to which there is generally a thick silver ring, on one 
foot, hanging over the ankle. Their hair is twisted in a roll 
on one side, and sometimes adorned with flowers; and they 
wear a veil of white linen or silk, thrown over their shoul- 
der, and fastened in front to the dress, which is of the same 
material. The men are in general well made ; they wear 
white linen tunics, which may either hang loose or are gird- ' 
ed up ; and like the women they wear rings on their hands 
and in their ears. The head is shaved, with the exception 
of a long tuft of hair on the crown which they twist toge- 
ther, and cover with a Roomal or band. 
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According to their own tradition, the Canarese came from 
a country called Kasti Eardy, lying in the high lands, be- 
twui.'ii (!oa and Bombay, and divided into twelve small pro- 
vinces, from which they were driven in early times by the 
Moors or Moguls; they then came down to Goa, and to the 
districts of Canara or the Com can, where great numbers of 
this race are found, and thence called Canarese. The Por- 
tuguese have converted several of them to the Christian 
confession by violent means, tearing children from the arms 
of their parents in order to baptize them. As, however, 
under our Government no compulsion is permitted in mat- 
ters of religion, we find no one now turn Romanist unless 
it may be one who has lost caste by the commission of soma 
crime. They are attracted to Malabar for the sake of trade, 
which they first entered into with the Portuguese, and con- 
tinue to carry on with the Dutch. 

The Canarese in the kingdom of Cochin live in the vici- 
nity of our towns and forts, but nob inside them; for they 
look upon the Europeans as unclean, and will not eat or 
drink in our houses. They carry this feeling bo far, that if 
they are shut up in the prisons of the East India Company, 
they will not touch any cooked food or rice, but only eat a 
little betel and cocoanuts, which are not reckoned as food ; 
so it is the custom to allow them before sunset to go out of 
the town under the guard of the Serjeant of justice, that 



food their friends bring to them ; for, like the Malabar Brah- 
mins, it is against their laws to eat in the same clothing 
they wear in the town. 

There are two classes of Canarese, the Vimownutttes and 
the Sclwwmattea, but there is no more difference between 
them than there is between two strips of sandalwood. 
They say that Sanoratchar gave some petty laws to the 
Brahmins of his sect, called Schoumattes to diswnifuisli 
them from the others ; but the distinction is very trifling. 
Polygamy is forbidden among the Canarese, as it is among 
other Brahmins ; widowers may marry five times, but not 
more. They give their daughters in marriage at the age 
of eight or nine years ; for if they pass their tenth year 
unmarried, they lose caste, and are not allowed to many. 
Parents consequently begin to look out for suitors for then- 
daughters vory early, and generally obtain for the purpose 
the services of their priests, who first sound the inclinations 
of the bridegroom and his father, aud then propose the mar- 
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riage to them. The feelings of the girls themselves are not 
taken into account at all, and they are much to be pitied, 
being driven into matrimony so young, with the dread of 
their tenth year hanging like a weight over them. 

When the parents of both parties have agreed together, 
the young man, accompanied by his friends, repairs to the 
house of tho hride, wliere he stands before the door, and 
asks her parents :— " Will you give me your daughter." 
The answer is given in the affirmative ; and then the bride's 
father takes the bridegroom by the hand, and leads him 
under a canopy raised before the door for the purpose, 
and there puts in his hands the money, gold ana jewels 
assigned for his daughter's dowry. The bridegroom now 
enters the house, where a white linen sheet is stretched be- 
tween him and the bride, so that they cannot see each other. 
The bride's father then says : — " My daughter's name is 
xxx, her parents are called xxx xxx, and come from the 
province of xxx." If it happen that both parties belong to 
the same province, they must not marry, fellow provincials 
being regarded as brethren ; if this is not the case, the 
marriage is lawful, the sheet is removed, and the bridegroom 
takes the bride by the hand, whilst the priest reads aloud 
to the newly wedded pair their conjugal duties. The bride 
is then exhibited to all the guests with her eyes closed and 
her arms folded, after which she and the bridegroom are 
seated together on the same bench; a fire is lighted, over 
which they take an oath to this effect: — "We will live as 
the Priest has bidden us, and as our parents have lived." 
Some women now appear and chant a song in honour of the 
couple, strewing on their heads uncooked rice, which among 
the rich is mixed with pearl-dust. The "nuptial ceremonies 
last five days, during which time the custom is to place 
three cups, witli small holes in them, in a tub of water; as 
the water runs into tho cups, if they sink straight to the 
bottom, it is a good omen, but if they turn and fill on one 
aide, it is the reverse. They have a way, however, of forc- 
ing a good omen out of a bad one, by repeating the experi- 
ment till the cups sink down rightly. The whole period of 
the nuptials is celebrated with great rejoicings, and dancing 
girls are hired to exhibit their skill The gueste are sprink- 
led with rose water, a great mark of respect among these 
people, and presented with flowers. On the sixth day they 
rest, and on the seventh the newly wedded pair bathe, and 
the ceremony is concluded. 
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When a first child 1b born, they go through various 
chftiitmcnts to ascertain whether the aspect of tlie Heavens 
is favourable or not, from which they foretel the infant's 
future fortunes, the Oanarese being, like all the Indian 
tribes, much addicted to astrology. The father and all his 
friends must then remain within doors for ten days; on the 
twelfth they name the child, and take it to the Pagoda to 
exliibit it before the idol, before which they do reverence. 
When the boys of this race attain their tenth year, the thread 
is hung round their neck with much solemnity, by which 
ceremony they are consecrated or set apart; the head is 
shaved at the same time, a tuft being left on the crown, 
which they must preserve all their lives as a mark of their 
dignity. 

The Canarese, as we have said, maintain themselves by 
trade. Children of six or seven years old are set to work 
at it, so that they grow up very sharp and cunning ; they 
have no notion of honesty, and no dependence can be placed 
on their word. If they want to obtain any tiling from us, 
they win keep on asking for it in the most unblushing man- 
ner; but nothing can be got from them without the great- 
est trouble. They defer paying their debts as long as pos- 
sible, in order to gain interest on the money in the mean- 
time ; and when reproached for their dishonesty do not take 
it amiss, hut assent to all that is said, caring little for hard 
words. They are also very uncourteoun; if any one visits 
their houses they will not even ask him to come in, and 
think it a great favour if they give him a cup of milk. 

The Canarese are more numerous in the kingdom of Co- 
chin than in other parts of Malabar. They dwell at a dis- 
tance of about half a league from the town of Cochin, pos- 
sessing a bazaar, and shops of all kinds, which are usually 
closed, during the day, whilst their owners are engaged in 
business in the town, and opened in the evening, when they 
exhibit their wares for the native purchasers. The women 
do not mix in trade, but occupy themselves in household 
cares. They are generally to be seen Bitting in their door- 
ways, gossiping together. If a European passes by, they 
take refuge inside the house, but their heads are soon seen 
peeping out at htm; they are not shy of talking with our 
women, but have very little idea of conversation. Their 
houses are congregated in clusters, members of the different 
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are nearly alike among all races of Brahmins. When the 
Pandyt or physician haa pronounced that there is no hope 
of life, the sick man makes his will, and bestows some pre- 
sents on his daughters. Tiie priest then comes ; and enquires 
what heinous sins he has committed, exhorting him to re- 
pentance ; his head is shaved, and he is washed with cold 
water for the purifying of his soul, after which he distri- 
butes alms, and presents the priest with a good milch cow, 
which he must hold by the tail till he dies. After his de- 
mise his next of kin must have their heads shaved and let 
their beards grow as a sign of mourning. The corpse is 
covered witli a white linen cloth, and earned out by four 
men to be burnt, all the nearest friends and neighbours fol- 



tho funeral pyre, which with the wealthy is generally made 
of sandal wood, the corpse is laid upon it and the son fcim11«n 
the flame ; on the following day the ashes are collected 
and thrown into the river. The children of the deceased 
must remain at home for twelve days after the funeral ; the 
eldest son or next of kin dressing half a measure of rice each 
day and making it into three halls, which, after they have 
been set on the ground, are thrown into the water tank to 
serve as food for the dead man. This ceremony is repeated 
every month. During these twelve days of the first mourn- 
ing the survivors may only eat once in the day, and must 
abstain from betel chewing, the greatest of all penances for 
an Indian. On the first anniversary of the death they give 
a great feast in memory of the deceased which is repeated 
every year, but with less expense. 

By the laws of the Canarese sons alone inherit, and that 
in equal shares; the daughters arc entirely excluded, and 
must he content with their marriage portions and whatever 
their father may have given them in his life-time. Unmar- 
ried daughters or widows, however, must be supported by 
their brothers. If a man has no son, he adopts his brother's 
son, or any other male next of kin. 

The Canarese are divided into several castes, which differ 
in rank and sanctity, hut have similar customs. The Brah- 
mins may follow no manual or commercial occupation, hut 
this last restriction is but imperfectly observed. Most of 
them are priests, who are supported by the rajahs or the 
other Canarese ; some arc pandyta or physicians. The csistM 
of the JPcmndcowr and the Wimnia trade in all things which 
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have not had life. The Sonar are silversmiths, many of 
whom imitate the workmanship of Europeans very Bkiifully. 
The Iswwtde and the Cwrr&nby cany the merchandize of 
the other Canarese, and labour in their gardens and farms. 
The Banda are soldiers ; they are not found in Cochin, but 
are very numerous in Canara and other districts : the Por- 
tuguese make use of the services of those who have embraced 
Christianity. 

The festivals of the Canarese differ from those of the 
natives of Malabar, because among these heathens each 
nation lias separate tutelary deities, in whose honour they 
hold special Feasts. There are eleven of these festivals an- 
nually. • 

1. The first is Isamparocah or New Year's day which is 
held in the month of March, when the days and nights are 
equal ; at this season the Canarese make merry, and wish 
each other joy, bathing with certain ceremonies and putting 
on new apparel : the priests announce, from their astrolo- 
gical observations, which will prove unlucky days in the 
ensuing year. 

2. Tinmal is solemnized in the month of April, when 
any one who chooses may go to the pagoda seven days in 
succession and receive food, which it is the business of the 
wealthy persons of their nation to provide. This feast is 
held in honoor of the building of their pagodas. At night 
lamps are lighted, and they make all kinds of rejoicing, and 
adorn the elephants belonging to the Pagodas with costly 
housings, making their Sombail before them. 

3. The feast of Mantjemy is held in July in honour of 
the cobra capella, to which they offer milk and sandalwood, 
placing them in the tree which the reptile inhabits. 

4. Tsontam Pounou is solemnized in August, when they 
wind round their necks a new thread, the token of their 
high caste ; this service is performed for them (whilst they 
bend in reverence before the fire,) by the priests, who receive 
some fanams in return. 

5. Astamy, in the same month, is a day of penitence, 
when they abstain from food and drink for 24 hours, and 
implore forgiveness for their sins. 

6. Wine Szoiite, a festival which lasts three or four days, 
is celebrated in September, in honour of their God Oonni- 
■patti, whose image they form at that season, of wood, stone, 
or silver, according to their means and piety. They aifirm 
that this deity was born on a mountain, having four aims 
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und the trunk of an elephant ; and that they were divinely 
C'Himiiimierl tn koi'Ti this; iesuva' in hi; linneiir. 

7. Ten days after this is kept Tjc Hordesjc, a feast of 
rejoicing for the fruits of the earth. It is celebrated i'i rho 
pagodas, which are hung round with evi-ry swoies of fruit 
Unit, be procured ; and, as in the Jewish feast of taber- 
nacles (at least as kept in this country'), this worsbinpers 
erect in their villages booths of ^Teen pu'in leaver and sus- 
pend various fruits around r.hem. This feast of the Canarese 
is attended by ibo rajah of ijocbin in person. 

K Mitu ,it-r,< y, the feast of 1 1 J ■ .- sohor.i children , is a s.ti 
oi'li ili'.lay to that. e!ass, when fli'.-y are i ceased from .-.riionl 
for nine days and go about the houses of the Canarese 
smeiiej aad dressed in their cestlie-st a ft he : l-I it- \- siimc'aiiie . 
enter the town on these occasions in their holiday trim. 

9. Dewaly, is a feast celebrated at the end of October m 
memory of an act of divine benevolence, by which they were 
delivered from a powerful giant called ' .Nal.akasser, who 
had put to death many persons in their country. On this 
occasion the people anoint themselves at night with oil, and 
bathe, and in the morning rub their bodies with powder 
ground from sandalwood ; throughout the day they ieake 
great banquets, and at night illuminate the lamps all round, 

10. Terou, is the feast of pagodas, when their idol 
Wvnlv Tapati is placed on a triumphal car and carried 
about in state. To assist in drawing this ear is regarded 
jis a .mark of sanctity, and in some countries the people 
suffer themselves to be crushed under its wheels ; here 
however they are wiser. The car is drawn on amidst 
shouting multitudes, to the sound of music and drums, some 
climbing upon it, others hanging to its sides like burrs, 
whilst others strew eocoamits to be crushed under it ; the 
Bayaderes dancing around it all the time. This festival 
takes place at the end of November. 

11. In February is the feast of Ckigrtw, or Fortune. For 
ten days before it bcg:ns, drums are beaten, everv evening. 

and the people adorn themselves with flowers till the period 
of the full moon, when the festival commences, and is cele- 
brated with great solemnity and many extravagances, 
Boats full of water colored with turmeric are placed in the 
baaaars, and the people plunge into them, or sprinkle them- 
selves with the contents, and run about in troops with 
drummers and trumpeters; in the evening they have ex- 
hibitions of gtazita and giantesses, which are made to dance 
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by persons placed inside them, or of ships, elephants and 
other works nl' art. In the meantime, i 1 1 dancing girls ex- 
hibit their skill, the Canarcse joining in the dance ; whilst 
others carry about long areca trees on their shoulders, run- 
ning as if they were mad, the old and the idle hurrying 
about with them, and exhausting their small strength. 
Hj"—- nr. -j- If («fa tit-- si..iiij.1 fi-uuj ii i ill njj-l .ife Dili I- 

ly burnt, in memory of the terrible giant Kammetja Scresset , 
who was burnt by their deity. 

So much for the festivals of the Canarese. Thev have 
a bishop who resides on the banks of the Ganges, and who 
lakes a journey once in cloven or twelve years to visit his 
flock in distant countries. He wears no splendid habiliment* , 
hut has only a cloth wound around him, a proof of sane.tii y 
-in the eyes of these benighted people. They are hound, 
when he comes among them, to give him the tithe of their 
property, but I will not vouch for their conscientious per- 
formance of tills duty, however, tile bishop always returns 
laden with treasures to the banks of the Ganges, where he 
inhabits a largo dwelling in which all the pilgrims who flock 
by thousands to that river receive food and lodging. 

The third class of foreigners who are met w ith in Mala- 
bar are called Jog is. It is a, mistake to suppose that all the 
Jngis are brahmins: they are composed of persons from 
various heathen nations who have bound themselves by 11 
vow to wander abom as pilgrims either lor a term of year;-, 
or for their whole live-!, gaining their livelihood by mendi- 
cancy. They pretend to a peculiar degree of holiness, and 
the mote to impress this upon the people, and to work on 
their liberality, they wear the scantiest clothing, and disfi- 
gure themselves frightfully, eoverini; themselves with ashes, 
and letting their hair and nails ^ow to it a inordinate length, 

till they look like monsters. Some carry instruments of 
torture to castigate their persons, the more to mislead the 
poor people. They sit idle the whole day with no occu- 
pation but tobacco smoking; and when they want some- 
thing to eat, they merely ask for it, having so little 
modesty that if it is not given them, they scold in 

the si rongest terms, nut sparing the rajahs themselves. 
They will sometimes sif. down before a man':! door and re- 
fuse to stir till they have got what they want. I can be- 
lieve that some may adopt this mode of life from a vain 
notion of religion, hut there is no doubt that most of them 
are great rogues, European jews and christains are some- 
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times found among them, who join thorn for the sake of ob- 
taining fine jewels, whidi are often l>e»tt>wed on the jogis 
l>y the .superstitions people of liengul, (.'uvuniandel, and Gol- 
conda : they then sell their acquisitions hy stealth, and con- 
ceal the money in some secure place, as they may not cany 
it about with them. 

With these jogis may be classed the fakirs, tnussuhnaii 
pilgrims who live in like manner by mendicancy, and in the 
Mo.urii! kingdom am often the ivci [limits of the splendid pre- 
sents which are given to tiie monarch. This coast is an- 
nually visited by fakirs from the East Indian islands, on 
their way to Mecca and Medina, who generally return wear- 
ing dark grey cloaks they have received there, garments 
i, ir- -.. lii^Lly « - in in'. -l 'hut .ill ii. ir i< I|<<-a inn ,<»i|. 
mans kiss them ; and these black mahomctans, many of 
whom look"? like tiiomngh rogues, aiv held as great ami 
learned men when they return to their homes. 
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I. :■.;].].!?■ - ; r i^^.: sv-io'j — Ki.v.:i,u'-:; iriiLliH to ;tio kail.,'--- 

I shall now give you a description of the temples in Ma- 
labar mid their fonu of structure. 

They are termed pagodas, or houses of the gods, who arts 
supposed to inhabit them and to receive in the.m the devo- 
tions of thes pious. They are mostly built of stone ; the- 
gmndest glitter with copper roofs. All the architectural 
talents of the heathen have boon devoted to the erection 
of these edifices: their dwellings on the other hand aro 
wretched : generally mere lo\y moan huts ; but the temples 
iar ^inj'iit in grandeur any of the royal palaces. I have 
seen a highly ornamented pagoda at Cranganoor, in which 
the gat*' way of tin: exterior gallery is surmounted with an 
arcil of such skilful workmanship that even in Europe it 
would bo admired as a work of art. We sometimes find 
arches and facings of marble, a material not found in Malabar. 
A wtdl furnished with a goorl front gateway encloses a 
i i;;idi'oi ;li-: within this enclosure is an empty uncovered 
space, free to every one, t-ven the ehi-i-thins anil the nuole;m 
castes. This reminds me of the court of the gentiles, in 
Solomon's temple. The pagoda itself stands in the centre of 
this enclosure; the e.vterior of the building consists of a 
covered gallery open on the inside, though from without it 
appears to he all one. This gallery, which tmvei-ses all four 
sides of the edifice may be likened to the second court ol 
the temple, frequented W the priests and Israelites. Within 
this again stands the house, itself, surmounted by a pointed 
roof, and in the centre of this sancUiarv there is a- square 
stone elevation like an altar, its four comers furnished with 
four columns, on which stands the idol. This image is made 
of various materials. I have seen silver specimens; thev 
are sometimes gilt, but copper is the most common material. 
I have a few of these in my possession, which were taken at 
the pillage of the rich pagoda of Pouuctour Namboori : they 
give one a good idea of the hideousness of the gods bcfoi' 1 
whom these people prostrate themselves. Some are like- 
i — i if men with elephant's trunks, others have four. sis. 
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or more arms, and others two or more heads. The teui[*i*w 
are sill dedicated to special deities, as was the case with thu ;o 
of the (.ireeks and Romans, and the patron idol in each 
pairoila presides over the others : his form surpassing their- 
bowl in size and splendour. I have seen a copper cow at 
the pagoda at l.'raugaiioor, almost as large as life. 'As the 
-oils an: supposed to delight in ilhnni i lal ions, srvei'd lamp- 
both, iron and copper, fastened into the walls of the second 
court on botli sides, are lighted up on feast days. 

There- air cavities along the walls of the inside gallery, 
something like biking ovens, in which rajahs, princes, or 
private individuals may deposit their treasures for security. 
The keys of I hc-o Lrcii.su re el ia in birrs arc always kept by the 
proprietors, who may obtain access to them when they 
[ilease with tlie assistance of the brahmins who have the 
care of thu temple. No christian, jew, or moor, may pene- 
trate into this sanetuarv, though the gates are suffered to 
stand open, ami we may approach as 'far as l.hc threshold, 
but not near enough to" obtain a- sight of the interior; this 
I have found by experience ; for if we attempted to intrude 
too far, we should be pushed back, as the temple would be 
polluted, and must then undergo fresh consecration and 
various ceremonies in order to render it fit again for the offi- 
ces of religion. This would be the ease even if "we were merely 
to enter the lank- or wells in which the brahmins, bound 
by their law, bathe daily : they would be oontatuiuatei 1 anil 
reipiire fresh consecration to purify them. For their lolly is 
such that they imagine that purity consists not in the cleanli- 
ness of tile soul, hut of thai of the body. Not alone men of 
other religions are prohibited from entering their temples, 
Ian. the same nile is extended even to the low and despised 
en-;.:: s among t hci ir-ci ves, a practice which runs counter to 
the notions of all other nations. For as the mere touch of 
these miserable creatures would defile a brahmin or a mem- 
ber of the higher ca.ste.-. so uouid their pre-cure the temple 
of the gods, of whose favour and notice they are unworthy. 
The daily services of the temple consist of prayers and de- 
votion;; offered three times a dav. iaorniuu'. noon, and 'liu'ht 
The devotees perambulate the outer court thrice, making 
their ■■'Oi :ib' lie, or reverence (a gesture performed by bending 
forward and striking the forehead with clasped hands), each 
time they come opposite the door of the pagoda The 
brahmins observe a similar routine in the innermost gallery 
of the sanctuary, muttering prayers all the time. Then the 
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lirst priest steps up to the altar and sprinkles holy water 
and Mowers on the iniiigo, which net forms the daily sacrifice, 
for no blood must be shed in or near the temple. Estates 
arc invariably attached to the pagodas from which they de- 
rive considerable revenues ; and t heir wealth is increased b\ 
tlie oil'erings and alms of the faithful. I saw at Poread two 
stone images, man and woman, which have stood for ages 
by the side of the river, so near, that in tho rainy season 
they arc Hooded ; bags hang from their necks to receive the 
offerings fit' passengers "ti the river, who throw into them a 
portion of their fruits, riec, nejy, fcc., as an alms-giving to 
the adjacent pagoda. Rich pagodas are burdened with a 
number of brahmins, perhaps 200 or ;!O0, who must be fed: 
lor so these Malabar priests cunningly contrive to be sup- 
ported gre.tis. Besides this, at many of the raj all's courts 
are piaees tailed marroe, where food is dispensed to any 
brahmin who demands it. There is one good thing about 
these pagodas, that they furnish provision for any waylaiers 
of their own religion, who resort to them : nee is never re- 
fused. They serve in tins respect like hospitals or ciiarita- 
iile establishments, where a man. however poor and desti- 
tute he may he, can always find shelter. 

1 had d'mnst forgotten to state, that when in the daily 
service the priests eome to the performance of the Somhaie, 
in- reverence, the first priest holds up the image while the 
others bend their knees to it. 

On certain national feasts a solemn procession takes place. 
The idol, finely ornamented and placed in a palanquin or 
set up on an elephant and covered with a canopy, is pa- 
raded about accompanied with music, and every body must 
perform the Sombaie before it. Thus still exists the pro- 
cession of the tabernacle of Moloch, which, among the 
ivivpliati", Syrians and other Gentiles, used (o cause the 
cliiidrcii of Israel to sin. The low castes who may not enter 
the temple, are permitted to attend at a distance on some 
of these occasions, and to deposit their donations of tanams 
before the temple : for though not admitted, they aits 
compelled to contribute to its support, as if it were a pri- 
vilege so to do. They possess temples of their own con- 
structed of dried palm "leaves ; and if they could afford to 
build them of stone they must yet cover them with palm 
leaves : they have no brahmins for their priests, but mem- 
bers of their own caste minister the offices of religion. 

Near some pagodas, as those of Valdurti and Monton, 
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outside the enclosure stands a stone, at which tlso Nairs, 
who are permitted to partake of the flesh of all animals 
except cows, offer sacrifices of Wood : hero also they ofi'er 
up vows to their deities to obtain the boon of fertility for 
their estates, promising in return to sacrifice so many cocks 
When the day for the sacrifice arrives, thousands assemble, 
and the Nairs officiate at the solemnity in place of the 
brahmins, who may not touch the bodies of dead animals. 
The chief called Belka Pant first advances, cuts off the 
head of a cock which he throws on the ground, letting the 
Hood run on the stone, and then he takes the body hoi in- 
to his house, and devours it with his family. The others 
in succession follow his example, each sacrificing and eating 
his own cock. In the consecration of a new pagodu 
the building is first sprinkled with water and the leaves 
of the Ixora, and then smeared with cowdung - this done 
ten or twelve cows, as sacred beasts, are tied up inside 
the building and fed with grass ; then with waters 
taken from four sources, the Ganges, the sea, the river 
near which the pagoda stands, and the opposite side of 
the same river, they sanctify the idol, tins presiding 
genius of the temple: they next take a number of dishes 
(they must not be fewer than 19 — but generally there are 
aa many as 101 of them) made of gold, silver, copper or 
stone, filled with raw rice and envered with party oo Inured 
cloths, over which are strewed finve:" av.d figures repn rent- 
ing the 27 stitis under the influence of which the days of 
the month are placed. These figures are made of gold or 
silver, on each of which the name of the star is inscribed. 
These dishes remain in the pagoda for a period of 21 or 41 
days according to pleasure, during which time the brahmins 
assembled to the same number that there are dishes, r.fier 
up prayers to the tri-une godhead, Brama, Vishnu and Siva; 
when this is over, a fire lighted in the quadrangle must be 
brought before the all.W, on whieh the image is then set up, 
and fastened with mortar mixed up of various adhesive 
substance*, pearl-dust , sujsu', honey, eake, &c, and the brah- 
mins must be regaled for eleven or twelve days. 

If the temple were to be polluted by the presence of a 
christian or a member of the low castes, 2 1 dishes of water 
with flowers must be introduced to purify it, the idol must 
he washed again with the four wafers, a least lasting for 
three days must bo given to the Namboories, and the temple 
swept thrice a day and smeared with cow dung. 
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tlicy first behold the morning sun, before which they 
bend with reverence. 

They are in the habit of sotting up a Malik or figure in 
their fields, young plantations, nut I houses, and particularly 
in their roads : not for the purpose of scaring the birds, as is 
dune in Europe, but to act sis si charm against the evil eye. 
This Molik may be the image either of an idol, a man, or an 
ape, or sometimes it is merely some kind of painted vessel. 
If the eye of a person possessed of a malign aspect fall on 
tins object, it is robbed of sill power of working mischief 
either to plants or to anything else This superstition prevails 
.not only among the heathen ; for there arc some christians 
who are for ever talking of the Toeea OUtos. I was told by 
the Dutch Official at Paponetti, that there was a, ilocijua 
chief living there, whose countenance was supposed by the 
natives, to be endowed with this pernicious influence; so 
that he was entreated never to enter fields when the plants 
were in bloom, lest lie should injure them ; which request 
he observed. They imagine that this evil eye works no 
harm to the lands and plants of the possessor, but rather 
increases their fertility. 

In commencing the building of a house, the first prop 
must he put up on the cast side; the carpenters open three 
or four cocoanuts, spilling the juice as little as possible, and 
put some tips of betel leaves into them ; and, from the way 
these float in the liquid, they foretel whether the house will 
be lucky or unlucky, whether it will stand for a long or 
short period, and whether another will ever be erected on 
its site. I have been told that the heathens say that the 
destruction of fort Paponetti by our arms was foretold by 
the builders from these auguries. They receive for the per- 
formance of this rite one or two Cochin f- mains, three mea- 
sures of rice, and a garment worth three fanams. 

There is an odd shaped tree called a Kalu, the stem of 
which seems to be formed by several twisted branches grow- 
ing into each other. It is generally very large, and its 
spreading branches shoot out roots, rnaiiy < f whkh fix them- 
selves in the ground, thus furnishing fresh nourishment to 
enable the branches to extend further. T: . - tree is esteem- 
ed sacred, and is hnng about with lamps which are lighted 
up in the evening. They have a legend, that the chief of 
the minor gods, Cheraman by name, was despatched by the 
supreme deity to introduce certain improvements on the 
earth. Fatigued by bia long journey through a dreary 
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wilderness without food or drink, lie stretched himself 
beneath the shadow of the. banian tree to seek repose and 
refreshment; and liis object wax ». marvellously eiieete.l 
that he arose with his strength as completely renovated as 
if he had partaken of a hearty meal. In memory of this 
event, this tree is dedi.jnt.jd to the pagodas in the neighbour- 
hood of which one is always to be found: they are also 
planted there for the refreshment of departed souls : for the 
majorily and tile most, intelligent of these heath. m.s believe 
that, in [lie beginning, the deity created a certain number of 
souls, whieli inhabit sometimes human and sometimes brute 
bodies; hut that on quitting human bodies the souls repose, 
for a c*en tmy under the refreshing shade of the banian, after 
which i-hey transmigrate into oilier bodies, eitlier of men or 
of beasts according to their conduct during their past life. 
It is considered a piece of great good fortune to transmigrate 
into the body of a white cow; whilst to pass into that of a 
buffalo is just the reverse, as that animal undergoes great 
ilUicidment at the hands of the MaJabars, being the object 
of their utmost contempt and aversion. 

The people believe that during the intermediate period of 
a hundred years, the souls of the departed visit their de- 
scendants. They therefore prepare, cither within or with- 
out their houses, little apartments or huts, which are fresh 
smeared every morning, and furnished with a small bench, 
about a foot in length and a hand breadth from the ground, 
on which toddy is placed ; which, in the evening, as the de- 
parted spirits havn not touched it, they themselves drink, 
and it is considered a hallowed beverage. They always 
put aside a little rice at their meals, or strew some grains 
on the ground for these ghosts: and if they nave more in 
the dish than they tan eat, they throw out the remainder to 
the crows, and this also is put to the account of the spirits. 
They perform a ceremony like this on the feast of the souls, 
in the month of July. 

They carry their ideas of witchcraft to an unequalled 
pitch ; to this influence the most dire diseases are imputed 
in many places, and it is supposed to have |xiwer both to 
cause and cure them, so that apothecaries and doctors would 
find it difficult to obtain, a livelihood here: they are less 
foolish in the neighbourhood of Cochin. It is said (by 
the majority, that is) that there exist 36,000 demons, of 
whom a few are good; and the worst among them are 
Tjaite Pannike.rrL TjaiKjadi and Couli Mwlootoe Panni- 
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kern. Tliey ascribe to these spirits the power of occupying 
the bodies of men whose souls have departed : they have no 
power over christians, even those who are so merely in 
name not in heart. Every individual has his own special 
-demon whom he serves, and who in return assists him in 
the execution of his projects. They suppose that if a man 
has no other way of v«?iLin^ his wrath on his adversary, he 
can send his own demon to do it for him. To effect this 
purpose he must make an image of the domon, and perform 
certain ceremonies before it, upon which it sets forth, ami 
assails the victim with nil kind? of discuses, madness, con- 
vulsions, ,V.c. in onLr to discover wle'iber l.hesc disorders 
proceed from ti;it."i imihi 1 .; or IVoni malign inHuence, the 
friends of the patient repair to a Cuitn iane. or soothsayer, 
who determines the question by the result obtained from 
counting up some cowries, and can also indicate the person 
from whom the evil spirit was sent; the Klter immediately 
confesses his guilt, or if he refuses, is brought before the ra- 
jah and compelled to do so, while the sullbier on his part 
must promise to make restitution of niry thins: to which the 
other party had a lawful claim. The exorcism proceeds as 
follows. A man of the washerman caste is introduced who 
lias a drum shaped like an hour glass; he describes a magic 
circle on the ground within which lie makes various charac- 
ters, in red and white, and then throws in pieces of betel 
leaves, rice, turmeric, Ixora flowers, areca nuts, tobacco, 
palm loaves, and date shells, &c. A woman taken from the 
household of the party who has employed the aid of the 



away all that ho put in the circle and eats it with his house- 
hold: he receives four fanams in payment for his service; a 
like sum is also paid to the Canniane. 
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The official at raponetti told me Unit ho had witnessed 
eery strange effects from those, exorcisms at which he had 
himself sometimes been called in tn keep order. On one 
occasion, a woman was brought in to him, very ill, to all 
appearance dead. Her frit-mis ■;ijinyil:i!iK!'.l, that, an evil spirit 
had been sent tu her by a Nitir woman, whom they produc- 
ed, and tllilt the patient, had lain seven days without food, 
like a corpse. The licensed was asked whether the tale 
were tvuei she replied in the affirmative adducing as the 
motive, that a little piece of gold, worth Fibont livo rix dol- 
lars, which she had inherited and wore HH all ornament on 
her neck, had Keen stolon from lu.-r. The ollieer con imam led 
her to recall the spirit; lliis she performed with tin- usual 
rites, and the sulfercr who lay inanimate, opened her eyes, 
in his presence, asked 1'or cheese and hotel, and in short was 
restored to perfect health ami walked home. 

These people are also addietod to the observance of hick y 
a.nd unlucky days ; Monday and Thursday come under the. 
latter category, and Sunday under the Ibrmer. The last 
day of the month is unlucky. It is a had omen to meet a 
cat or u snake, on first going out in the morning, and they 
will turn Lack to escape passing it : tins they will do also if 
n crow Hies past on the left hand ; on the right hand it in 
considered lucky. It, is a good sign to .sneeze with the face 
turned towards the house from which they have conic out, 
but with the lr.ee turned in the direction in which they arc 
going it is unlucky. Leo is the moat propitious sign of the 
zodiac, and it is a piece of good fortune to be born, and 
business is best executed under its influence. Thus you 
see. dear friend, how super-it it ion rules this land. 
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Dtacrepsuitg between the Chranulu^ea of H.ily Seripturr, and tliiae of th» 

Tin: science of chronology has rvri' proved mil' of (In- must 
difficult subjects which haw engaged flu- attention of the 
learned, who have not a little increased its perplexity Ly 
attempting to reconcile the system of 1 Ui!y Scripture with 
those of the gentiles ; this seems to me a hopeless endea- 
vour, for all tlii? trail il inns of eastern nat-hues. art extrava- 
gantly fabulous and inconsistent with each other. This is 
very conspicuous among the nations of the East Indies, 
where the chronological systems of China, Pegu, and Mala- 
bar, are totally distinct, flow .therefore can we rely upon 
them 1 The system of Holy Scriptures on the other hand, is 
bodi L'f'iiuinc and simple, narrating a regular sm":ces : aon of 
events, and seasons. St. Augustine remarks with justice ii: 
his work De Civitate Dei : "We need not doubt that those 
tilings related by profane writers which are contrary to 
the statements of Holy Scripture are false, for reason teaches 
us Lli.'et what Gud through his Holy Spirit .-peaking to in 
the Holy Scriptures relates, is more worthy of credit than 
the words of men, because he ran foretel long before the 
tilings which are to happen." 

If we apply this passage ti> the el iroiioiogical t.lieory in 
cogue among the Maiahais we shall see eonlinnation of lis 
truth. They affirm that many thousand centuries have 
elapsed from the creation of (he uorkl to the present time, 
and they make use in i.la.ir reckoning of time, of certain 
periods which they call Vtinm/Kt-m supposed to bo 

divinely appointed ; each of these, periods or cycles consists 
of 'M'i years, ti months, i days, and W) hours, and several of 
these Dim. Varii.sstim make up a great cycle or age consist- 
ing of some thousands of yours. 

The first age from the creation of the world is- called 
CriJtt-l'qttm, and this lasted for the apace, of -t.SOO: I) I'm 
Vaimssam amounting to a period of 1,753,210 yiiara, 6 
months, 24 days, and ]{i hours. 
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The second ago Treda-Ugam, contained 3,600 D. V., or 
1,314,908 years, 10 months, 8 days, 14 hours. 

The third age Diumn-a-l'gam, contained 2,400 D. V., or 
872,600 years, 4 months, 1H days, 9 hours. 

The fourth age Vali Ur/um^vUl consist of 12,200 i>. K, 
or 438,032 years, 8 months, 6 days and 56 hours ; of this 
age only 4,827 yeais have elapsed up to the present time. 

While on this subject ivc must observe, that the year 
begins in October (which they cull 'J'ulla-Mussu m) and that 
each day is divided into 60 hours. 

The above-mentioned system of chronology is only pre- 
served and adhered to in their temples ; in their daily in- 
tei-coni-sc. they make use of certain epochs and eras which 
are mentioned in their legal documents and letters. 

In the low lands of Malabar, especially in the kingdom of 
Cochin, there are two of these eras. The first is the year 
Coilam or Covlnvi, which lakes its name from the northern 
Coilam, the place whence, after his partition of the king- 
dom, Cheramperoumal started, either for the Ganges, or, 
ace.in.lirig ta the Moors, for Mecca. The current year, 1 723. 
they date the year of Coilam 8.99. 

The second era the year Pooda Vuipum; which tliey 
call the new style, was first established when the island of 
Vypeen was recovered from the sea and inhabited by men. 
Tiiia was 383 years ago. 

In the high lands of .Malabar, and in other heathen na- 
tions, there is another system of cycles of tiO years. This 
was ordained by the prophet Paroese Raman. Each of the 
60 years has a peculiar name, so that it may be always 
known how many years of the cycle have run. When the 
number is complete they begin again from the beginning. 

They divide the year into VI months ; the first day of 
each month, corresponds with the thirteenth or fourteenth of 

Maguatn orJany. has 30 day*. Carctadagnin or July has 31 daya. 

Ouabain Feby. — 30 Chingam Aag. —31 

Menum March —30 Cannes Sept. —31 . 

Madam April — 31 Toolam Oct. — 29 

BOdavum May — 3 1 Vrecbecuin Nov, — 30 

Methumini June — 3* Ubanoo Doc, — 29 

There are certain annual festivities universally observed. 

lsf. On the 1st day of the month Madum, they celebrate 
the feast Biloe or the New year ; not that tho year com- 
mences then, but at the season of the departure of the Em- 
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distributim 
they bathe. 



\\as attained i 
equal length. 



carry the idols about in procession, and fire camions or 
guns, whicli latter is a religious ceremony used on high 
occasions. These solemnities; which bust 1'ur forty days and 
terminate in the Pattamoe<la,-dam, an: dedicated to the sun. 

3rd. On the new moon of the month of July, they keep 
tlie feast Ban ue.' with I'ns) ins," and prayers on account of the 
arrival of the souls of their departed ancestors, who they 
believe visit their bouses on that day. They prepare and 
set food outside for them, which food laconics the property 
of the crows : and the dwellers by the sea shore bathe for 
the purification of the said souls. 

4(A. In August comes the feast Damn; fir the birth-day of 
Sida, the wife of Sri llama or Vishnu. This is observed 
by some people fur four days, by nt.li its fur seven. Tbey 
raise a hillock in front of their dwelling, smeared with 
rowdung and strewed with dowers, un which they setup 
the image of Vishnu, clothed in a new garment, and provid- 
ed with an open cocoanut for food. Those castes who are 
allowed to partake of fish must abstain from it on this day, 
and the upper people distribute garments to their servants. 

ath. Sixteen days after Omim comes the feast of Ma- 
f/am in honour of Paiuim'-viri, or l'arwadi, the wife of 
I'araiiiesu-ai'i or Vishnu in another form. For, as you must 
know, they teach, that Vishnu underwent thirteen transmi- 
grations. The ceremonies observed on this occasion resemble 
those of the preceding feast, 

6(A. This same feast of Magam or Omm is held also in 
September or even in October, in memory of the goddess 
Pnirakalli also called Pagodi. The ceremonies coincide 
with tliose of the feast of Ona, except that cakes ore to be 

baked with sugar and laid before (he goddess. 

7//t. The feast Tirawadhu is celebrated in December. 
This is an occasion of mourning and lamentation among the 
women, who now complain to the gods that they have not 
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been equally endowed intellectually ■with man: They must 
not sleep all the night, nor partake of rooked rico. 

8//'. In January they observe the feast Paiiny, the 
birth-day of I'agndi Sri Couroumba, when they kill several 
cocks and offer them before the Pagodas: The Brahmins 
are excluded the temples for three days on this occasion. 

9th, This feast to Parmy is also held in February; and 
at Paldurti in Cochin in March ; when a party of Nairn 
bound by an oath, cause themselves to be suspended by an 
iron j Missed through the skin of their backs to a swing ( i'->/i/ 
and remain thus hanging for some time and fencing with 
sword and shield : a frightful spectacle! On ibis oeeasion they 
exiiil.it various images, marching them about in procession 
as the Papists do on Shrove Tuesday: and thus it is a great 
time for merry making. It is the only festival to which all 
castes, (.(veil the lowest, are admitted, and it lasts two days. 

It is dedicated to the sister of Pagodi or the goddess Sri 
Conrmunba, called Assagia, 

10i/(. In this month also is celebrated t,he feast Oel Pou- 
niM, or consecration, in memory of the visit of the sea god [<> 
! he Pagoda A roil, pol'lit,; a stone yet remains standing by ■'. 
little stream at the corner of tin: i'agoda in memory of this 
event: Nearly 2.5,000 pilgrims repair hero on this day. 

lltft. In March is held the feast Od-wrjam, when the 
idols are carried about in a palanquin or on an elephant, ac- 
companied by armed men who ma.ke »\] kinds of rejoicing 
with trumpets, games, and dances. The last, day offk-'mtri-oit 
is the feast Proe Ona on. which occasion they bathe. This 
least is celebrated in memory of Siva and Vishnu. 

\t'h. Eight days after, the feast Aspimi. takes place ; on 
this day (which is also an annual fair) the souls in torment 
have recourse to Seeva, and the festival is celebrated with 
great solemnity in the temple of Courmir. 

I hope I have not wearied you with this subject, for 
though not a pleasant one, it is needful in order to form an 
accurate idea of the part of the world in which 1 now 
reside. 
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which it shall 1 
Pepper, the 



ithet. 



Ca of Malabar. 

tad daily load 
am all quarters 
reading about 
.ties it affords, 

least useful of 



'production of Malabar, at 

111 * It grows well in 

tlio lowlands, but with far more, lux'uiiaiieo in the elevated 
mints and along the hill* and mountains. It is not planted 
in open fields, but in the c)n--c ui-igliijouiliood of trees, 
around which l.lit: brand its climb, as Urn [ilaut requires sup- 
pom .Tlie leaves are large, and tile [irpjier-cunja s|nm« 
from them, clustering in rows close to the stems. Their 
colour is givi/ii. 'J'lie.ii.' Liits, which climb to a great height, 
'last generally for eighteen or twenty years, when other 
gram or shoots aw: substituted for them. When the pepper 
is dried, it acquires ia black colour, occasioned ^ doubtless iy 



t.i Knii.fh'TLii osm;rLC* fioiii ih l[ o;/:. Alciir.Li^a lii'.wbi.:; in other o.uiLTiita 
fii ilie KiL.it, Mahb.ir ] .--pi ..-i- ii i:i.i]ini(k>rL'(l t:i U: llii- belt. Its, «;ii:ivi>Uun ia 
Vitry simjili-. nnil is i:t!V,. r,,j I-.- (-iil'.in-i in- slIiis lint 1W11 belori- the ijini]- 
i:n-iirr.:i,nTit ui the mini in Jn'ii,-. Tl.i foil tb"iibl be but if l-si laucli 

];; i.-.nis r.. .1 . 1 1 ■ 1 1 i' .■ n.-.ir :!„■ .1... :i.i- iv.uiiL.- : l.u.li ■:]■:■ i.i 

rot IB tbrw iv.ri :li- \- -ini ..„ I,,;,,- Ti,,v t ,:r :1 ,(e,i iii !:;];;.' 
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JlaliiW. They ill-.; u.-.uliv i.iiL.ii.Ml ;,( L:,,. t:.-n ui Uees wl>;J. Live cuiiKh 
I.:-it];ly i-ntJ;, « i.-ti ;i. dir. .1;,,^. t]„. J-:,-i- ths-iufi, I mil, Mango tree, mil 

i.lVr.i sLulLI .b-.-ciii.li n. Ti„-v ■.«!> ciiuit -ju or 3U Ue:. out aiv 

liiiriiufcly !..■[.■. I .w -i- ih'.n : Ii ul. 7)ii: iri.; r.h,-ir gv-.ulli it i- r«n;isitt! to remove 
-uoken, and tb.' vine sli-.ulj lie ] 1 lliim.i-,; nn,[ I I iv,*.li. 
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hard both upon tin; subject!; and the settlers ; for it gives the 
Iriist India ( 'onipauy the monopoly o(' M;i1;j J im- products, and 
the settlers have no choice of a market, but must perforce 
sell to the Company wlien tlicy might obtain a much higher 
price from other wii.ui tries. It is true they often find means 
of exporting their pepper by stealth ; but its there are officers 
posted .all round the sea coast, these smuggled goods are 
often seized and eoutiseatcd to the Company. The native 
princes sometimes paitiei nate in these smuggling transac- 
tions, though they never dare to confess it, being bound by 
contract to assist the I luiupany. And indeed in their contracts 
with that body, they have looked well after their own in- 
terests ; for l.hijv have secured the privilege of e.\ porting on 

their own account 100 or more kandics, which they sell to 
tin: me I"'.' Ii ants at a good price. The contracts are renewed 
every year, when the East India Company send two mem- 
bers from tlie, eouneil to make an agreement ahom, the price 
with the merchants, in the presence of the Rajahs of 1'orea.d, 
Kully-Quilon, arid Quilon. When the price' is settled, pre- 
sents are offered to those princes. In Cochin and Chetwa, 
however, thi does not take place, the price in those coun- 
tries being always fixed. The pepper costs generally 11J or 
12 ducats per handy of .)0O lbs: but this sum <loos not all go 
to the merchants, as they are obliged to pay a duty of half 
a ducat in some places, and more in the sooth, to tlie Rajah 
of the country. 

The East India Company have never succeeded in persuad- 
ing the rajahs of Tntvancore and Colastri, and still less 
the Zamoriu, to enter into a similar compact, beca use they 
are aware (hat, it, must he prejudicial to their interests. For 
being free to se.ii then- pepoe.r to any one, they have the ad- 
vantage of being able to demand a. much higher price for it ; 
and they also pn-vi'iit its being properly sifted and cleansed, 
SO that it is very inferior in quality. This pepper is chiefly 
bought by tlie English, and sent not only to Europe, but 
through private traders to Persia, Surat, Mocha, Coromandel, 
and Ilengal, thereby causing detriment to the Company's 
traffic in those parts. 

The French are engaged in this trade at Calicut, and the 
Danes at Eddawa, a place near Quilon : but having little 
money and less credit, it is but little they can accomplish. 
'The new merchants of Ostend also are beginning to take 
part in it ; but as they pay too high a price for their pepper 
(as well as for their linen goods), it is probable they make 
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but little profit by it. The Zamorin has giunted to tlie four 
chief princes of Malabar t!ie exclusive right of exporting 
this article. 

The second plant, that flourishes herd and is exported to 
Europe, is tho turmeric, calied by ihu natives Burri-Barri , 
or nativo saffron. This root is found in South Maluku-, 
hut too poi">r for exportation hy the ( .'ompuriy ; they purchase 
the better sort, which grows in iho north, in the territories 
of the Zamorin and Colastri. The turmeric plant closely 
resembles ginger, both in its rout, und leaf, and is [limited 
every year. When ripe, the l-oot is cut up, steeped in 
water, and then spread on mate or cloths to dry in the sun. 
It is used in Europe, as a dye, and in India in tin- prepuru- 
tion of a dish they cull curry, whi'-h lias a yellow" colour. 
Its price is 10 ducats per Itiindy, find the Kii.it India Coin- 
puny collect at Calicut and Cannanoiv generally 201) kandics 

The third production of Malabar which is exported to 
Europe is the cardamom; I am not aware that the true 
cm-dauiom grows in any other part of the world.* Two 
different species of this plant are found here : one in Cochin 
or South Malabar, and the other, generally known by the 
name of Cannanore cardamom, in the kingdom of Colastri. 
The Mint is the poorest of the two, and is not exported by 
the East India Company, but by Uic inhabitant*, the Eng- 
lish and others, who send it to Surat, Persia, Moulin, f.'oro- 
mandel, and Bengal, where the muxsuliiMKis use it in their 



■ The cird.1t] m mi of cmnmorco ifclottaria tar.NiTm.mniii) a..' ti'hr-r <>ultiuit- 
f i or gathered wild. In the Trmatlcore foreaSn tln'v nr..- funnel si c'.tvafj, 
r,f liiruB or five thousand fort. The mode .if uM-iinini; thtin i- lu i-lwir tlm 
fnrcstfl of trees, ii-ks o tho jniinM 3pin:.0K!.i.niv ;;:-:iiv -.in in flu' i gruiiiid. 
A similar modv. ha< norn lo. iL(io:;v,l !.v ]f ..^.m-h, iv'n .[ S t,.i I Lie in Wyj.u.l 
fccfure the coriin i?nr. n^-cit- r>i Iho ruins in .Turn-, flu- i-iillivnMrn p ..ik tlio 
shadiest and woodiest si.lea of tho loftier hills, tho tiw.in: nOiod anil the 
ground cleared of words, and in about three montlm _i I - -. l.i :i.;-u;in | 

pnxluood and gathered in the month of JVjjv r-n il ro.i.iii ing n ■ 
■jther [irmira-iiin Until (living in tin- sun. 

The pSot mm ini,,-s (,. \;,.l',t ^,-.:-t. til: I In- wi> ■.■■■er i-.ii-n iho :U";i 
down, urn | ft I 

' [ ' ■ • I .mm II il 'i I :■ ■! !'■ II '. 1 

Of then the thart are more coarsely ribbed, ol .town colour and are culled the 
MaW»r cardamoms or Wjnaad cardamoms. Thnv are rn:tmie<l Hit In', 
ui tho three. Tho [■„,,,.. J„ Mi .ir,i n'.orr: tinilv ~li>-.i una if n Irikr nr. 
Tli'r U am Ml,:!,- ,1 ii„:i:,'.l. Til..' lh,::l- ni.-.vv ii:l^r l:-..:n:!:o 

latter iD bt'iiig shorter or less pointed. It is visual to mis Hi.- m'vi.il kimls 
logsthor when ready for es [.or tat ion. tome tart is rr^nivr-d in llm tirutess nf 
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fiatd, ami particularly in a dish of rice called /iriitfijc. This 
cirdainou fetches, on tin- average, two nr three shillings 
per lb. The Camianore apeoi« ia rounder- in shape, ami 
more pleasant to tho taste. Its (ivLoe rises ii.noir.illy, as it is 
much in request with the English, anil at present amounts 
to 100 ducats per kandy. The rompanys demand is llm:- 
tnn.'.iiiti, but, the average i jiiantitv sold amounts to ^l),(KH) 

nr 90,000 lbs. 

The cardamom grows on I ■ 1 it s'alks which sprim- on', of 
the earth. tln> jir>..ls hanging on them in long bunches, rid litif 
t'lr a|!ai-i. When tin? weather is iii v. tin' cardamom is white : 
but it" rain falls while it is ripening, tbe bark or rind be- 
comes brown; it then easily bursts and the little kernels 
full out and are picked up liv tin? natives am! sold, tlujiitrii 
fit a much lower price, generally (in- a shilling and a. half per 
II). When Mi,- cardamom is withered, the stalks are burnt 
in the Held, the ashes being serviceable for manure. 
This- cardamom is not sown, hut the land pn>(hiees it spon- 
taneously, the louts spreaii'niL; along and under the soil, like 
those of the reed. When tho cultivators wish to make 
the roots sprout tip. they take heavy ro'Jii-; widi which 
they press them into the soil. They generally suffer the 
ground to lie fallow for a year, and in. the second year roll and 
manure it to make it produce fruit. I have enquired of 
Lbe natives whether the seeds might not, he sown, and new 
cardamom liehls he made in this way; but they replied in 
the negative, saying that the seeds would indeed germinate, 
but the stem would not grow bigger and thicker than a 
needle, and would wither. away of itself. From this it ap- 
pears that this plant is indigenous to certain districts, and 
cannot be grown in any other. Supposing indeed the case 
were otherwise, it may be thai, the natives would not allow 
it: for it yields them much more profit than popper does, 
especially at Canaan Ore. 

Jii conclusion, I will mention the areea, the trade in which 
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Tiiv.nn > tli,-v sun dii.lt}. |)i-,mne!i! fn,[ii liii;b i.niila iM , ..'r,.|..kiii:; On: 

DLmhifsl, 1! i lu'r,i, ;hl.1 Tiimovtlly ,ii'l -. In llu-se niuiinl <<ii:s 111- fiilliin 
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altontim be he.~l«we(i ii|i;>ii them. &ni ui* «e- n iii vi. in the Tru- 
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jseomed on throughout nearly the whole of the East Indies.* 
You know (it' course enough nf the appearance of thin teen 
from hooks of travels, to he aware Unit its fruit springs out 
o!' its .siik-. after having la-en for some time enclosed within 
:i sort of rind, when the tree ;ip|>e;ifs to lie distended; till 
the fruit, having become hardy enough to brave tlio open 
air, bursts from its covering. You nre nlso aware that 
throughout tin.' twist Indies this fruit is chewed, together 
with 11 leaf Bailed Held (a plant which grows, like the pepper 
tree, and has similar iea.vos ), a little lime being also mixed 
with it. It cleanses the mouth liy its acridity, and makes the 

saliva blood- red ; hut when it is 1 h indulged in. it corrodes 

the enamel of the teeth, so that they become black, with those 
wile chew it in great i ill amities. Tile Arcea serves the liiii- 
doos for dyeing, for which purpose i|iiaiitities of it are dried 
and exported to t.'oromaudel fm d Surat. The K.ast India Com- 
pany have made great efforts to appropriate t ■"> themselves the 
aivca trade on this coast, but have not succeeded. But they 
have monopolized the trade ill Ceylon, in spite of the dissatis- 
faction of the king of Kandy : and', I am told, gain 100,000 ns 
dollars yearly by it. In this country the natives traffic with 
it, and its price varies, the Kandy being worth some times 
sometimes 4 rix dollars. There are also different sorts of urecn, 
the common sort, the scented sort, the white, and the red, 
niiiong which consumers may purchase according to their taste. 
-May Heaven prosper commerce, the sinews, of Our Slat*. 

» Artca raltchu. (Lliin). Its native place- is unknown, l-ot it is ratlciwtvdy 

.li-oi'.nk',! in In.li.i. It viL'U.i ili.il.-i-t imHei v.. ii r..-. Tti»v in.' lunch 
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M Nj.ivi .JL l-. J-.'J. -Jir'.Mil wjlll l)l'i::mji. A tlvu will in'". In .Uiilil -llv nil ill 
.ii-.-r,g,i tin.-.' hiin.liv.1 mil-. Thcv ar<! imic ef (he ?tA V le wmlucts uf Tra- 
-..iic.t.,. Tin' lints ar.' (pthercil in .Inly ni.it An-in, tli..ligtl li-'t fully ri|... 
lill Oct-iiii. t. Ill till 1 latt.r i; ■ I '. L H t c V , t tlO r 1 1 1 Lt. .11-.' v;u-i..ii-!v j .11 1 ■■■.1 ill f"l li-i", 
Tl.-f thuii ;u,' 111-..I l.v f.iinilli-.H.'f .-.'.111., a..' ,■..11,:. ii-IinY iiic n.iii. i- O-imI.t: 

Tin. Uli.^.s r.n tl ntnr U r.-lii. I ; the fccnicl. a r.Jim.l tl. -liy ma-, 

in l.i.iilcil ill w.-c.-r ; hi ' la- iii>r li.iiliii;; nl' oil- mil, ivia'ii a ■ 1 ■■ 1 ".- r 1 y il ■, th--: 

*v:it.'[ 1 ill':, i.-.l, — rhii k all. I -I u.-li li!,.-. .-n.1 thin -l'l - a|>. .rill Mil'. 

a -.ili-n.nw likr lOir-clu. ; tilt. I.uik-.l mil- Wing ne.v fiiiov.',!, Hii.-cl anil 1M..I, 

..'l..-„ .|.'y I.!,.-.,. ,r. II.',. t.a.K (.'..' „. \\U..:» n'.i'l'I... ■ ■' 

'i--ing s'Ic*hJ ore al*o pro|*ire.l in ihe tuna form foe nu .im»nfi«'. the higher 
(I iiiiv*, wliiir ripo utita, u wall u yuunu qui* id 4 np •ute in uwd by aJL 
rl.iurt nf ptepk Jji i ic rail i. a-i I tipt nit. jirvterivil in water wiih ttiu ivl 
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D-J-irii.liou oi t!ie Ojeoa I'alul ; the MiUKir Ciim.i:™, and Cuifl-e shrub- 
Qusntity of Cmoodllw- -Duogtroui KUte — Fira-Fli™. ■ "' 

When I reflect on the happy country lift: yon lead, 'far 
remote Ironi the turmoil in which most mortals are involved, 
your senses dftily regaled wi' h llji; sight- (if (lowers and I he 
seent of ljTossfnnin<f forest-;, pleasant traets of clover field 
lying before ytm with dew drops like diamonds hanging 
on every -jla'.ie ami leaf, my hca.'t is libed v.'illi .-.adness at 
the contrast afforded by the dreary meadows inhabited by 

'» Ili-it -nrfi-iii-l in.- !--■■» n . th-r- >■!■■ 

novelties to he niof with among the animals and vegetables 
here, which ace unknown in (he Nel heriamls, I hope you will 
not find it irksome if I give you some account of the most 
remarkable that occur to me. 

The cocoa p;iliri, which is [be most useful of all trees to 
man, adonis the .shores of Malabar with its lofty crown. It 
would bo tedious to repeat all that has been said of its 
excellencies, I'm 1 there ii. no part of it wbieh is not serviceable 
for some purpose or other. It appears to thrive best under 
the iniluenee, of the cool sea breeze and near the salt wafers 
of the sea ; for, in more inland situations it is found to 
languish. It seems also as though it de lighted in tinman 
soeicty, being niueh fresher and more fruitful in the neigh- 
bourhood of houses than in retired places. 

The Creator, whose wisdom is apparent in ail Mis works, 
would seem to have licstowed e-pi rial thought on this tree. 
The long slender trunk, laden at the top with fruit, he has 

tissue, which .ionic of tbc native- make into cloaks. The 
fruit, yields water for the thirsty, food for the hungry, oil 
for culinary purposes and fuel for the lamp. If you wish 
to extract wine from it, J'OU must make an incision in the 



ly iltvp.-i ;i Siijiiiil which would otherwise 
the tVuit. Jkit now mail; the wonder - 
.1 liquid undergoes, At first, it is sweet 



This liquid is a profitable article of (imiiiimt to the Com- 
pany. At Balavia thi-v distil from it ;i Leverage as strong 
as brandy, which is mixed with Lrowi. sugar and called 
arrack: this is sent to all pails of India, and brings in a 
good revenue. The upper end of the trunk of the cocoa 
palm is soft, and when the bark is opened a sort of pith 
of a white hue is found inside, called Palvwjf, soft and 
delicious to the taste, and not unlike the cauliflower : hut, 
what is eliiefi v remarkable to a naturalist, in this part is 
found the germ of the fruit and its shoots, neatly enclosed 
in a tube or sheath. 

I shall give you no description of the pineapple, jack 
fruit, mango, cashew nut, and other Malabar fruits. ' All 
books of travels abound in plates and descriptions of them. 
But it is right, to remark that the cinnamon is found 
here ; not tin* line, pleasant, species whh h grows in t'evlon, 
but a wild species, having a- rough, thick Lark, like that of 
the Ckina-C'himt, and a strong disagreeable flavour. The 
root of this tree is fit in- yielding oii. and the oil which is 
procured from the rind is at first red. but gradually decom- 
pose; and settles down into a kind of camphor. The natives 
use this cinnamon in cookery, and as it is very cheap, cost- 
ing less than a stiver per pound, there is no demand here 
fiii 1 tin: heifer kind. Tin: Ih.glish contrive, to sell this Mala- 
1 iur cinnamon in an undcrhaml way in other places. 

The coffee shrub is planted in gardens for pleasure, and 
yields plenty of fruit which attains a proper degree of rijic- 
nes's. But it has not the refined taste of '.he Mocha coiice. 
An entire new plantation of e-.r!ce shrr.bs liar; been laid out 
at Ceylon, with what success, time will shew. If it thrive, 
great advantage no doubt will accrue to the East India 
(_Vmpaii\ . « hu v.'iil nol thus li» cnmpel'e.d to p'trehase such 
riuanti;ie.> IVoui Mocha, where I In- price is very high and con- 
tinually rising on account of the concourse of European 
leaders i'voni r s 1 £ parts, while for i.he same reason the value 
of the European and Indian wares brought there, is giuatly 
diminished. 
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This country of Malabar, though mountainous in the inte- 
rior, contains but little mineral wealth, except iron, which 
is not expensive here, and is exported !;> Mocha after ln;in^ 
beaten out in small bars. The natives make their firelocks 
of this metal, and their swords likewise, though they prefer 
cutlasses of European workmanship. The loadstone is very 
cheap here. Von can get it for la. per lb. But whether it 
is found here, or, as some have told me, is brought from the 
Maldives, ~1 cannot positively say. 

And now to pass on to the subject of animal life. You 
have heard perhaps that animals are esteemed holy among 
the Malabars, a coincidence with, or possibly an imitation 
of; the superstition of the ancient Egyptians, among whom 
the slaughter of a cow was reckoned a heinous crime. A 
rajah, when he mounts the throne, must take an oath to 
protect cows, brahmins and women. They cannot compre- 
hend how we, Europeans, can be so cruel as to kill an 
animal which yields milk and butter for man's sustenance. 
Therefore the places where cows are slaughtered are looked 
upon as unholy, and whenever they can prevent the act they 
do so. Among themselves any one who kills a cow is held 
guilty of murder, and though the murder of a mail may be 
expiated by the payment of a sum of money, mercy is not 
easily extended to the crime of cow-tilling. It is true that 
cows are daily brought into the town of Cochin which have 
been stolen by christians belonging to the Company's juris- 
diction, and we are obliged to wink at this practice, or 
punish the robbery, if discovered, by only a slight fine, or 
otherwise we should have to go without meat altogether. 

It is not a little remarkable and must bo ascribed to the 
wise decrees of Providence that although beef is prohibited 
to all natives and to christians living under native rule, yet 
the number of cows does not greatly increase. 

When a native is dying he takes hold of the tail of a cow 
which is brought alive to his bed-side: and some imagine 
that by doing this they are conducted to heaven. Thus 
the cow's tail serves much the same purpose to them, as 
wax tapers to the members of the Eomish church, and in 
place of Holy water, they take cow dung, and spread it on 
their benches, floors and stairs, believing that the evil spirit 
cannot make his way over it to do them harm. They use 
this substance also in their purifications. 

If a cow happens to die, the bide is stripped off by a cer- 
tain caste or race, who are held in much the same low esti- 
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mation with them, as flayers are among us. As the natives 
do not wear shoes, these skins aro sold to the Company, a 
bundle or 20 pieces for 1 (i stivers ; and they are sent to Cey- 
lon where they are used for packing cinnamon. 

There at e great quantites of snakes here. Not only do 
they infest woods and fields, but they get into towns and 
houses also. We lose our fear of them in a great measure, 
from habit, but there is no doubt that they aro very poison- 
ous, and will kill a poison who aecidently treaiis'npon them, 
i Itherwise, they rather try to escape from us. The natives 
esteem them as almost divine, and hold their lives sacred. The 
cobra capella is the most reverenced. Its head is flat, broad 
and arched, and on its kick is a figure resembling a pair of 
spectacles. The natives perform their Somhaien, or obeisance, 
ti) these snakes, and keep a bit of their gardens partitioned oft 
in honour of them, and for the chance of their arrival. They 
burn a lamp, and pkwc a dish of rice in these enclosures once 
a year. To such an t-xtent do they carry the superstition, 
that whenever they find a dead cobra capellu. they consider 
themselves hound to burn its body with a small piece of 
j-andalwooil. a grain of gold pearl dust, corals, Sao., using 
the same ceremonies as at the burning of a person of one 
of the high castes. The Kon.ipcan soldiers and sailors some- 
times turn tide custom to their own account : first they kill 
a snake and then sell it for a fanam or two to the supersti- 
tious Canarese, who buy it for the sake of giving it a good 
funeral. The cobra capellaa are also used by the serpent 
charmers in their arts — they arc taught to dance, being en- 
closed ill separate baskets with which the charmers go about 
from house to house. In these dances they do not spring 
up on their tail, as travellers are wont to tell us, but merely 
twist themselves and raise the upper part of the body, which 
is no doubt their natural attitude when they sit upright, so 
that there is nothing marvellous in it. Moreover their poison 
lias been carefully extracted, by making them bite same hard 
materia!, in consequence of which the vessels in the mouth 
containing the venom are broken. When a snake moves hi 
this manner, one man blows on an instrument whilst another 
holds the cover of the basket over the snake, which keeps 
striking at it with its mouth as though, it would bite if it 
could. The charmers are sometimes cheated by these snakes, 
if they are incautious in theiT management, so that it has 
become a proverb among the Slalabars, that ,; the Carnakkcn 
(men who ride on elepliants) and snake-charmers seldom die 
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their natural death." When the dance is over they close the 
cover of the flat basket over the snake's head, and it creeps 
in of its own accord In the mountains and remote jungles 
of this country there ;i ppeeies of .^n;ilce of the shape and 
thickness of the stem of a tree, which can swallow men fend 
iitfii-its entire. I have been told an amusing atory about one 
ui these snakes. It is said that at Barcelore, a ehego had 
climbed up a cocoanut tree to draw toddy or palm wine, 
and as lie was coming down, both his logs were seized 
by a snake which had stretched itself hp alongside the 
tree with its mouth wide open, and was sucking him in 
gradually as he descended. Now, the Indian, according to 
the custom of his country, had stuck hia Teifermea (an in- 
strament not unlike a pruning knife) into Ids girdle, with 
the curve turned outwards: and when he was more than 
half Bwallowcd, the knife began to rip up the body of the 
snake so as to make an opening, by which the lucky man 
most unexpectedly was able to escape. 

Though the anakes in this country are so noxious to the 
natives, yet the ancient veneration for them is still main- 
tained No one dares to injure them or to drive them away 
by violence, and so audacious do they become, that they 
will sometimes creep between people's legs when they are 
eating, and attack their bowls of rice, in which case retreat 
is necessary until the monsters have satiated themselves and 
taken their departure. 

The crocodiles or caymans also abound here, and are 
venerated by the Malabara. They are not so large or dan- 
gerous as those of Java. Moat of the tanks and ponds of 
Malabar contain these animals, and they are found likewise 
in marshy places. They abound in the rainy season, when 
the plains arc filled with water. I have myself seen six or 
seven of them in the short space between the town and the 
Cotii|>a.iy'j gardens, about half an hour's distance. They 
are not very mischievous on dry land, but in the water they 
are move dreaded, as they occasionally drag a person down. 

The tiger and elephant are so well known that I need 
not describe them here, I should mention however that in 
the fine season a certain species of kite is found here which 
I have never met with elsewhere. It is of an ugly red 
colour, furnished with sharp claws with which it snatches 
piet.'es ui' meat from a window, or fish and other eatables from 
men's hands or basins as they go up the streets, and then 
flies away with its booty. Though so much given to thiev- 
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ing, kites do great good within the town, acting as scaven- 
gers for the natives, who are by no means so neat in their 
habits as the people of Holland and Friesland. During the 
war of 1716 and 1717, they followed the army, finding 
abundant food to satisfy their hunger. 

A little insect called the fire-fly is found in India ; it is 
very small in size, and emits a bright sparkling light, 
which can be aeen glittering at a distance in the evening. 
A species of bird resembling our sparrow, which builds very 
peculiar nests in the shape of a sheath, is endowed by 
nature with the power of attracting these insects, as if for 
the purpose of obtaining their light in its nest. The" sub- 
stance which emits the light is situated in the extremity 
of the insect's body, which in day-light, or after death, is as 
white as wax ; if the insect's mouth is pressed, so as to 
hinder its respiration, the light is dimmed, but it shines 
out again brighter than be fore ss soon aa the pressure is 
removed. . ■ 



AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVANCORE, 



AND 

FRA BARTOLOMEO'S TRAVELS IN THAT COUNTRY. 



It is a pleasing variety amid the more solid literature of 
this utilitarian ago, to turn occasionally to those agreeable, 
and unpretentious narratives which iiou i-fevs5.yt:> i the position, 
opinions, ami hopes of the European io India, sixty years 
since. Such accounts of our earliest introduction into thes» 
countries, have a value fiir bcvnnd the- mere iutereat. they 
excite as books of travel or adventure. They give 113 
an opportunity nl' comparing the great strides which civili- 
sation in her onward course is making in tin: gorgeous East, — 
and tliey afford testimony to the fact that t.iio barrier of 
Eastern exclusiveness, prejudice and caste, is not altogether 
so formidable that- it may not eventually be overthrown; 
while at the same time, they give no slight encouragement 
to the future, that in spite of the boasted immutability of 
heathen customs so pcrsevcringly upheld by creed and habit, 
the tiat has gone forth to graft upon the effete and time- 
worn institutions of Hindustan, the civilisation of the 
Western world. The stories of Eastern travel are very 
numerous, both in the Dutch, Portuguese, and English Ian- 
guages. One of the earliest perhaps in our own tongue is 
the fictitious ELarrative of Sir J. 'he Man n dcvilc. and another 
is the livelv and curious volume left us bv Marco Polo ; but 
their accounts are more marvellous than true. We may 
derive more profit and pleasure from the L'rnphie tomes of 
Bemior, whose description of the Court of the GreatMogul; 
and the wild and wondrous scenes he was witness of, in 

well worthy of perusal. Other volumes of less note', but 
containing much valuable information about the particular 
territories where their authors sojourned or passed through, 
are also of considerable interest, even at the present day. 
Such are the travels of Thevenot, Terry, Grose, Taveruier, 
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Hamilton, Valeutyu, ami other literary pioneers of HagU-rii 
voyages and adventure. We may perhaps allbrd tu smile at 
some miraculous stories which their credulity aceo] ited in- 
discriminately from their native narrators. But this is a 
weakness nut ipnte obliterated in our own days, and we 
accept their lalwurs, as those of honest and worthy travel- 
lers, who have left u|xm the whole faithful and interesting 
records of m ^anglicised India. 

Among tin: minor authors ivhose works have not earned 

such a reputation an those above euu -ated, but which are 

not the less valuable, is that of Fra Paulino do San Barto- 
lomeo, a ha re -footed Carmelite, who was thirteen years in 
India, and resided chiefly on the Malabar Coast, and who a 
great part of that time dwelt either in Travanrore or the 
iii'iylihrmi-iiii; territory of Cochin. During the eourse of 
bis travels, he imparls much envious ar.ri interesting matter 
n%)Ut those two countries. His work was originally writ- 
ten in Italian, and published after the return of the author 
to Kuropo at Rome, in 1 7!Hi. Bartoiomeo bail much of bis 
time occupied in missionary atiairs in Truvanenre, wliieh 
gave him an opportunit v of describing tin 1 manner and cus- 
toms of the people. This latter country lies in the remotest 
corner of Hindoostan, and includes a small strip of territory, 
hi -I ween I be ghauts ami i lie sea, the extreme Icn;:l h I mm its 
northern boundary, to Cape Comorin, mc;rsuring aliout 17fc 
miles ; its breadth averaging to about -tS miles ; and the total 
area amounting to a little more than (5,500 square miles. 
Of this, one- third consists of mountain land, a.nd impene- 
trable forests uninhabitable by man, the remaining two-third 
only being available for cultivation. 

Its natural scenery partakes of that sin-ularly fresh and 
verdant character peculiar to the other parts of the Western 
coast. The heavy ]>eriodicaI rains prevailing with but 
slight intermission, for nine mouths in the year give birth 
to a profuse vegetation. The magnificent line of ghauts on 
its Eastern boundary is singularly beautiful and attractive, 
at times rising abruptly in bare and rocky peaks, and now 
covered from flic foot to the summit with dense and pathless 
f .rest;, and overhanging the low plain* from the, height.* „f 
5,000 to (5,000 feet above the sea keel. The Tnivancore group 
of mountains Ihus presents a -4 rik i ng analogy l.o l.he island 
of Ceylon in position and outline. The main chain runs 
eastward for 150 miles to Cape Comorin with occasional 
deep depression-;, and terminates in a bold precipitous mass 



00 feet high within three miles of the cape itself, 
■ore mountidns an- loftiest rn tin; e.-^vme north oi 

where they stretch east and west for sixty or 
^separating thodishictsof Dmdigul and Madura, 
!o]>eaks of (),niH)ti.7.IHI() I'lh;!.. which mvrhjs n - ! 1„i 

uibatore ; and thuv ivtain a.n elevation of 5,000 to 
liroughout their ex tun t to the southward. They 
/ very precipitous ; and undulating, or rounded 
s seem to be of common occurrence at 6,000 to 
ut one of the most mmoi-tant feature;: in this coun- 

whieh must add materially to its wealth and 

1 the extensive K-u-kiratrr, the name given to an 
le sea, which rims in a direction parallel to the 
aryingboth in width and depth, and maintain- 

of nearly 173 miles from Trevandrum to Chou- 
) borders of the Cochin territories. The facili- 
ercd to water communication from one end of 
to the other, arc incalculable ; and now that the 
ing obstacle is about to he overcome by piercing 
intervening belt of high land a mile or two long, 
iterrupted water transit will he opened from the 
them districts to the capital itself, and thence to 
in. The canals which have hitherto been dug 
onucct the backwater as one grand whole were 

iw, who projected and com pitted during his ad- 
, two canals measuring in length upwards of 



and virtues, and who was a j.ist and beneficial ruler. His 

which occurred after a reign 'of 48 years, he divided his 
cinmtrv into four ''rand divisions of which T] -a van tore was 
one Like Charles V, the. aged monarch, weary of the cares 
of state, retired to console his declining years, with 
religion and .solitude, and diking up his anode within 
the precincts of a sacre-d pagoda in the Cochin territoiy, 
.lied full of years A. D. 332. A mussulmaii tradition 
relates that he became all apostate from the faith of his 
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fathers, and, embracing maliomeJi.nism. made a pilgrimacre: 
to Mecca, where he ended his days. The story rests 
probably upon no good foundation. But wbittcver may 
have been the fate of this king, the Malayalum empire 
terminate!! with his reign; and from that time there is a 
hiatus in '1'rava.neore history, over which iiisuiv Centuries 
have thrown the veil of obscurity • Of the descendants of 
the famous Chenima Perumal, we have but a bare list of the 
name of thirty-two sovereigns immediately preceding the 
present rajah. Of the acts or virtues of these royal wor- 
thies we possess but little or no information. In the 16th 
century the neighbouring province of Madura was a flour- 
ishing country, sml Tiava ncure wan then a dcpeniioncv on 
that Stale. And the earlier princes liad their origin from 
Madura, whose Court was long consider*; J bot h powerful and 
influential. 

Their downfall may be dated from the incursion of the 
Mahrat-tus about the middle of the 18th century; at which 
tin)'' it is most likely that Travatyur'', tiskin..'- advantage of 
the anarchy that prevailed in that state, separated itwlf 
from their dominion, and l>ecmiie an i ode] indent kingdom. 
■ At that time Pakmcottah was a city belonging to the Tra- 
vancore Government, though the boundary line has been 
considerably reduced since those days, 'in 1742, when 
Mahomed Ally khan ruled over the lladuni and Tiimovelly 
provinces, and was in alliance with the English, he frequent- 
ly made inroads into Travancore, for the purpose of exacting 

transactions he was instigated by the Knglisb, who were 
then rapidly acquiring I heir indirect conquests over the 
southern provinces of the pen insula. Tlie border district 
of Tovala was then the object of the rapine of the soldiers 
of Mahomod Ally's army. It was through that district that 
they threatened more than onee to push their unjust excur- 
sions ; and at one period the minister of Travancore was 
glad to purchase their retreat by the payment of a large 
sum of money, ] 
men! These i 
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for it* defence; that they aband 
and left the neighbouring count 

lis)], who despatching Maphuz 
soon reduced the inhabitants 
lighting. On the return, howei 
injpolv, tilt; Tvavancovians iissi; 
district of Xe.llitangeville, attei 
district Maphu/ Khan havin; 
force marched to meet them : ai 
caud— the troops of Maphuz K 
Travaneorians and their allies , 
liutuii hc^m^.f^a.U'a'Lc.c,, 
force, the Travancorians sudden 
ictnt'iicd to their own country. 



wrndd probidily have incurred the displeasure of Mahomed 
Hoosseii) on this account, who was then at the head of all 
the forces in the Timievelly conn try, had not a dispute 
arisen between tlie llajah of Travancore and the Polygar 
* About KHff ymr* previuiu tn thfe, Tiavonoaii! win -jilii ii|> iut" nu- 
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I the greater part of the 
(vmntrv, and stripped t'ie rtjali of Cochin of tu-, thirds of 
his te-i-itiiy, heiueath^d Ida newly won dominions to his 
nephew Rana'i Vnrinvh, who ascended the tmismid in the 
2Rh yen- of his a^e. This Rajah's name was Vnn.j«e J!;ui 
Kama V'urma Kohwhayara Perumal, who appears to have 
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boon ii more ambitious character, than his predecessor, mid 
early g,wo signs of being atfceted by tbo grasping Inibit of 
annexation In the great annoyance and alarm nf the neigh- 
bouring ohiel'tains" who betrayed mi relish for being absorbed 
by the more powerful state. But Vunjce Mania was a deter- 
mined iil:in whose lust of conquest was not to be thwarted 
by tbo lawful protests (if bis feudatory ehii'fs, ami one by one 
the power of tbo latter became extinguished, and their coun- 
tries annexed in due form. Even Cochin itself appeared to 
have been threatened by this unscrupulous prince. King 
l'erumpadapil was (.hen reigning atO'liii). But when these 
jii'tr.y kings were snl'dued and deprived of their territories 
liy the Commander-in-Chief of the king of Trava7iCore, the 
celebrated M.niiham.la Pulla and his successor, general Eus- 
tachius de Lanuoy, by birth aFIemiog, a treaty was concluded 
with king Perunlpadapil, in consequence of whieb he was 
left in possession of the few places above mentioned, as the 
la«f remains, of roval dignity. This happened in the year 
17«l. (Bart p. 135— (i.) 

We must now follow Bartolomeo in the personal narrative, 
of his adventures before proceeding with the history. — "I 
binned an acquaintance,'' lie says, with M. de Lannoy at Car- 
riapulli in the year T 7T7-* He drove Sainuri on the other 
side of the river from Allangatta and Codumguhir ; assigned a 
small spot t'i the king of Cochin for his support; made 
himself master of all the I'm 'tresses, put the king's troops 
on the same footing as the European ; divided among them 
the conquered lands ; caused them frequently to march 
through the country with full military parade in order to 
keep the people in subjection to their rulers, and alter Villi 
Mavt stub's death, gave the kingdom, in which perfect tran- 
quillity was now restored, 'to the present sovereign Rama 
Varmer, who luul just entered the ! we ut.y- fourth year of his 
iige. Thus ended the dominion of the pettv Malabar sove- 
reigns ; thus was humanity avenged, find thus were crimes 
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punished, and the lii'eiitidiisiiess suppressed, by winch this 
eouutiy had been distracted ever since the tenth century. 
The military forces of the present king of Travanenre con- 
sists of oO.IMIO men, disciplined according to the European 
manner, and lOO.liiH) Malabar Nairs and Chegos, armed with 
bows and arrows, spears, swords and battle axes. 

He keeps two valia sarwadi carry a.cliroi-s, the vadnka- 
mugum, and (lie Tekmugum, one of whom is established on 
the north, and the other in tlie south. Each of these haft 
under him four other oincers, called (ml y sarwadi eavryaearer ; 
these have inspection over four subalterns or carryacarer, and 
these .subalterns have under them praverfcheeawr, citmdra- 
carcrs, and toraearor ; or collectors of the taxes, overseers 
find judges. Tlie troops are always marching up and 
down, through the country to change their cantonment.*, 
to enforce the collection "f the taxes, and to preserve peace 
and tranquillity. Public security is again restored through- 
out the whole country ; iTibhery and murder are no longer 
beard of; no one has occasion to lie afraid on the highways; 
religious worship is never interrupted ; the people may rest 
assured, that on every occasion, justice will be speedily 
administered. 

The present king has caused several canals to be con- 
structed in order to unite diNerent; ri veils with each other, 
and with the sea By bis desire also a very beautiful road 
lias been completed but ween Cape Comorin, ami Cmlungalur, 
so that in the course of 21 hours he may be informed oi 
every thing that takes place throughout bis whole dominion. 
After deducting the expenses nf government, his yearly in- 
come may amount to half a million of rupees, arising from 
trade, duties, ami various kinds of fines. One half of this 
revenue is deposited in the. Yoyal treasury; and never 
. touched, but ill cases of the utmost- necessity. 

Tlie king as well as all the other pagan Indians, the 
chief men even not excepted, live accordiiig to the manner 
of the Pythagoreans, and use no other foo<> than rice, milk, 
fruits and herbs. He generally wears a turbaud of a dark 
blue silk, and long white robe fastened at the breast with 
a string of diamonds; long wide drawers of red silk, and 
shoes, the points of which are beni backwards, like those of 
the Chinese. A sabre is suspended from his -boulders ; and 
in the blue girdle hound round his loins, is stttek a. poniard 
or persian dagger, which can be used either for attack or 
defe nee. When be shows himself to the people in full state, 
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lie is attended by 5,01X1 or 6,000 men, together with a great 
number id' palanquins and elephants. At the head of the 
profession is a baud nf ninsici.-uis, a.nd two Biiirt poets, who 
celebrate in smigs li is great achievements ; In: is home ilia 
ji;i!;iiii;oii! : end th-: | uinci | >a! gentle men of his Court must 
walk on each side of it. In my time he was very much 
attached tfi Cathode M issioi ei.ries. As often as lie passed by 
the parsonage house at Anjengo, where 1 resided two years, 
he always sold two of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber to 
inquire after my health." 

During the course of his travels, Bavtolonieo hail several 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the manners and 
customs ef tile people of Malnyaht, and his book contains 
aeeoimts of several interesting interviews he had with the 
reigning prince of tlie country. Having procured letters of 
introduction from M. Adrian i.Ve Moons the Dutch Governor 
of Cochin, and Mr. John Korlc.-s, Cover nor of Anjengo, who 
both professed acquaintance with the Rajah; liartolomeo 
sei out from the former place for Trevnnrlrmn, on the 2l)th of 

.I.HI- 1 ~Vl |... I ll' ,. | . . ,!>,* (!.,• t Im Ill.il . I I 

tended visit, the object of whieh was connected with 
certain missionary adiiirs. infu which it is needless to eater, 
ill this place. Taking with Mm according to estab- 
lished etiquette a few presents consisting of two European 
paintings, a large mirror, fifteen pounds of red sandal wood, 
and twelve bottles of Persian rose water, ho arrived at the 
Court, when as ho relates ; " As soon as we made our 
appearance before the gate of the Castle, the guard pre- 
sented his anils, ami the. minister sent a guide to conduct the 
persons who bore our palanquin to the door of the Pidin- 
ganleu iu which the King resided. Hero our coolies or 
palanquin-hearers, were obligor! to remain behind us, lest, 
l.-iug people of the lowest caste, they might contaminate the 
Royal -pal ace. At this door we were received by the King's 
Commander-in-Chief, who conducted us through the Palm- 
garden, to a second door, where the King was waiting for 
us. He received us standing and surrounded by a great 
number of princes and officers. Near him stood his son, 
with a drawn sabre iu his hand ; in a shady place were 
three chairs, one of which was destined for the King, and 
the other two for me and my colleague. When we had all 
tahen oil r seats, the attendants formed a- circle around us. 
I then produced the Pope's letter, whieh I had hitherto car- 
ried in a pocket-book richly embroidered according to the 
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eastern manner ; raised aloft, applying it to my forehead, in 
order to show my respect for the personage in whose name, 
I presented it, anil delivered it to Samiiradi Keshwapulla, tin: 
Seciotiiry of J-itate. The latter handed it l.n tin- King, who also 
raised it ap, and ln-tii ii, t...i liis forehead as a b 'ken "I" respect 
for his holiness. At the moment wh<*n the Pope's letter ivn 
delivered there was a general discharge of the cannon of 
tho castle. * * * 

" When the Kin_' liail cinvcrsed for some time on various 
topics, ho ordered his Minister and Recrctaiy to give such 
an answer to our petition and sueh iv'JU'T' to our grievances 
which had been specified on an Ola, that- we might return 
home perfectly satisfied and easy. For my pari I could not 
heip admiring tin; goodness of heart, allalhlitv, and human i- 
ty Df this prince, as well as ihe simplicity of his household 
establishment and way of life. At that time, he and all the 
person of his Court, according to the Malabar nuxl-. 1 , had 
nothing on their bodies, but a small piece of cloth fastened 
round the loins, and the only mark of distinction by which 
royal dignity eonld he discovered, was a red velvet ca.p with 
gold fringes," 

Highly gratified at so courteous a reception by the Rajah, 
Bartolomeo remained a few days at the capital, during v, hieh 
time His Highness appointed a Brahmin to serve him in the 
capacity of housemate ward together with another official, who 
daily 'nrought him a service of dishes prepared after tho 
Malabar manner and which were paid for out of the Itoyal 
treasury. The Itajah evinced a great desire to become more 
familiarly acquainted with (lie English language, already 
speaking it exceedingly well. For this purpose he endea- 
voured to retain Bartolomeo a still longer time at his Court, 
but such a proceeding was hy no means palatable to the 
Brahmins who did not relish the favour with which 
the European Missionary was being received, and they 
covertly procured his removal from the country Hut 
the cause which Bartolomeo had at heart was neither 
stifled nor discouraged by this abrupt termination of his 
visit Ho had acquired even during that short interview, 
Borne rights ho claimed for his Christian flock, who were 
being treated with injustice by the native officials of the 
district; and be had a verbal assurance from the Ka.i.ah, tii;:.t 
he would take under his protection the missionaries and 
Christians in general, who had been recommended to him 
by His Holiness. 



1'opo Clement the XIV, must hnv^ liyen rejoiced at this 
urbanity, and enmpkisunee of a heathen prince. The next 
step was to send him out hia own portrait, at the receipt of 
which this Bajah expressed the utiiiu-nt satisfaction. The 
Leaver of the papal gift received a duueour of 100 Rupees ; 
and Bartuluiueo concludes cheerfully, with the hope Unit 
lnjitoeibrtii Christianity will acquire new strength, and be 
n^iin raise:] to its funuer state of respectability. 

The eighth chapter of the book is entirely devoted to 
missiimarv allairs; bh.s schisms and quarrels of both prints 
and people, besides some brief accounts of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church practised in 



Tl,£i Uatba- 
nil times t 



themselves independent ..a' the apesMie vicar ; but as I 
went to the Court of the king of Travancoro, as well as 
to Cochin, in favor of the bishops :imi missionaries, the 
rebels were punished and again bpiught under subjection." 

IJfivtolonnM ■ reckons the miuihoi- of Roman ( 'at.holies in 
his days in Malabar at 100,000, and alludes to conversion 
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confirmed above £0,000 persons. In the census taken ii 
lti.>t, there were SI ,SSo Homo-Syrians, Syrians, 
1,737 East Indians in Travaucore alone. But these figures 
can hardly bo depended on a* giving ;i very correct return 
of the numiier of native converts. The Syrians it will be 
observed are tire most minieroos. Their history is full of 
interest. Impatient as ever of control or amalgamation 
wiili other Clirisl in:t seci.s, they |us«ess with rrl! their igno- 
rance and obduracy, a monument of vitality and progress 

■ ■■!!" T I 'lirmtlnll t».»*t* Wi 

above how the Uomao Catholic failed to bring them into 
their Ibid, and .similar attempts Iiy tin; Protestant missions 
have ended in et|na.l failure. 'I'lie first attempt at regene- 
rating their (.'hitrch, and bringing Uiem back from the bar- 
barism 1. ) wlj E.-li years of is. >lil. j hi and oegavt hud redii.e._-.( 
them, was made at the time when Colonel ihieanlay was 
British Resident <>f Travaneoiv. It was then that the pious,, 
noble-hearted, ami energetic Buchanan strove to emancipate 
the fallen Kvriaii.- i'mrn dial, degradation and obscurity into 
which they had fallen. 



Thes 
through the wood 
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and situated in in 
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prudent " to put 1 
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of that into 
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i.. whole 



to feel that however short the aim may have fallen of its 
ultimate object, a vast den! -.if intelligei.ee, education and 
moral good lias been diffused among a stray If. .ok, who before 
were wandering without a sheoburd and sunk in indolence 
and sloth. 

It was previous to Buchanan's [see his Christian Re- 
searches] visit that La Croze, a French 1'rotestaut, attempted 
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to enquire into the sUit:? nf tin: Syrian Churches in Travan- 
eorc, and tliu result ol' his investigations will be- found in 
Lis " Histoire tin Clmstiitnisnie de« Indes," priiited at La 
I labile, in '1 7:2 1. A vciy ancient and admirable account of 
tliis long l.^t branch of the Church of Aiitioch may he seen 
in a small [iiililifii.l-.il!! i. cnt.it led (he '■ Hvrian ( lunch of India;' 
written by Dr. Maehride and printed at Oxford, in 18.5(i. 
We have net time here to miter upon its early History, but 
uurely dra.w attention tj its status in Travancnr,;. "The 
kingdoms,'' says the author nf this little j laniphlct, " of Tra- 
vaneore and Ooehin. in which they are settled, form a happy 
varied seen;.' of hills covered with teak forests, and of rich 
vallics, which being wi.'N in'ur.ited. rctiin even during the 
summer heats a |>erp itua! verdure, a-n<{ arc suitable for rice 
cultivation. The rauu'e of .southern ghauts separates this 
lovely landscape t'roin tiie sandy |itains of Tinnevelly, which 
jn'odnce -[.MC'i-'y lii io_'. hul tin- lull branchless stums . if 

the I'alinyi-a tree. Tiie peculiar feaiure of the country is 
the backwater, an inlet of the sua. which expands occasion- 



ally into a lake, and were it 
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of hill and dale imwodiatelv before us. and tin, Cottayam 
river winding round, leave an impression on my mind ,.f 

and occupation have been unable to eilace. lielow, by the 
river's side, is the old college, built under the direction of 
Colonel -Muui-o, pictures! jut, hut inconvenient On the 
higher ground stands the new college built by tiie society, 
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with its chapel, library, lecture rooms, and apartments, 
forming three sides of a .piadranglo. Near is a uiissi-juiiuy 
house, gochie church uuil school, anil printing otiice. Behind, 
and where the river pa-sses out of sight, among tlic trees, 
sbinds out the ii ppor Syrian church, with its elevated 
chancel, anil lower down, the second Syrian ami -Roman 
Catholic Churches." Here it *-as that tin- mission of Buch- 
anan to briny into union tin: Syrian ami IVotcstant Churches 
tirst commenced its operations. An in teresting conversation 
took place between Buchanan and llio Syiiau bishop on the 
subject. The bishop arguing that hi; would sacrifice much 
for union, only he must not be called upon to com- 
promise tiio dignity a nil purity of his Church. Discus-^, ins 
i,u various points ensued. It was fortunate that Much 
men as Macaulav and Munro were in those davs the British 
Residents at the Court of Truvaueme, for the Rajah was 
much inclined to promote the welfare of his Christian 
subjects, and tlic British plenipotentiaries brought their 
powerful influence in aid of the good cause. Arrange- 
ments wore made with the sanction of die reigning prince, 
lor iti'l'I im; a college at I 'ottaynm for tlic edm:i:tii ■mil train- 
in" of the "Syrian youth, and with the view of aiding also 
in the religious, and moral education of the Cathauars. 
The Churcli Missionary society established Cntkiyam as one 
of their future Mission si.'i tions. With such fair and hope- 
ful beginnings it is painful to reflect, how sadly the result 
fell slant of the promise. A 'combination of unforeseen dif- 
ficulties and mishaps destroy oil those hopes once so justly 
indulged in. '■ Whether it was from excess of prudence in 

li.l .-.l-o .1 (■ • '.''hi- Ii 'I- i^'t- Iiit.'i] llll... ill' |'. nf "t u.itli. illol 
prevented a full exhibition ol'spirilual truth, or from the iimp- 
titlu.lc of the students to comprehend their touching, certain- 
ly the experiment must be admitted to have been a failure ; 
for during this long period exceeding thirty years, there lias 
been I believe no visible improvement, and no spiritual life 
imparted to the Syrian Church, and not one of these hun- 
dred and lilt;, students have re! irnpi ished a, single u nsotritual 
tenet or superstitious custom." 

"Thus suddenly and abruptly did a bigoted and imperi- 
ous priest, incapable of comprehending the Christian lovo 
and long forbearance of the missionaries, and alike insensi- 
ble to the spiritual and temporal interests of his people, 
cheek as tar as in hiin lay, their social improvement and 
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their growth in "i-iiiv. A division of tin; propevtv was made 
bv arbitration, under the direction of tlie resident; and the 
collie has been removed to a neighbouring bill. The prin- 
cipal is resident, the students iiro no loumjL- exposed to the 
influence ill' their bigoted native ;.-.j.-u;:u;r;, the services oi 
the Church of England are alone performed and the mission 
is now understood:^ do-signed tor all, whether heathen, or 
of the corrupt Syrian or [toman Church who desire to em- 
brace our reformed srheme of i hristianity." 

Returning from this digression to the history of the 
country, we find that for upwards of twenty years 
Travaucoro appears to h;ive enjiu'ed :l state of rep-jse and 
tranquillity, while a constant scene of warfare was going 
on in those countries bordering on her mountainous terri- 
tories. It was not until the growing power of '1'ippe.o had 
n aspect at once threatening and formidable that 
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his own dominions. He moreover questioned the right of 
the Travancorians to the fort of Cranganore, and Ayacoiiah 
which they had purchased from the Dutch, and finally ho 
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was irritated at finding th:it the country harboured numerous 

refugees SvilO llil'l Ik- J from his persecution, and had SOllght 

an asylum amid tho forests of this inaccessible country. 
With such tlimsv pretences. Tip] >o< > [iri:| in red lor mi invasion 
of tlio Rajah's dominions, mid refusing to listen to tlie me- 
diation offered by tin: I'aiglish Government, Iilt hastened at 
once to throw a powerful armv upon the bai i inr lilies. At 
first till'- resistance was slight, owing chioily to the long 
extent I) f w:ill which mptircd to he defended ; and r J'jp| 
hv a feigned attack having gained an easy entrance, pushed 
his troops along the insi.h: of tho barrier in order to guard 

many cii'orts to anvsl his progress, and bravely defended 

Tin: Sultan llil'l more than once to supply his falling troops 
by re-inforcements from the rear : and some confusion aris- 
ing from the imperfect manner in which those orders wore 
executed, and from the increasing confidence and resolution 
of the Travancorians. the troops of tho Sultan hea'an to give 
way. A panic at hut ensued, and the front ranks falling 
hack upon those in tin: rear, tin; whole mass gave way ;. and 
an indescribable scone of dismay and confusion anise. Tip- 
poo himself was wounded, and reluctantly I mrne away by 
the retreating masses of his soldiery. He reached his eamp 
with difficulty, after losing about two thousand of his 

!)_ I I" lllll I ' I oi Nil 11 1 I .111 

(his glorious success of the Travaueorimis was not of long 
duration, Tippoo stung by defeat and disaster hastened to 
retrieve Ids honor hv a fresh attack, and with a more power- 
ful army. Collecting a strong force of artillery, he again 
iipjaared before the hated walls, the scene of his late humi- 
liation : at the same time professing bis desire of peace to 
the ltn:'ii.,h (.iovcrnn-.ent. Towards i.he hc-imving of April 
he commenced breaching the walls, which could not sustain 
the shock of his batteries for any long time : and the Tra- 
vancore soldiers liiiding further resistance hopeless againsl 
tho numbers and valour of the Mysoreans. refloated from 
the place leaving the country to the mercy of tho Sultan. 
The tatter over-ran a j^roat part 'if the country, Committing 
his usual outrages ag;du.;t t.ne < iefenceli'ss inhabit;: nts : nor 
was it until (he heavy rain set in, that he was compelled at 
last to retire from his work of devastation ; and, leaving his 
hoped-for subjugation of Travancorc, to grapple, with a foe 
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whose hitherto unforeseen jhjwcvs eventually brought him 
mid Ink empire into ono common ruin. 

The departure of Tippoo and his licentious soldiery, 
appears to have hc.cn tin; signal for a series of internal 
commotions and petty disturbances, which for many 
years kept the state of Travaucore in agitation ami 
disquiet. It may not he difficult to trace the course 
of this to those habits of lawlessness which the Travaneo- 
issm soldiery must have contracted from their contact with 
tin; Mysoi'ean troops. A limited degree of c mtrol and 
authority would increase tin; insolence of a. tin lf-disei ;ilinod 
force, like that which had retreated from ttie victorious 
army of Tippoo, and history is not wanting in samples (i> 
.show the danger arising to a state froli) the presence of an 
firmed force, whom the pride of recent victory or the stilly 
of humiliating defeat, impels to a course of wanton violence 
and unbounded crime A rale at once despotic and arbi- 
trary which could not so much control as direct Uio passions 
of tins unruly multitude of scini-dhcipliucd t.roieis would 
be the only remedy for the growing troubles anil discontent 
ol the country. llama Vnnuah who ascended the luusnud 
in 171)!), did not possess the ability to grapple with these 
difficulties which beset Ins throne, and the Ourt itself be- 
came at an early period the scene nf much strife and blood- 
shed. Several of his Dewans or ministers were removed by 
violence or death, the effect of partisan influence, and ani- 
mosity ; and it was only by the timely interference of the 
British resident that a stop was temporarily put to such 
unwarrantable proceedings. A. slight interval of tranquil- 
lity was soon sir-reeded by fresh disturbances. Some I'eal 
or pretended grievances were put forth bv the rahl.de troops 
which surrounded the throne: a temporary concession to 
their demands served only to increase their insolence : and 
as they were instigated in their acts by parties hostile to 
liritish influence, they became emboldened !>y success, which 
they probably attributed to timiditv on the part of the 
Government. That this was ono of the causes of the open 

revolt which subsequent' v took place there can be little 

doubt: at ail events it gave confidence to men whose 

minds were previously imbued wllti discontent, and af- 
fected with long misrule, and who were prepared to 
take advantage of the first opportunity which gave hopes of 
a change, which might ameliorate, as they imagined, their 
own condition or subvert British authority. In the subso- 
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qnent insurrection that burst forth and which openly sot the 
British power at defiance ; not only was the Dewan of Tra- 
vancore deeply implirat-c.il, bsu even the Dcwan of Cochin. 
Disputes at. first arose between the Rajah and the Resident 
regarding till? subsidy which had not been regn arlv paid by 
the Travaucore atate. On the side of Lin- Raj;di it- was ttrg- 
ed that the Company's troops entailed an additional burl hen 
to the state which it was unable to bear ; that the treaty of 
ISO.j, had in a measure been extorted from him, rmd that ti;o 
state had not tlio means of defraying the subsidy. On the 
other hand the Resident denied the n llojert-mn regarding the 
treaty, ami pointed out to the Rajah that the Carnnlie Bvi- 
ga.de, a body of useless half-disciplined soldiers, was one of 
the sources of irreat less of rev enue to the static ; and an un- 
necessary burden ; and ended in recommending it-i beinjr at 
once disbanded. Believing the Dewan Vailoo Tiuimbv to 
be the Rajah's chief advisor in these plots against British 
mit-honfe, the I I.esidint insisted upon bis removal- -an act 
in which the minister professedly acquiesced, but in the 
meantime be secretly inflamed the minds of the populace, 
and attempted tu bring iil»nii- nil UKun.eotion, the aim and 
object of which sliomd be the assassi mit-ion of the British 
Resident. Report-; having: readied the latter of the disaffec- 
tion which prevailed in the country, and various rumours 
of the rising of the whole people ha,ving got abroad, the 
Resident felt the neeessity of summoning military aid with- 
out delay : and troops were immediately put in motion both 
from Trichinopoly and Ma'nbar In order 1 to quiet the rising 

insurrection. Anxious to strike a blow before the arrival of 
the Company's troops, the rumour of whose approach bad now 
reached him, the Bewail on the night of the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1808, prepared in secret a party of armed men, who at 
hie instigation, surrounded the house in Cochin where the 
Resident was then living. Aroused by their noise Colonel 
Hacaulay appeared at the window when he was immediately 
fired at by the assassins, but- happily without effect. Per- 
ceiving the danger which surrounded him ho hastened to 
hide himself in a small room, pointed out to him by one of 
his own servants; which was undistinguiihable from the 
outside; and here be remained concealed in safety during 
the whole night. Foiled in this atrocious attemnt the 
assassins fled early next morning, their flight being some- 
what hastened by the arrival of a vessel in the river, con- 
taining a portion of the troops which had been despatched 
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from JLiliiliur. On hoard Litis vessel Colonel Macaulay took 
refuge. 

On the landing of the reinforcements the troops at once 
commenced niiensive. operations under the command of 
Cuionei Chalmers then at the head of tlie force at Quilon. 
J'eucecuiug to Pjcrour, a town midway between Quilon and 
Trevandrum, he made a successful attempt to dislodge the 
enemy from that situation. The Nairs though fur exceed- 
ing in numbers the handful of British troops, fled in confu- 
Hiijn, leaving several guns behind them. Soon after this, 
information wa.s received that large bodies of the enemy, 
one from the north, and the other from tho south, wero 
marching rapidly towards the scene of the late contest, and 
Colonel Chalmers therefore deemed it prudent to withdraw 
into the cantonment at Quilon, and remain upon the defen- 
sive, until further reinforcements should join him. 

Fresh troop, having a.eemilingly arrived early in ,b>nuary, 
Colonel (Jlifitiuers moved out to attack the enemy, which 
was eoiiiiuanded by the Dewan in person, and which amount- 
ing to about 30,000 men with 18 guns, was advancing to- 
wards Quilon by rapid marches. Tho engagement was of 
short duration ; in less than live hours the insurgents wore 
totally defeated, leaving nearly all their Artillery, and a 
largo number of shun on the ground. 

Not discouraged by this failure, the Dewan turned his 

face t' j wards Cochin, and investing (hat jilii.ee, lie made a 
vigorous ;:.Uack by three ocuaratc eo'umiis. The snudl gar- 
rison commanded by Major Hewitt and which was com- 
puted of night Com panic.-; of tho i2th and 17th Maxima 
Native Infantry, bravely defended the fort, and compelled 
the masses of tlie .Dewan' s soldiery to retire, with consider- 
able loss, yet not without much severe and obstinate fight- 
ing; thus foiled in ilieir attempt the insu rgetits raised [lie 
blockade, and retreated again towards the south. 

The aspect of affairs now called for a more vigorous inter- 
ference on the part of tho English Government. A fresh 
force was at once raised and directed to proceed to the 
southernmost portion of the 1'oninsiila, in order to effect an 
entrance, into Truvaueore through tlie pass of Arambooly, 
which was fortified by means of several redoubts, mounting 
two or tliroe guns east and connected with a wall extend- 
ing north to south for about [wo or throe mile.-. These 
barriers were never very formidable and could never have 
long resisted the attacks of regular and disciplined troops. 
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resolved on, and Major Welsh being entrusted -.vit.li its exe- 
cution, the plan was in every wav successful, and before day- 
break next morning tin; bastions worn in the hands of the 
British, and the pass Becured. 

This vigorous and successful operation, led to the entire 
abandonment by the enemy of their defensive worka in that 
quarter. Speedily following up this blow. Colonel St, Legor 
marched to Nagercoil, overcame a small body of troops 
posted to defend the passage of the river at that place; 
and finally sat down before Oodeagherry and Pulpunapoo- 
ram, two forts in close proximity, at the foot of a. small 
detached hill called the Vaily Mullay. The garrison of 
these fortresses did not wait for an attack, but fled abandon- 
ing their work, and then- examples were followed by the 
insm-enls in evcrv direction. In the meantime the troops 
at Qiiilim, had Fwain defeated the Nairs in a brilliant en- 
gagement under Colonels Picton and Stuart, who dispersed 
and utterly disorganised the rebel forces, and fiipturcd all 
their artillery. The British fbrees now being able to com- 
municate with each other, gradually converged towards the 
capital The Dewan fled to the jungles, and the Rajah 
alarmed at their near approach hastened to tender his sub- 
mission to the British resident. 

An ioterview was now held between the Rajah and the 
Resident, and bv the conditions of a new treaty it was 
agreed that the Travancore Government should pay all ar- 
rears of the subsidy and the expense of the war ■ that the 
Carnatic brigade should be dissolved, and that the defence 
of the country should be hereafter entrusted to a subsidiary 
for. v. part of which was to be stationed at Trcvamlrum. 
Peace being then restored, the force was broken up, and 
the troops returned to their cantonments. A miserable fate 
awaited the Dewan ; pursued from place to place, he lingered 
out a. wretched existence among the mountain fastnesses, till 
at last, his retreat being discovered, he was put to death by his 
own brother, or, some say, committed suicide to avoid his cap- 
ture. His brother was seized and publicly executed at Qui Ion, 
while the corpse of the Dcwan himself was conveyed t'oTre- 
vandrum, and exposed to the insults of the populace,— a 
revengeful and unworthy act which most justly called 
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down the severe animadversion of the Supreme Government. 
By the fifth article of the treaty between the British Go- 
vernment and the State of Travancoro drawn up in 1805, it 
was specifically provided that in case of the subsidy a^Tced 
upon to be annually paid to the former, falling in" arrears, 
the liritish Government should he empowered to assume 
the management of the country. More than mice had this 
treaty been broken : and on this occasion, the British Govern- 
ment proceeded (seeing no immediate remedy for the exist- 
ing folate of affairs} to carry int.) execution the new arrange- 
ment At the time,' Colonel J. Munro wan appointed Resi- 
dent— and he was at once authorized to assume the office of 
Dewan, and undertake the administration of the country: 
and this at the request, according to his own statement, of 
the Rajah himself The measures he adopted were eminent- 
ly calculated to restore the public tranquillity; and from 
an exhausted exchequer, a lamentable deficiency in the ad- 
ministration and want of justice, he succeeded not only in 
relieving the country of its debts, but in completely raiding 
the finances to a state of more than their usual prosperity. 
Kve-y department was re-organized, and most of the severe, 
and burdensome, taxes were "lightened and repealed, and a 
foundation of order and quiet "established throughout the 
country, which 1ms never since been interrupted. It was not 
till the year 1814, that Colonel Munro, resigned his power 
as Dewan of the country. In the meantime. "the Rajah hud 
died, and had been succeeded by the Ranee, his sister : after 
a brief reign of 2 years, she was again succeeded by her 
sister, who assume.! the regency of the. country, till the 
youthful itajah had attained his majority in 1829. This 
latter prince, after a reign of 18 years, was succeeded by 
Eajah. Marthanda Vurmnh, in 1846. 

It may readily be supposed that a country like Travancoro 
affords ample field for the researches of "the botanist, and 
this is undoubtedly the ease. Frequent as have been the 
explorers on the western coast, in t.'atiara, Malabar and 
Uoorg, the high lands of Travatic.re and Cochin, have sel- 
dom been visited by the botanical traveller; and altlnea-h. 
the larger portion "of the Flora partakes of a character, re- 
sembling that of the neighbouring district ; yet it is not 
ii.inrokiblo that some plants now considered peculiar to 
Ceylon, may be found on these mountains. Whatever may 
have been the faults of the administration of the Dutch 
East India Company,, it is certain that they have at least 
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the redeeming qualities of not having nuyli-ctud to promote 
the study of scie ne'e, and tlic iltivulinmit'iit nf (lie national 
resuinces nf dm countries they settled in. Il'uiv .subjects an; 
deserving of greater attention than those which derive 
their value from being connected with tin; eninfirts and ne- 
cessaries of human life. And the most attractive of all 
sciences, art; those which load in their results from every 
fresh disiaivcry or application of principle i.ij a permanent 
benefit in behalf of mankind. Among such we may look 
upon botany as taking the highest rank, and it is to the 
Listing praise of the Dutch, that their labours in the cause 
of science in India, wiav. sn zealous, und udiieh entitle them 
to be ranked as the first pioneers in this Sold. 

Bartolomeo devotes tin; whole of his- eleventh chapter to 
tlie subject of the medicine and botany of thin country. 
"India- alone,'' lie says, " ei intains more niediea I writings, 
perhaps, than are to be found in all the rest of the world. 
As printing has never been introduced here, all hands are 
employed in copying manuscripts, and particularly such as 
relato to tho prolongation of human life, viz., medical and 
l>n iimiea I. Those who wish to be convinced of the multi- 
tude of articles that occur in the medicine ;md botany of 
Malabar, need only recur to the work published at Amster- 
dam, in the year HiS't, under the title of " Hertus Malaba- 
ricus." Both these sciences were cultivated in India, above 
three thousand years ago, and at present give employment 
to a great number of people. When a phvsieian is sent for, 
you are sure to be visited by five or six. There are even 
boys, who possess an extensive knowledge of botany, and 
this is not surprising, as, from their earliest years, they are 
made acquainted with the nature of plants, and their differ- 
ent properties.'' To these remarks, succcod a catalogue of 
several medicinal plants, with their uses and properties, to- 
gether with tho vernacular names; anil which, aeenrdbig to 
his own account, cost him an immense labour to collect. 
But he must have been greatly indebted to the industry of 
his Dutch predecessors, who a century before his time had 
been collecting plants, and illustrating with indefatigable 
labour the Flora of this coast. 

Foremost in the ranks of these early Dutch botanists 
stands the name of the indefatigable Heni-icns Van llheede, 
Governor of Cochin, who laid the whole country under con- 
triiiution for his imei|ualled work in 12 folio volumes on 
the plants of the Western Coast. "The jlorlus Mulabarieus." 
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says Evelyn " presents us with the most stupendous and 
unheard of plants in that elaborate work : the cuts being 
in copper, and certainly of any published the most accurate 
done, nor arc tliey in Uieiv shape and description less sur- 
prising. [Evcf. e.orresp. 1681]. In this work are contained 
791 plates so accurate-ly figured, that there is uo difficulty 
whatever in identifying them. Then followed Eumphius, 
a Hanoverian, whoso "Herbarium Amboinenso" occupies 
six quai-to volumes with nearly 780 plates. Hermann, 
whoso labours were confined to t'evlon, hi* -Museum Zeyla- 
nicum having been published in 1717, a.nd Ins Flora Zoyl:i- 
nica in 1717, the two Hu no amis, father and son, whose 
' Flora Indiea' and ' Flora Zevlanioa' respectively are valu- 
able repertories of Indian botanical knowledge. Ktenig 
was a Dane, Commelin, Klein, and Rottler were either 
Dutch or German. All honor Ihen to the Hollanders 
who first laid the fonndation of that edifice which the 
subsequent labours of Roxburgh, Wallich and Wight, have 
well nigh completed in the present century. Subsequent 
researches have rendered B;, rl.ol. n Vs list of plants any 
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nists, natives of the coast of Malabar." Whatever mav be 
the value of the learned treatises above referred to, we fear 
they are inaccessible to the student of the present day, who 
must content himself with mere recent and no doubt wor- 
thier Looks on the Flora of Malabar. The climate of Tra- 
vancorc is the same as in other parts of Malabar, and the 
following remarks by one of the most eminent of modern 
botanists* muy be applied to this country. "From the hu- 
mid character of the Malabar climate, its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion might, he inferred. Hamilton tells us that it resembles 
RrtiL'a: m verdure, but has loftier trees and more palms : 
the shores are skirted wit!) cocoanuts, and the villages sur- 
rounded with groves of betelnut, palms and talipots. Va- 
leria Indiea, a noble dipterocarpous tree, is abundantly 
planted in many parts; cassia, pepper and cardamoms 
flourish wild in the jungles, and form staple products for 
* Hooker and Thomson's Int.oiiu^.jrv i: :• to the Indian Flora. 
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export. The fact that the pepper is cultivated without tljo 
screens used in other parts of Tutli :t , to preserve a humid at- 
mosphere about il. is the best proof of the dampness, ;'.nil 
equability of the climate. Tlic low valleys sn-t.- richly cloth- 
ed with rice-fields, and the hill sides with mittets, and other 
dry (Trips, whilst the gorges and slopes of the loftier 
mountains are covered with a dense and luxuriant 

The mass of the Flora is Malayan, and identical with 
thiit of Ceylon, and many of the spices are further common 
to the Khasya i:i!ls. and the hast; of the Himalaya. Teak is 
found abundantly ill the forests. Imt the sandalwood occurs 
only on the cast and dry Hanks of the chain. Oaks and 
conifer; ■ are wholly unknown in Malabar, hut the common 
Bengal willow (Halix tetraspemra.) grows on tlie hills. Giie- 
tura and Cycits both occur, the former abundantly 

Of the deep depressions that intersect the Travail core 
range 1 : ami by which communications are kept up between 
the district' which it divides, that of Courtalum, in !) 
degrees of north latitude:, is a well-known botanical sta- 
tion, which, though on the eastern or Carnatio side, IVom its 
peculiar form and situation is under the influence of the 
southwest monsoon, and enjoys, together with the rest of the 
province, a deliriously coo. and equable climate. Notwith- 
standing the perennial humidity, the rain-fall at Courtalum 
is only tO inches ; on the hills around, however, it is doubt- 
less much greater. The Pulney or Pulnai mountains west of 
j'lindignl, the Animalaya south of Coimbatore, the Sheva- 
ghirl mountains southwest of Madura, and the rank's near 
Courtalum, are all well-known as the scenes of Dr. Wight's 
indefatigable labours, which in this direction have extended 

to Cape Comorin itself. 

There arc few botanical features of Travancore not common 
to both Ceylon and Malabar in general. Nutmegs, coffee, and 
eiunamon flourish at Courtalum. The remarkable palm, 
llcutinckia., so common on its mountains, is however not 
known in Ceylon. The other palms arc Caryotu urens, an 
Areca, Plumiix I'avinifera, and one er two s|ieeies of Calamus. 
The products of the forests are brought down at the proper 
season to the commercial oopot "[' (he couuiry at- A.liepie, a- 
place which promises to he one of the most thriving and busy 
ports on the western coa-l. 1 1, is remarkable fur tile e\ i.-.tcifo 
of an extraordinary bank of mud which is thrown up by some 
natural means in the open roadstead forming a complete 
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b-cak water, anil thereby affording a safe refuse for ve.-^c!-; 
at all seasons of the year. 

Perhaps few places in Travanr-ore are of irreater interest 
if referred to byegone times than Anjeng'', which w.n fur 
iiiiinv jiiiii'K, an I'higlish factory, rum- a ruin in a deserted 
locality- Those who are intimate with the attractive " Ori- 
eiif.ii! Memoirs of FurliCH," will ret'' ■licet the lively deseri | >(.:. >n 

of a station where he passed so many of his days. Orme, 
the celebrated Historian was horn hero, and here lived 
Elizabeth Draper to whom Sterne addressed the famous 
" Letters to Eliza." A tombstone in the churchyard, records 
the burial here of the first British rvsidrtif ,'im. Toi !'■!', 

A. D. 1777. 

Fifty years' continued tranquillity has doiibl less conferred 
many great benefits on Travancore, and the naturally quiet 
disposition of the people has been perhaps as instrumental, 
as any other cause in leading them to enjoy, and appreciate 
the blessings of pence. The rapid spread of education 
among all classes, which has swept away many prejudices, 
and opened the paths of civilization to the people, lias been 
tin; happy consequence of their long intercourse with Euro- 
peans, (hiring several preceding reikis, the Rajahs appear 
to have been sensible of the advantage;, accruing to a inoiv 
extended diffusion of knowledge among their subjects : and 
the Free School of Trevandnini has long mainiained ha 
itself a reputation, as one of the best iim.itm.oiii.s j'.-.r tin' 
education of native youth in South India. With every 
advantage for communication, with foreign countries, the 
march of improvement must steadily progress in this beau- 
tiful country ; and a faithful and firm alliance with the 
British Government must be productive' of that increasing 
prosperity it so richly deserves. 

Note.— Tho following Eitracts from Dr. Buchanan's letters to his 
fi ii'inhi ...I i (In: subject of ill c jjyriju: (.'in.il dies iiro so iateiei.tiog that Or. y 
deserve to bo quoted in this plaoc. 

" The interesting scones of the Christina Missions have lately oblite- 
rated from my mind tlie poor Syrians and Jews, although I am just on 
their borders ; and being on the borders, I can get no information about 
them from the European. Every body ivCm* an 1 t'i i'eiei-jel'.MjCiatiy. 
I have read in French, since I left Fondicherry, La Crone's Christiioiity 
hi ii'.diii, a most iidmiratle claL-sieal work. ll:s thief ; abject, l>.f ir. ■ 
quisition at Goa, and the Syrian Chriatiaus ; arid his last pages arc dc_ 
voted to Ziegenbalg. He expresses a hope that some persons will be 
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sent from Europe on in finlimy to tho Syrian Christians, to enquire 
concerning their state, learning, and religion after ao long an interval. 

" Joachim at Auglioor told ma I should find them in five days' march, 
through tho woods from Travancorc palace ; lie called them achiamati- 
rpies, '.vh-.mi n>> Knoipeiui or Iton.Uh pri. .-I ii.n! ever visited. 

Again, " FrmnTievaiidriim I wn: to Pr-outara on the aca-coast ; and 
L lir.d .■.:jv,- a Syrian Ui.uck in the llmuiah communion. I mean 
in TravnuiMn: ; furl before mentioned to you that 1 had visited mm 
near Triohiiiopoly. From Pooutara to Anjengo 1 travelled by the sca- 
coaat, and had tho pleasure to see a Church every four or fivo miles, 
From Ca]ie Comorin to Cochin, there are about a hundred Churches on 
the seashore alone. Of these, the chief part are tho Syrian Latin, or 
more properly tho Syrian Romish Cluu'chcs. Tlie priest reads tho Sy- 
riac Liturgy, not one word of which the people understand, and then, 
he walks off; or ho reads the Latin Liturgy with ivhioli the poor Chris- 
lians ;uv e.pi illy edili.;.l. H line cf thein the prii'aie Cinisr. n:i-^ l.u'. i'. 
however, ihe prayers translated into Malayakm. Tiie churches are 
snow white, and are generally built in a grove of shady trees. Before 
each, on the sand of the sliorc, is a lofty cross ; which liko the church 
itself, is eon spiei ions at a great distance. 

At Qui ion, [Jr. M., nephew, i the C.'loue'., : ntert.nni.il mo. The aub- 
siilmry forec ia at prcaent encamped here. At this place I saw Dr. 11., 
the Hindostanee selmhtr. He told ine, Unit [lnvijli ;,<: been ninny 
months here, he had not yet m:'. w;t!i any one, M-ho ean cive an ac- 
count of the schianiatic Syrians, aa their Churches wero all in the in- 
terior, where Europeana cannot go without the permission from the 
Rajah. 

1 mi now almnl. to pi'iiei'i-d Nmi iiv.i.id and E;-. si ward Iivm this place 
to viait tho Syrian Churches. There is one very near to JIavolicar. 
The others are remote, situaieti ^accci'dme: < 0 Dr. L.'s account) in im- 
penetrable forests where jungle fevers and tigers abound. 

Tho weather is dry and dear, and I have received a very different 
account of the regions I wish to visit. I shall however proceed no ttir- 



liajah's men oiicourago them. The Lord, who hath graciously led me. 

lead me in safety, I trust, through the mountains of Travaucore! In 
many inslaoces already, mountains have been made a plain before mo ; 
snd 1 am ready to believe, that some good will result from a journey, 
hitherto ao remarkably favoured by providence. 
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I think it pi "lit, however, ' to put my house in order' at this place, 
and leave the event to him, who disposes of the lives of his servants 
traoi'diug t>j !iN eternal purposes an.l rie,!i'.eeu.-i will." 

Cochin, biK December, 1806; 

My last letter from Travancore -informed you that I was about to* 
leave the sea-cost, and proceed into the interior of tho country to visit 
the ancient Syrian Chnrehes. I have been enabled to 'accomplish my 
purpose. I have visited tho remote Churches, situated amongst tho 
bills at the bottom nf great ghauts. The scenery of the country was 
s v ii yy where di-li^htl'iil ; the nv.itlior wes c-ii.il and pleavmt, and I have 
returned from an expeditinn, which was represented to be dangerous,, 
ii; perfect health. 

Cochin, Zith December, 1800. 

Dear Sir, 

In August or September last, I addressed a letter to you from tho 
paioda of Hci'iiiL'li uii, neiu-Trichinopoly. Since that period I have visit- 
ed Ceylon; and many places in Southern Corotuandel, and in the pro- 
vince of Malabar. I passed a week at tho palace of tho Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, who aids me very liberally in all my pursuits. The brahmins 
and present minister h tl ,.l taught the young man (be is only twenty-five) 
to oppress the Christiana. But ho promises milder treatment in 

Thin favunraliio eliange produced ly lint pii'irmi i-.f Colonel }]a- 
caulay, the Resident, who, I am happy to say, is much alive to the in- 
terests of religion: 

From the sea-eoa-d I pro id to the interior of the country, to visit 

the ancient Syrian Christians who- inhabit tlm hilie, at the bottom of 
the -jrcat inu:it:t.ain.-i of Malaya litn. Tho weather was cool and oh';.;. int. 
Tlie country is pictm-esque and highly cultivated, diversified with bill 
and dale, and wind in- streams. These streams fall from the mountain* 
and preserve thevndie:- in perpetual verdure. Tho Christians received 
l no courteously, seeing 1 travelled in seine slate escorted by the Ra- 

Thcir doctrines are not in essentials at variance with those of the 
Church n!" TCnedalld Tiny (l-I-ii'.t i; union, or iii. iea-t, »ndl n ininto- 
tion as may be practicable or desirable for the bvttri- advancement of 
the interests of Chriiianity in India. 
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